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RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF SOCIAL 
AGENCIES DURING THE YEAR 1928 


NE of the primary objects of the Joint Committee of the 
Association of Community Chests and Councils and the 
Local Community Research Committee of the University 
of Chicago for the Registration of Social Statistics" was to obtain 
from the co-operating agencies data with regard to receipts and ex- 
penditures and to relate these figures to the service data of the same 
agencies. For this particular phase of the project the committee had 
three immediate objectives: (1) to make a preliminary survey of 
the problems to determine whether financial data could be obtained 
at all, whether such data could be related to service figures, and 
what method would be most practicable for obtaining and analyzing 
these data; (2) to assist the co-operating agencies in their efforts to 
report their financial data for the year 1928; and (3) to publish such 
material as might add to the existing body of social statistics. 
The field of social work had been divided, for the purposes of this 
See this Review, II, 357 (September, 1928), “Statistical Terminology in the Family 
Welfare Field,” and III, 448 (September, 1929), “Some Statistics of Family Welfare 
and Relief in Chicago—1928,” by A. W. McMillen and Helen R. Jeter. For a statement 
of the plans of the committee and statistics for 1928 in certain fields, see A. W. Mc- 
Millen, Measurement in Social Work (University of Chicago Press, 1930). For the com- 
plete report for 1928 see Helen R. Jeter and A. W. McMillen, Registration of Social 
Statistics for the Year 1928 (planographed). This report may be obtained from tke 
Joint Committee on the Registration of Social Statistics, Social Science Research Build- 
ing, University cf Chicago. 
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registration, into twenty-four reporting fields.t Since one of the ob- 
jects was to compare the expenditures of an agency or a city with 
the amount of service rendered, it was necessary to classify the 
financial data in the same way as the monthly service figures. Each 
agency in the twenty-nine co-operating cities was asked to fill out at 
the end of the year 1928 a financial report (Form Z) for each field 
in which it had been reporting service statistics each month. Thus, 
a family welfare agency conducting a salvage industries department 
and reporting each month on two different forms was asked to fill 
out two reports on Form Z, one to cover its receipts and expendi- 
tures for the family welfare service, the other to cover its receipts and 
expenditures for the salvage industries service. 

Within each field of work Form Z asked for a classification of 
receipts according to source and for a classification of expenditures 
according to item. The greatest difficulty encountered by the agen- 
cies in reporting their receipts and expenditures was, unfortunately, 
one which struck at the heart of the primary objective—this relating 
of finance to service. Many agencies which were active in two or 
more of the twenty-four fields of service or in one or more of the 
twenty-four fields and in some other field or fields not reported in 
the registration found it difficult to apportion their receipts and 
expenditures among their several activities. Owing chiefly to this 
difficulty, only 1,221, or 62 per cent, of the financial reports (Form 
Z) were received from the agencies that reported service data. More- 
over, of the Form Z reports received, a considerable number could 
not be tabulated because of omissions or patent inaccuracies. While 
in some areas only a small proportion of the agencies were able to 
send in their returns, in other areas practically all the agencies were 
able to fill out their reports. The perplexities encountered appear 
to have resulted from inexperience and unfamiliarity with the con- 
cept of functional organization rather than from an inherent or in- 
surmountable difficulty in the task. 

That the majority of social agencies and institutions were un- 
familiar with the problems of joint costs is not surprising. The books 
and records of these agencies have been designed to prove the finan- 


1 The fields of recreation, education, and character-building were not included in 
these twenty-four fields and were omitted entirely from the registration. 
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cial integrity of the executives and managers rather than to provide 
information for managerial control. Furthermore, although accus- 
tomed to the reporting of finances, the majority of the agencies had 
never previously been asked to allocate costs to functions. Indeed, 
most of the agencies were unfamiliar with the exact scope and limita- 
tions of the newly defined functions or fields of work. The Registra- 
tion of Social Statistics differs from the study made by Raymond 
Clapp of the Cleveland Welfare Federation in 1924 in at least these 
respects: (1) The data requested by the Committee are restricted 
to the fields of health, dependency, and delinquency, whereas, Mr. 
Clapp’s study included, in addition, character-building, co-ordina- 
tion, planning and common service, and animal protection; (2) the 
immediate data are classified by twenty-four fields of work rather 
than by the three broad fields of health, dependency, and delin- 
quency; (3) expenditures in this study are classified according to 
item rather than given only in total; and (4) service data are related 
to expenditures. 

The 1928 financial report form provided for the classification of 
income into nine items and expenditures into eight. The first six 
items of the income classification are current receipt items, i.e., con- 
tributions for current use and earnings derived from current opera- 
tions; the last three items are capital receipts, i.e., receipts to be 
used for other than current purposes. The first five items of the 
expenditure classification are current expenditures, i.e., expenditures 
for current operations; the last three items are capital expenditures. 
The word “income” was used as synonymous with “receipts,”’ and 
it was expected that all agencies would report on a cash receipt and 
disbursement basis as distinct from an accrual basis. 

In the tabulations both the receipts to be used for capital purposes 
and the expenditures for capital purposes are omitted. The tables 
present only receipts and expenditures for current purposes. The 
fifth and sixth items of receipts, operating earnings and other earn- 
ings, were combined and are presented as one total. The third, fourth 
and fifth items of expenditure, rent, interest, and other operating 
expense, were likewise combined and are presented as one total. 
These items were combined not because the more detailed classifica- 
tion of receipts and expenditures would be valueless, but because of 
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apparent inconsistencies in the returns which would have invali- 
dated any comparison of the individual items. 

The data in the tables, then, are limited to current receipts and 
current expenditures. Current receipts are classified according to 
the five following sources: 


1. Income from the public treasury, which includes all receipts from govern- 
mental fiscal agents, whether as lump sum appropriations or subsidies or as 
payments made on a contractual or per capita basis for service rendered. 

2. Income from endowment, which includes interest on endowment regardless 
of whether the capital sum is in the hands of the agency itself or in the hands of 
a trust company or foundation which distributes the income. 

3. Contributions from the community fund, which include all receipts from 
the recognized nonsectarian community chest organization. Funds provided by 
sectarian financial organizations are included in contributions from other 
sources. 

4. Contributions from sources other than the community fund, which include all 
gifts for current expenditures received from sources other than the community 
fund, such as receipts from dues and memberships (except dues for privileges, 
which are earnings), gifts from religious organizations, the principal of legacies 
when used for current expenses, the value of food, clothing, and services donated, 
and net proceeds from tag days, bazaars, rummage sales, and the like (proceeds 
realized, however, from the sale of articles reconditioned by such agencies as 
Good Will Industries, Salvation Army, etc., are included in earnings). 

5. Earnings, which include operating earnings or earnings for service ren- 
dered and “‘other’” earnings. Operating earnings include net profits on produc- 
tive enterprises such as the operation of cafeterias, workshops, farms, etc., pay- 
ments by patients, inmates, or guests, registration fees paid to clinics, employ- 
ment bureaus, etc., board and room of resident workers, estimated value of food 
raised and used, payments by other agencies for services rendered, proceeds 
from the sale of reconditioned articles, fees paid either by patients or corpora- 
tions for nurses’ visits, entrance fees paid by aged persons to homes for the aged, 
dues paid in consideration of privileges, etc. Other earnings include interest on 
bank balances or net income from rentals (except rentals of property that con- 
stitute part of an endowment which are reported in item two). 


Current expenditures are classified according to three items: net 
relief, payroll, and operating expense: 


1. Net relief includes the net cost of relief including grants and loans and the 
value of goods in kind given to clients or beneficiaries and also the cost of board 
paid for children. Funds secured for clients from so-called “natural sources” 
such as relatives and friends, are also included, provided these funds actually 
passed through the bookkeeping system of the agency. Net losses on a business 
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project are included as relief if the aim of the project was to give employment 
to clients of the agency or to handicapped persons other than clients. 

2. Payroll includes all wages and salaries paid to regular employees and fees 
paid to consultants and specialists. 

3. Operating expense includes all expenditures for current operations such as, 
the cost of food, clothing, fuel, medical supplies, insurance and repairs in in- 
stitutions and hospitals, and the cost, in all types of agencies and institutions, 
of such items as telephone, telegraph, transportation, postage, office supplies, 
rent, and interest on indebtedness. 

The figures given in the tables are for all practical purposes cur- 
rent receipts and disbursements of cash. Only a few agencies were 
found that included values for donated goods or volunteer services. 
Very few agencies computed book charges for depreciation, interest 
on invested capital, etc., and such charges were eliminated wherever 
found. Thus, when service is related to finance, the quotient is the 
cash expenditure per unit of service rather than the complete cost 
per unit of service. This distinction is shown very clearly where 
Catholic agencies and public departments are concerned. The ma- 
jority of the Catholic institutions reported very small expenditures 
for pay-roll. The public departments generally reported no items for 
rent, heat, light, and other costs of maintaining quarters, and usually 
reported very small expenditures, which were obviously not com- 
plete costs, for other general operating expenses. Hence many of the 
figures for expenditure per unit of service are much lower than the 
true unit costs. 

The term “expenditure per unit of service” as used in these tables 
refers to the average expenditure per unit of service as distinct from 
the expenditure for the ‘‘average”’ case or “‘average”’ unit of service; 
that is, the figures are arithmetic averages for all cases or units as 
distinct from the expenditure for the modal or most usual case. This 
average expenditure per case is the quotient of the total expenditures 
applicable to a given field of service divided by the number of units 
of service performed therein. 

The accuracy of average unit costs or average expenditures per 
unit of service is as much dependent upon the accuracy with which 
the volume of service is measured as upon the accuracy with which 
the cost or amount of expenditure is measured. Such inaccuracies in 
the figures for expenditure per unit of service as exist in these tables 
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are as much the result of errors in the measurement of service as in 
the measurement of finance. Some fields have progressed farther 
than others in the development of suitable units for measuring serv- 
ice. In the fields of hospital in-patient service and visiting nurse 
service, where payment is customarily asked of certain cases, atten- 
tion, as a matter of course, has been given to the problem of relating 
service to finance.’ In other fields little attention has been given to 
this problem. 

Although the data for the year 1928 were less complete than the 
committee hoped for, they were nevertheless tabulated for as many 
cities as possible and are presented in the following pages. Because 
of the small numbers of cities included in some of the tables, sweep- 
ing conclusions should not be drawn. These figures are presented to 
bring to the attention of the workers in particular fields some of the 
problems which remain to be solved. The tables illustrate a possible 
method of statistical measurement and are presented as much for 
that purpose as to add to the existing body of social statistics. 

The tables in the first group, numbered I to V, inclusive, present a 
general analysis of the data without detailed classification. For ex- 
ample, Tables I and II show the total receipts and disbursements of 
the social agencies of a limited number of areas. These totals are not 
classified according to field of work and for that reason the data are 
probably more accurate than the figures shown in the detailed tables 
for each field. The errors and omissions which exist in the grand 
totals for all fields are probably similar from area to area. Hence, 
the comparability of the data is not seriously invalidated. Similarly 
the figures of Table III, although classified according to field of 
work, are combined for eight areas and probably are more reliable 
than the figures of tables which classify for each field of work the 
data of individual areas. 

Table I shows for each of ten cities the amount and sources of 
receipts and the amount of receipts per capita population.? Chart I 
shows the extent to which the ten cities depended upon each of the 


* See Report of Committee to Study Visiting Nursing, 1924, p. 17. 

2 Because of the omission of figures for certain agencies the absolute figures in Tables 
I to V are not whol'y complete. There is no reason to believe, however, that the omitted 
data would change the distribution among sources of receipts and items of expenditure. 
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five sources of support. Of the combined receipts for the ten cities, 
approximately three-fourths were derived from two sources, the 


CHART I 


PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL RECEIPTS BY SOCIAL AGENCIES IN THE FIELDS OF HEALTH, 
DEPENDENCY, AND DELINQUENCY DERIVED FROM THE PuBLIC TREASURY, EARN- 
INGS, THE COMMUNITY FUND, OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS, AND ENDOWMENT DURING 











1928. 
PUBLIC TREASURY EARNINGS 
Percentage Percentage 
o 0 2 0 © 8 © o 0 20 30 © 8 @ 7 
Ten cities 4u Ten cities 
Buffalo 55 Wichita 
Detroit 48 Omaha 
Dayton 36 Sharon ‘ 
Reading 36 Lancaster 
Springfield, Il, 35 Cleveland 
Cleveland 26 Reading 
Omaha 26 Dayton 
Lancaster 25 , Detroit 
Sharon 21 Buffalo 
Wichita 21 Springfield, Ill. 
COMMUNITY FUND OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS ENDOWMENT 


Percentage Percentage Percentage 
0 10 20 30 0 


Ten cities 15 Ten cities Ten cities 4 
Cleveland 23 Springfield, Ml. 15 Cleveland 9 
Sharon 23 Dayton 8 Lancaster 7 
Reading 22 Omaha 8 Springfield, Ill. 65 
Dayton 17 Buffalo 6 Buffalo 3 
Springfield, Ill. 17 Cleveland 4 Reading 3 
Lancaster 16 Lancaster 4 Dayton 2 
Owaha 12 Detroit 3 Detroit 2 
Detroit 1 Sharon 3 Omaha 2 
Wichita 9 Reading 2 Sharon 

Buffalo 7 Wichita 2 Wichita Yessy 


10 






ro) 


public treasury and earnings. The public treasury provided 40.2 per 
cent and earnings 36.9 per cent. About 20 per cent of the total re- 
ceipts of the ten cities were contributions either from the com- 
munity fund organizations or ‘other contributors.” 
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An examination of the figures for the individual cities shows some 
variations from the average. Buffalo and Detroit obtained an un- 
usually large percentage of their funds from the public treasury; 
Wichita, Omaha, Sharon, and Lancaster derived a large proportion 
of their funds from earnings. In Cleveland, Sharon, and Reading, 
the community fund organizations contributed an unusually large 
share of the total. Contributions, including the community fund, 
varied among the cities from. 10.9 per cent in Wichita, 13.5 per cent 
in Buffalo, and 14.2 per cent in Detroit to 27.9 per cent in Cleveland. 

“Other contributions” varied from 1.6 per cent in Wichita to 15.2 
per cent in Springfield; endowment varied from less than 1 per cent 
in Wichita to 8.5 per cent in Cleveland. For the ten cities as a group 
these two sources together provided but 8.4 per cent of the total. 

The average amount of receipts per capita population was slightly 
less than ten dollars. In three of the ten cities, Buffalo, Lancaster, 
and Wichita, the per capita figure was in excess of that amount. 

In nine of the ten cities the per capita figures both for taxes and 
for earnings were higher than the per capita figure for any other 
source. The exception was Sharon where the community fund figure 
was higher than the figure for taxes. Buffalo and Detroit had the 
highest figures for taxes per capita; Lancaster and Wichita for earn- 
ings; and Cleveland for both community fund and endowment. 

In Buffalo the proportions attributed to the community fund are 
low and those attributed to other contributions are high because 
there is included in the latter the money raised and spent by the 
Catholic and Jewish federations of that city. In a sense these or- 
ganizations might also be regarded as community funds. For pur- 
poses of these tables, however, neither Jewish nor Catholic fund- 
raising organizations are so classified. 

The preceding figures include all the data collected in the three 
general fields of health, dependency, and delinquency. Since the 
total receipts and expenditures of hospitals are included, however, 
the results are biased to a large extent by institutions whose func- 
tions are not yet generally conceded to be entirely of a social 
service character. For purposes of comparison, therefore, the data of 
hospitals have been eliminated; the resulting data are presented in 
Table II. . 
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When the receipts of hospitals are excluded about one-half the 
total receipts and almost all the earnings are eliminated. The other 
fields of work, with some exceptions, have little earning capacity and 
are dependent upon external support. With the exception of Cleve- 
land the public treasury was the largest single source of this outside 
support. In Cleveland the community fund assumed the chief bur- 
den. The large earnings in Sharon were reported by institutions for 
the care of the aged. 

The total per capita figures for receipts (column 1) in Table II 
can best be contrasted with the following per capita figures which 
include hospitals and pertain to the same eight cities as Table II. 
By excluding the receipts of hospitals the total per capita figure is 
reduced from $8.96 to $4.05, a decrease of $4.91, or more than 50 per 
cent. Similarly, by excluding the hospitals, earnings are reduced 
from $3.67 to $0.47, or $3.20, and taxes from $2.44 to $1.59, or 
$0.85. The decreases in these two sources account for $4.05 of the 
total decrease of $4.91. Endowment decreases from $0.56 to $0.27, 
the community fund from $1.84 to $1.39, and other contributions 
from $0.45 to $0.33. 

Table III shows the combined receipts of eight areas, and analyzes 
them by fields of work and by sources of receipts within the fields. 
Almost ten million of the total of eighteen million dollars of receipts 
in these eight areas were reported by hospitals. This one field, hos- 
pital in-patient service, received and expended a greater amount of 
money than all the other fields combined. Since two-thirds of these 
receipts, however, were earnings, hospitals were dependent upon out- 
side assistance for only one-third of their financial requirements. If 
all earnings are eliminated from the total receipts, less than eleven 
million dollars remain of which about three and one-half million, or 
one-third, pertain to hospital in-patient service. Thus of the funds 
provided by taxes, endowment, and contributions, the hospitals re- 
ceived only one-third. 

The burden of supporting the two large fields, family welfare and 
relief and care of dependent children in institutions and foster homes, 
was borne chiefly by the public treasury and the community fund 
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TABLE III 


CoMBINED RECEIPTS DURING 1928 BY ALL AGENCIES IN THE FIELDS oF HEALTH, 
DEPENDENCY, AND DELINQUENCY OF EIGHT METROPOLITAN AREAS*; AMOUNT, PER 
CENT DISTRIBUTION, AND AMOUNT PER CAPITA POPULATION, BY FIELD 








CoNsOLIDATED RECEIPTS BY ALL AGENCIES IN THE FIELDS OF 
HeEattH, DEPENDENCY, AND DELINQUENCY OF EIGHT 
METROPOLITAN AREAS®*: 1928 
































rey Per Cent Distribution Aeicaine 
per 
.. | Capita 
Amount | Public | Endow-|Commu-) Other | Earn- | Popula- 
ury ment | Fund | butions} 185 ton 
(r) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
BRE. fo scqhee tae $18,175,915] 27.3 | 6.2] 20.5] 5.0] 41.0 |$8.96 
1. Family welfare and relief|$ 2,129,788] 44.4] 2.7 | 47.6] 4.6] 0.7 |$1.06 
2. Aid for service and ex- 
service men........... 285,896] 57.1 0.4 | 34.6 6.5 1.4 | 0.14 
ie ot 29,000) 13.7 | O22 | -St.0 ] 1.0.1 3.2 |:0.02 
4; Travelers Gid......:...5.! BaeOVS GAGA le case Recaro linc. 524. 0.02 
5. Juvenile courts........ 62, 548) 09:0 |\.....:.... RO sew ne tal esis tec 0.03 
op Ghee, 1,923,708] 25.5 | 12.9 | 36.1 | 17.8 7.7 | 0.94 
7. Institutional care of de-; 
linquent children’...... Q1;636|" 23:0: |......<5.- 25.7 | ‘0.5 | 50-8 | 6.04 
8. Institutional care of de- 
linquent adults*....... 95903] 25.001 -4..3° | S764] 2.21 97-34 ovor 
9. Day nurseries......... 155,907| 1.7] ©.2 | 40:6 | 40.2 | 17.3 | 0.07 
10. Non-institutional care 
POP CHMGGEN®. 6 ocsa ceo 3 $78,045) 22:2 | 025° |-'92.7' | 3-8°) .059 (0200 
11. Adult probation....... BO22751 O70 Ao es acteoe sas 229... «J sph@noe 
12. Free employment...... O35 58 T OS. be. cesses 24.8 1.6 Q.1I | 0.05 
13. Salvage industries... .. 162,878} 0.4] 0.8 | 12.7 1.6 | 84.5 | 0.08 
14. Temporary shelter..... 102,949] 2.8] 8.3] 49.1 | 18.3 | 21.5 | 0.05 
15. Institutional care of aged 043, 110| ‘54-2 | 13-0 | *Qov3.| 6.47 |°26:.5 10.46 
16. Maternity home....... 138,842) 8.9] 5.6] 61.4 | 12.7 | 11.4 | 0.07 
17. Hospitals—in-patient 
MEIMENO esos sho oe 9,954,058] 17.4] 5.9] 9.1 2.5 | 65-0 'b 4-08 
18. Clinics and out-patient 
ES ee aie eating: 491,380} 21.0 2.7 | 34.6 0.7 | 41.0 | 0.24 
1g. City or county non-insti- 
tutional medical care for 
the Bick poor. ....3'..... 2 BAVOMLIIOS: 7 5 ce oad «oval owen es 1.3 | 0.02 
20. Medical social service. . 130,97%| 24.2 || :4:7 | 69:4. | 10:9 | 0:8. |0:07 
21. Psychiatric social service SO, een) 458 | 77.0) 6-00) 2360 ih orc 0s-s 0.02 
22. Public health nursing. . . 697,4541 41.9 | 4.3 | 28.8 034 2327 10.38 
23. School nursing........ SEP GE OOO LO Ls ovr e hs ces sacs ce alles oa en 0.19 
24. Visiting teacher social 
service departments... . EQ SAS ROOLO) | ce foci ects 55 saccades 0.01 














* Cleveland, Dayton, Lancaster, Omaha, Reading, Sharon, Springfield, Ill., and Wichita. 
b This field includes the care of dependent children in foster homes, institutions for dependent children, 
and detention homes. 
¢ This field includes only private institutions. 
4 This field includes protective case work for dependent and neglected children and young people in 
their own homes. 
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and in both fields the contribution of the community fund exceeded 
that of the public treasury.” 

The work of the juvenile courts and of the agencies in the fields of 
adult probation, non-institutional medical care of the sick poor, 
school nursing, and visiting teacher social service were supported 
almost wholly by taxes. On the other hand, agencies in the fields of 
legal aid, travelers’ aid, protective case work for dependent or neg- 
lected children in their own homes, maternity homes, and medical 
social service were supported largely by community funds. 

Charts II and III show a comparison for the years 1924 and 1928 
of the sources of receipts of five cities.2 Chart II indicates that there 
has been a shifting of the burden of support. Over the four-year 
period, the proportion of funds obtained from contributions de- 
creased 3 per cent, from 22 per cent to 19 per cent; the share provided 
by the public treasury increased 3 per cent, from 38 per cent to 41 
per cent. Earnings increased from 35 to 36 per cent and endowment 
decreased from 5 per cent to 4 per cent. 

Chart ITI shows even more clearly the shifting of the burden from 
private funds to public funds. The total receipts per capita increased 
$0.79, from $9.04 to $9.83. The public treasury accounted for $0.61 
per capita of this increase, whereas contributions and endowment 
decreased $0.14 and $0.01 respectively. The difference is accounted 
for by an increase of $0.33 per capita in earnings. 

It is interesting to note that while the total receipts increased 
from $29,633,825 in 1924 to $38,952,484 in 1928, an increase of more 
than 30 per cent, the receipts per capita population increased only 
from $9.04 to $9.83, or less than 10 per cent. The following figures 
show the total receipts, the estimated population and the increase 
in each between 1924 and 1928: 


t This statement is not in conflict with the data presented in Table 1a, page 57a, 
of the Registration of Social Statistics for 1928. (See above, p. 343, footnote 1.) Table 
1a presents relief only and indicates that approximately 72 per cent of all relief came 
from the public treasury. When all costs are considered, however, as in Table III, the 
proportion derived from taxes is smaller than that obtained from contributions to the 
community fund, partly because some public agencies do not report expense items for 
office space and other general expenses in public buildings, and partly because the pay- 
roll in private agencies may assume greater proportions. 

2 The 1924 data were taken from the report of Raymond Clapp, Study of Volume 
and Cost of Social Work, 1924, Volume I. 
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ror a4 hae 
ORCOLINES® co eras: c/o psviete Sie ese eee ar $29,633,825 | $38,952,484 31.4 
Population (estimated)............ 3,279,000 3,963,000 20.9 
Receipts per capita population. .... $9 .04 $9 .83 8.7 
CHART II 


RECEIPTS BY SOCIAL AGENCIES IN THE FIELDS OF HEALTH, DEPENDENCY, AND DE- 
LINQUENCY: PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO SOURCE IN 1924 AND 
1928. (CITIES INCLUDED: BUFFALO, CLEVELAND, DAYTON, DETROIT, AND OMAHA.) 
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TOTAL RECEIPTS IN 1924 TOTAL RECEIPTS IN 1928 
$29,683,825 $38,952,484 


CHART III 


RECEIPTS BY SOCIAL AGENCIES IN THE FIELDS OF HEALTH, DEPENDENCY, AND DE- 
LINQUENCY: AMOUNTS PER CAPITA POPULATION COMPARED ACCORDING TO 
SouRcE DURING 1924 AND 1928. (CITIES INCLUDED: BuFFALO, CLEVELAND, 
Dayton, DETROIT, AND OMAHA.) 
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The figures indicate either that the size of the annual allotments for 
social work is increasing more rapidly than the population or that 
the estimates of the population may be incorrect. The method of 
computing the population, however, was the straight-line estimate 
method of the United States Bureau of the Census. 

Tables IV and V show for each of nine cities total expenditures 
classified by fields of work, and thus give a comparison of the rela- 
tive sizes of the fields as measured by expenditures. Of the total 
expenditures in the nine areas, the amount expended for hospital 
in-patient service was greater than the sum of the expenditures in 
the other twenty-three fields; then in order of amount were the 
family welfare field, the field of the care of dependent children in 
institutions and foster homes, and institutional care of the aged. 
These four fields expended 83 per cent of the total: hospital in- 
patient service, 52.7 per cent; family welfare and relief, 13.4 per 
cent; child care, 11.0 per cent; and institutional care of the aged, 
5-9 per cent. 

Chart IV shows for nine areas as a group the expenditure per 
capita population for the twenty-four fields of work. The per capita 
expenditure for all fields was $9.28. The per capita expenditure for 
hospital in-patient service, $4.89, was greater than the combined per 
capita expenditures for the other twenty-three fields. Among these 
twenty-three fields the per capita expenditure ranged from $0.01 for 
visiting teacher social service to $1.24 for family welfare and relief. 
For only two of the twenty-three fields was the expenditure per 
capita population in excess of one dollar; in six fields it was between 
$0.10 and $0.99; and in fifteen it was less than $0.10. 

The figures for the group as a whole were very much influenced 
by the values for Buffalo and Cleveland. Hence it is desirable to make 
comparisons of the individual cities. Buffalo expenditures were rela- 
tively large for family welfare and relief and small for hospital in- 
patient service. The proportions were 17.0 per cent and 49.9 per 
cent respectively as compared with the averages of 13.4 per cent 
and 52.7 per cent for the nine cities. The figure for hospital in- 
patient service appears especially low when allowance is made for 
the inclusion therein of values properly applicable to fields No. 18 
and No. 20. The per capita figures in Table V show, however, that 
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the Buffalo expenditure in relation to population was not small in 
the hospital field, even when allowance is made for fields No. 18 and 
No. 20. Its per capita expenditure for family welfare and relief, 
$1.83, was the highest of the nine cities. 

Cleveland reported in twenty-two of the twenty-four fields. This 
is the largest number of fields reported by any of these nine cities. 
The distribution of the funds over so many fields might be expected 
to diminish the amount available to any one of them. An examina- 
tion of the Cleveland figures in Table V, however, shows that the 
Cleveland expenditures were not small in any field, except possibly 
that of institutional care of the aged, where the per capita expendi- 
ture was $0.27 as against the average of $0.55. 

An exceptionally large proportion of the expenditure in Lancaster, 
17.7 per cent, was for institutional care of the aged. Lancaster’s per 
capita expenditure in this field, $1.59, was the highest of any of the 
nine areas. The percentage for child care, 6.7 per cent, was small as 
compared with the average of 11.0 per cent for the nine areas. Ref- 
erence to tabulations of service figures shows that Lancaster was 
second among eighteen cities in number of aged in institutions per 
thousand population but sixth in number of aged in institutions per 
thousand aged persons in the population. Hence it is not surprising 
that the expenditure in Lancaster for care of the aged was relatively 
large and that for child care relatively small. The expenditure for 
the aged in Sharon was also unusually large. 

The proportion of expenditures in Omaha for hospital in-patient 
service appears to have been small, 34.2 per cent as against the aver- 
age of 52.7 per cent. This is due, at least in part, to the omission of 
values for the St. Joseph’s Hospital. Omaha’s per capita expendi- 
tures for family welfare and relief and for child care were smaller 
than the averages, $0.86 as against $1.24 and $0.73 as against $1.02. 

Reading reported a small proportion of its expenditures for child 
care, 4.9 per cent as against the average of 11.0 per cent. Its per 
capita expenditure in this field was $0.39 as compared with the 
average of $1.02. The proportion of its expenditures for hospital 
in-patient service was larger than the average for the group, 55.6 
per cent as against 52.7 per cent; nevertheless, its per capita expendi- 
ture, $4.42, was smaller than the average of $4.89. 
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Sharon reported in only ten of the twenty-four fields. Almost go 
per cent of its expenditures were reported in three fields, family 
welfare and relief, institutional care of the aged, and hospital in- 
patient service. Its expenditures for child care were relatively small; 
only 3.1 per cent of the total or $0.16 per capita of population. 

The Springfield percentages are distorted by the omission of 
values for the St. Joseph’s Home and the St. John’s Hospital. Its per 
capita expenditure for child care, $1.59, was the largest of the nine 
areas. 

The distribution of expenditures for Wichita shows an unusually 
large proportion for hospital in-patient service, 66.4 per cent as 
against the average of 52.7 per cent, and an unusually small propor- 
tion for institutional care of the aged, 1.8 per cent as compared with 
the average of 5.9 per cent. Its per capita expenditures in these two 
fields, $6.83 and $0.18, were the largest and smallest respectively of 
the nine cities. 

Receipts and expenditures by agencies in the field of family wel- 
fare and relief are shown in Tables VI to XII, inclusive. 

While in the preceding tables errors and omissions were likely to 
be relatively small as compared with the totals, it must be noted 
that in the following tables the errors and omissions may be relative- 
ly large and may not be uniform from area to area. Thus, if in one 
area the greater part of the work is done by private agencies whereas 
in a second area it is done by public agencies, or if in one area a large 
proportion of work is done by sectarian institutions, the expenditures 
per unit of service may vary accordingly. Because of the small num- 
ber of cities included in some of the tables, general conclusions should 
not be drawn from the data. 

Table VI shows for fourteen areas the sources of receipts of all 
family welfare agencies, both public and private. For the group as a 
whole, 94.0 per cent of the total funds were obtained from two 
sources, 70.2 per cent from the public treasury and 23.8 per cent 
from the community fund. The figures for the entire group, how- 
ever, are affected materially by the great weight of the values for 
Buffalo, Cleveland, and Detroit. The receipts of these three areas 
constitute about 70 per cent of the total for the fourteen areas. The 
receipts of the fourteen areas may be compared with the receipts of 
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the eleven areas (that is, the total area with Buffalo, Cleveland, and 
Detroit excluded) as follows: 














FouRTEEN AREAS ELEVEN AREAS 
SOURCE —_ 
er Cent Per Cent 
Amount Distribution Amount Distribution 
co Ae ee $7,070,014 100.0 $1,876,392 100.0 
Public treasury. ... 4,906,667 70.2 1,004,416 ee 
Community fund. . 1,679,938 23.8 697 , 861 a704 
Other sources. .... 423,409 6.0 174,115 9.2 

















Thus, in fourteen areas the public treasury furnished 70.2 per cent 
of the funds, while in the eleven areas it furnished only 53.5 per 
cent. The proportion provided by the community fund organizations 
was 23.8 per cent and 37.3 per cent respectively. 

In nine of the fourteen areas the public treasury was the largest 
single source of support. In the five remaining cities, Canton, Cleve- 
land, Lancaster, New Orleans, and Omaha, the community fund 
was the largest contributor; in Omaha, however, the difference be- 
tween the amounts contributed by the public treasury and the com- 
munity fund was small. 

Receipts from endowment and from earnings were very small in 
the family welfare field. For the group as a whole, endowment fur- 
nished 1.8 per cent and earnings three-tenths of 1 per cent of the 
total requirements. 

Table VII shows for the fourteen areas as a group, that public 
agencies expended most of the money in this field. This was true, 
however, in but eight of the cities included in the table. In the other 
six cities, Canton, Cleveland, Dayton, Lancaster, New Orleans, and 
Omaha, the private agencies expended the most money. The great 
weight of the Buffalo and Detroit figures explains in part why so 
large a proportion of the expenditures are accredited to the public 
agencies when the fourteen areas are considered as a group. 

The situation in Dayton is unusual in that although the public 
treasury provided the greater proportion of the funds in this field, 
the private agencies expended the larger amount. This is because 
the private agencies were supported to an unusual extent by public 
funds. Reference to Table XI shows that 24.2 per cent of the funds 
of private agencies in Dayton were from the public treasury. 
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Table XII indicates also that the responsibility for expending the 
public funds was divided almost equally between the mothers’ pen- 
sion bureaus and the public relief agencies. For the group as a whole 
the public relief agencies expended more than the mothers’ pension 
bureaus. This was so, however, in only five of the fourteen cities. In 
eight of the cities the mothers’ pension bureaus expended more than 
the public relief agencies. In the remaining city, New Orleans, there 
was neither a mothers’ pension bureau nor a public relief agency. 

In Cleveland the proportions were unusual. Of the total disburse- » 
ments in the field, the public relief agencies expended only 4.1 per 
cent, as against 33.6 per cent expended by the mothers’ pension 
bureaus and 62.3 per cent by the private relief agencies. 

Table VIII shows a classification of expenditures according to 
item. For the group as a whole, almost 80 per cent of the total ex- 
penditure was for relief. The proportion varied from 54.9 per cent 
in New Orleans to 87.9 per cent in Detroit. Only three cities, how- 
ever, Buffalo, Detroit, and St. Paul, used more than 80 per cent of 
their funds for relief. In seven of the areas less than 75 per cent of 
the total funds were spent for relief, and in seven areas 75 per cent 
or more of all disbursements were for relief. 

Buffalo and Detroit, two of the three cities which spent more than 
80 per cent of their funds for relief, are the cities which reported the 
highest percentage of funds from taxes. New Orleans which reported 
the lowest percentage of expenditures for relief obtained only 2 per 
cent of its funds from taxes. 

The five cities, Canton, Cleveland, Lancaster, New Orleans, and 
Omaha, in which less than 70 per cent of the expenditures were for 
relief, are the same five cities designated above that obtained the 
largest portion of their funds from the community chest. 

The average amount of relief per capita population for the group 
as a whole was $1.03. There was a wide variation among the differ- 
ent areas, from $0.14 in New Orleans to $1.52 in St. Paul. In only 
four of the fourteen areas was the per capita figure in excess of one 
dollar, but two of these, Buffalo and Detroit, contributed three-fifths 
of the absolute amount of relief of the group as a whole and thus 
greatly influenced the average figure. 

The per capita figures in Table VIII may be compared with per 
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capita figures presented in the service tabulations. There it was 
shown that the average per capita figure for twenty-one areas was 
$0.85, as against $1.03 for the fourteen areas included in Table VIII. 


TABLE VIII 
EXPENDITURES DURING 1928 BY ALL AGENCIES FOR FAMILY WELFARE AND 
RELIEF, AMOUNT AND PER CENT DISTRIBUTION BY ITEM; 
AND RELIEF PER CAPITA POPULATION 








EXPENDITURES BY AGENCIES FOR FAMILY WELFARE AND RELIEF: 1928 














Amount Per Cent Distribution : 
METROPOLITAN — 
- ; -. Oper- pag 
erating . ay- | ating ° - 
Total Pay-roll Expense Relief roll | Ex. | Relief 7 
pense 
(rz) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Total for 
Fourteen 
Areas. . .|$7,026, 161/$1 , 171 ,933/$296, 855195, 557,373) 16.7] 4.2] 79.1|$1.03 
Buffalo: .. <...... $1, 333,708/9 194,127/$ 51,553|$1,088,028] 14.6] 3.9] 81.5|$1.50 
OREN 2 coc « 142,077 32,417; 10,990 98,670} 22.8] 7.7] 69.5] 0.82 
Cleveland..... 1,215,083 354,995} 74,930 785,158] 29.2] 6.2] 64.6] 0.70 
Dayton....... 236,656 40,758] 11,575 184,323] 17.2] 4.9] 77.9] 0.84 
Des Moines... 217,587 39,834] 9,395 168,358} 18.3} 4.3] 77-4] 1.04 
WEE: .. 2... 2,621,975 259,685] 56,455] 2,305,835] 9.9] 2.2] 87.9] 1.42 
Lancaster..... 57,860 11,884] 10,335 35,641] 20.5] 17.9] 61.6] 0.58 
New Orleans. . 112,341 39,045} 11,578 61,718] 34.8] 10.3] 54.9] 0.14 
Omang... <<: 184,977 54,137] 13,958 116,882] 29.3} 7.5} 63.2] 0.54 
Reading...... 170,705 27,024] 10,260 133,421! 15.8] 6.0] 78.2] 0.90 
Sioux City.... 755937 13,023] 5,639 57,275| 17.21 7.4] 75-4] 0.72 
Springfield, Il. 75,953 13,211] 9,391 53,351] 17.4] 12.4] 70.2] 0.81 
Seber... 2. 487,596 71,750] 15,482] 400,364] 14.7] 3.2] 82.1] 1.52 
Wichila: .....: 93,706 20,043] 5,314 68,349] 21.4] 5.7] 72.9] 0.76 





























The difference between the two average figures results from the in- 
clusion in the two tables of different areas. In the service tabulation 

ine areas are included which are not included in Table VIII. Eight 
of these nine areas, Akron, Chicago, Columbus, Grand Rapids, 
Minneapolis, Sharon, Springfield (Ohio), and St. Louis had per 
capita figures which were lower than the average. In Table VIII, 
two areas are included which are not included in the service tabula- 


tSee A. W. McMillen, Measurement in Social Work, p. 37. 
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tions. One of these, Buffalo, contributed about one-fifth of the total 
relief for the fourteen areas and had a relief per capita figure of $1.50. 
These differences in the original data account for the discrepancy be- 
tween the two average relief per capita figures. 

For the individual cities which are included in both tables the 
discrepancies are small. These small discrepancies exist because the 
data of relief expenditures were taken from different sources. The 
values used in Table VIII were taken from the annual reports of 
receipts and expenditures, whereas the values used in the service 
tabulations were taken from the monthly service reports. 

The following table prepared from the data in Tables VI and 
VIII shows the cities arranged in order of importance of the propor- 
tion of income derived from public funds: 


























Percentage of Percentage of Amount of Relief 
’ Funds Obtained ji i 
Metropolitan Area ys oc sae Kel dln 
(1) 2) (3) 
Total for four- 

teen cities... 70.2 79.1 $1.03 
OL a a ene 96.2 87.9 $1.42 
1, A aa Ewe 81.5 1.50 
POAUIR: fois icc at 69.4 72 0.90 
67 65.2 82.1 1.52 
Springfield, Illinois . 61.9 70.2 0.81 
PIOUS TCILY. 5 ob eo 61.8 75-4 0.72 
Jie hee 72.9 0.76 
SY Cr 56.3 77.9 0.84 
Des Moines....... 23 79 A I .04 
CC. re 44.9 69.5 0.82 
RS Si cic ne 41.3 63.2 0.54 
Cleveland. . 37.2 64.6 0.70 
Lancaster......... 29.4 61.6 0.58 
New Orleans....... 2.0 54-9 0.14 





This table shows these two general points: (1) agencies in the family 
welfare field which were supported largely by public funds reported 
a larger proportion of their expenditures as relief than did the agen- 
cies supported by funds from the community chest organization; 
and (2) areas in which the agencies were supported largely by public 
funds and where the largest part of the expenditure was for relief, 
show a higher figure for relief per capita population than do the 
areas in which the agencies were financed by the community chests. 
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The cities at the top of the list may be contrasted with those at 
the bottom. Detroit, Buffalo, and St. Paul show a relief per capita 
figure more than twice as large as the Cleveland per capita figure, 
which is the highest of the three cities at the bottom of the list. 

TABLE IX 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES DURING 1928 BY MOTHERS PENSION BUREAUS AND 
AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER CASE PER MONTH 








| RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES BY MOTHERS PENSION BUREAUS: 1928 











AVERAGE | 
NUMBER| } Expenditures 
or Cases} 
SERVED : | 
METROPOLITAN Wier | sony Total for the Year | ee 
BY | Public | 
Moruers) Treasury | | | 
PENSION} Oper- | | Oper- 
BUREAUS) 
| | Fou 
| Baw 


(8) Po) ‘| (10) 


@ |G6)| © | @ 


| 

| 

| 

| 
| | | | | 
teen Areas | | | 
Reportin | 

Pp g 

Completely..| 3,909 $2,353,146$2,335,067$127,285$8,782.$2, 109, 900 $49. 80$2. 71 $0.19 $46.90 


(1) 
Total for Thir- | 








Total | | | sae] Relief | Total Pay | i Relief 
| 
| 
| 


ve ae 
| 

















ae | 474 $ 351,464$ 351,464$ 21,888$4,666$ 324,910$61. -7983- 85$0 .82$57.12 
TO a ee .r.b} 34,740 34,746 1,800 300) 32,646 nr.) mr. n. Tr) Mr. 
Cleveland....... ar pm 770, 407,770] 27,773)..-.-- 379,997 64.73) 4. 41|..---| 60.32 
| | | | 
(2 Sareea ae 222 66,652 66,652) 4,462) 233) 61,9057 25.02) I. 68 0.08) 23.26 
Des Moines. ... .| 240 54,350 54,350! 3,600)......] 50,750) 18.88) 1.25)..... | 17.63 
Deel os s< 5. <0 | 1,421 964,267) 964,267} 40,686...... | 923,581| 57.55) 2.39]..... 54.16 
| | | ‘Ae Sere OY 
Grand Rapids. . 165 88, 380) 86,739) 3,100) 175) 83,464) 43.82) 1.58! 0.09) 42.15 
Harrisburg*..... | nr. | 46,852 47,012} 4,564|...... | 42,448, Mr.) nr) mr} mr. 
Lancaster....... | 36 | 18,400 18,094; 1,392 182) 16,520) 41.88) 3.22) 0.42) 38.24 
| | | | | | | 
Omaha aia cnereiecd | IIs 49,636) 53,475| Se | 50,975) 38.75 ro) ee | 36.04 
Reading Et wieie ate | 165 102,980) 83,909} 6,830) 1,149) 75,930) 42.34) 3.45| 0.54) 38.35 
eee | 27 10,760 3G J0Ol. cc ee'bs< | ae d aloes | 10,760) 33.21|..... Ra giniks | 33-25 
| | | | 
Sioux City*...... nr. 31, 5I1| Ce ee | ee | 31, s13| ail as! mr! nr. 
Springfield, Ill... .| 55 19,333) 19,333 1,200! 155) 17,978} 29.30) 1.82) 0.24) 27.24 
Se. iaxehaeoan 82 ei 38,606, 3,303 251 — 39.23) 3.36) 0.25) 35.62 
| | | | 
Se See | 382 180, 548) 180,548} 10,551) eo 168,026) 38.88) 2.29) 0.13) 36.46 
Wichita*........ | nT. 14,189 7. eee Roe on% } 14,189) Bf) Wy) El Be. 
} | | | | | 








® Not included in the total. 
bn.r.=Not reported. 


Detroit, Buffalo, and St. Paul each reported more than 80 per cent 
of its expenditure as relief. Cleveland, Lancaster, and New Orleans 
reported 64.6 per cent, 61.6 per cent, and 54.9 per cent respectively. 
On the other hand, Cleveland, Lancaster, and New Orleans reported 
as expended for salaries 29.2 per cent, 20.5 per cent, and 34.8 per 
cent as against 9.9 per cent, 14.6 per cent, and 14.7 per cent for 
Detroit, Buffalo, and St. Paul. 
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Two conditions may account for these variations: (1) the inac- 
curacies of the data; and (2) the differences in policy with regard to 
family welfare and relief work. The first condition should be elimi- 
nated in the future so that the second will be more accurately re- 
flected. The inaccuracies of the data are largely due to the incom- 
pleteness of the reports given by the public agencies. As shown in 
Tables [IX and X, many of the public agencies reported no values for 
operating expense and in some cases reported no pay-roll expendi- 
tures. Others reported small values for both these items, values 
which are not comparable with the items reported by the private 
agencies. Apparently many public agencies occupy quarters in court 
houses or similar buildings and make no entry in their accounts to 
cover rent, light, and similar operating expenses. 

Notwithstanding this source of error, the variations may be due 
largely to actual differences in policy. In some cities the policy is to 
provide relief in the form of money, while in other cities the policy 
is to emphasize personal service and to give less monetary assistance. 
The actual extent of such differences cannot be determined from 
these data. To make such a study it would be necessary to have 
complete data with regard to salaries and have those data classified 
into at least two groups: (1) salaries of social case workers, and (2) 
salaries of administrative officers and clerical workers. A comparison 
of the ratios between salaries of social service workers and expendi- 
tures for monetary relief would reflect the relief and service policies 
in the various areas. 

Table IX shows the receipts and expenditures of mothers’ pension 
bureaus. The receipts in all cities were derived from taxes. The data, 
as previously mentioned, were not completely reported. The values 
for pay-roll and operating expense were not reported by many 
agencies, and other agencies reported only partial values for these 
items. The relief figures, however, are probably quite accurate. 
Thus the most dependable figures in the table are the absolute 
amounts of relief given in column six and the figures for the aver- 
age expenditure per family case per month, in column ten. The 
average amount of relief per case per month varied from $17.63 in 
Des Moines to $60.32 in Cleveland. The average for thirteen areas 
was $46.90. 





TABLE X 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES DURING 1928 BY PUBLIC AGENCIES FOR FAMILY WELFARE AND RELIEF 
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The receipts and expenditures of public relief agencies are shown 
in Table X. The relief figures in this table also are the most depend- 
able values. The average amount of relief per relief case per month 
ranged from $3.27 in Sharon to $29.93 in Detroit. The average for 
twelve areas was $16.00. 


TABLE XI 
RECEIPTS DURING 1928 BY PRIVATE AGENCIES FOR FAMILY WELFARE AND RELIEF 








RECEIPTS BY PRIVATE AGENCIES FOR FAMILY WELFARE 
AND RELIEF: 1928 





METROPOLITAN AREA Publi End Cc F Other 
Total Bae ON - ommuny | Contri- Earnings 
Treasury| ment Fund butions 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 





Total for fifteen areas!$2 , 256, 312/$42 ,967/$128 ,026/$1, 779, 185|$284,064|$22,070 























PRMROGTN ss Blasio ie oceels oee S TIT, 1O$/$ 1, 1971... -. Se 400;.447|8 10, 78Tl.,...\. 2. 
1 Eee gee BEE POS 3 5 hc $ 17,635] 212,070] 124,324/$ 1,733 
RSs seas asin RSE 85,545} 5,008 2,700 75,272 Big BOS| hore. «-0s 
MOIS IRI Ts oisics ss snare on 775,073|....---| 44,406] 674,163] 52,789] 3,715 
LS ed eee a 138,433] 33,498 483 GS.000!  “O,398li «6.» 
Des MOMES .......5 6. e608 102908) soca 4,504 76,659] 20,987 58 
Ce ee ee WOO S461. < - cachooneee ee 95,844, 4,692]....... 
MANOAMET. 63 S55ks.. os 44,580 142] 2,907 32,369] 3,241] 5,921 
New Orleans........... 112,164] 2,200] 7,657 907,223) 4,883 201 
Omaha Pee eats eattaysausteend BOO SOG 66 0s5 si 5,464 83,123] 11,887] 6,053 
are Ce ROS a srecccsts 2,982 40,445 7,955 121 
SNK ACY. 226. ges Seen BO ORY fc 5 a elles 6s Se 23,301 5,078 272 
Springfield, Ill.......... 30,954 922 859 22,704 5,473 996 
Es AMIS 6. cin! so sn'geer seg Raum BOF SPOS 0524 8 38,429 DIOFO92| . 18,7 TAL. 0s «.- 
RANE cb ick en bier BOPOTO| sc Scre| oa cco ee 32,663} 4,353] 3,000 





The average amount of relief per relief case was much lower for 
the public relief agencies than for the mothers’ pension bureaus, 
$16.00 as against $46.90. The mothers’ pension bureaus presumably 
furnish complete support to practically all their cases, whereas the 
public relief agencies may give but partial support to many cases, 
supplementing the family income derived from wages, natural 
sources, or other social agencies. In all but one of the cities for 
which a comparison could be made, the relief per case was lower for 
the public relief agencies than for the mothers’ pension bureaus. In 
Des Moines the figures were practically equal, $17.67 as against 
$17.63. 
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Tables XI and XII show the receipts and expenditures of private 
agencies. These agencies were supported almost entirely by com- 
munity fund organizations. Dayton was unusual in that its private 
agencies received 24 per cent of their funds from the public treasury. 
TABLE XII 


EXPENDITURES DURING 1928 BY PRIVATE AGENCIES FOR FAMILY WEL- 
FARE AND RELIEF AND AVERAGE PER CASE PER MONTH 





























EXPENDITURES BY PRIVATE AGENCIES FOR 
AvERACE FamILy WELFARE AND RELIEF: 1928 
NUMBER OF 
Cases SERVED 
Num-| PER MontTH Amount 
Ber or| BY PRIVATE 
AGEN- — Average 
METROPOLITAN CIES Weisane per Case | Aver- 
AREA RE- Total for the Year per age re- 
PORT- Month lief 
ING per 
Relief 
. Oper-} Case 
Service : Operat- Pay-|ating] per 
an Relief ing Ex- : roll | Ex- |Month 
Relief | only Total Pay-roll} pense Relief pense 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) | (9) | (to) 
Total for thir- 
teen areas re- 
porting com- 
pletely...... 68 |13,417 | 5,278/$1,836,327|$690, 648/$201 , 268/$944, 411/$4.29/$2 .25|$14 .91 
IEF celemeictereh 5 6394 334|$ 111,254/$ 29,683/$ 11,000/$ 70,571/$3 .87|$1 .44|$17 .6 
IONS secon be 6 nr. Lr. 352,199] 109,298] 28,845) 214,056] m.r.| n.r. nr. 
CHIN gos 0 nc eerste 4 533 179 81,521} 30,317] 10,674] 40,530] 4.74] 1.67} 18.87 
Cleveland. ....2.56 3 4,016 | 1,069 756,500] 325,362] 74,930] 356,208) 6.75] 1.56] 27.78 
Dayton. mela east 5 797 414 135,0 36,296] 11,342} 87,442] 3.80] 1.19] 17.80 
Des Moines....... 8 833 468 101,689] 34,355 8,890] 58,444] 3.44] 0.89] 10.41 
Do, | eer 7 1,471° 405 09,726} 44,665) 13,530] 41,522] 2.44) 0.74) 8.54 
Pancaster. i... 6... 4 472 104 39,766] 10,492] 10,153} 19,121] 1.85} 1.79) 8.21 
New Orleans...... 8 1,111 538 112,341] 39,045] 11,578} 61,718] 2.93] 0.87] 9.56 
Omaha Spe irk Satara d 5 877 343 106,130} 48,037] 13,958] 44,135] 4.56] 1.32] 10.70 
Reading.......... 6 549 | 203 59,619} 16,934) 7,986] 34,699] 2.59) 1.21] 14.24 
Siems Cy... ...... 5 433° 245 29,507} 10,892 4,621] 13,994] 2.10] 0.89] 4.76 
St. Paul Se 6 1,486 831 175,032] 54,350} 13,511} 107,162] 3.05] 0.76) 10.75 
Springfield, Ill...... 2 200° 55 28,072] 10,211 9,086 8,775| 4-25] 3-79] 13.30 
WICKET... cones 5 nr. n.F. 39,530] 16,707 4,785| 18,038} mr} mr. nr. 



































® Includes major-care cases worked on and all minor-care cases reported. 


b Not included in the total. 

¢ Average based on seven months. 
4 Average based on ten months. 

e Average based gn eleven months. 


The private agencies reported a larger proportion of their ex- 
penditures as salaries and operating expense than did the public 
agencies and mothers’ pension bureaus. Whereas the latter agencies 
reported their relief proportions as 85 and 94 per cent respectively, 
the private agencies reported approximately half their expenditures 


as relief. 
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This difference between the figures of the public agencies on the 
one hand and the private agencies on the other may be due to: (r) 
the incomplete data for the public agencies; and (2) differences in 
types of service rendered. The private agencies serve many cases 
which receive little or no relief, whereas up to the present the public 
agencies typically serve very few such cases. People fall into distress 
for a variety of reasons, of which destitution is only one. Many 
public agencies, however, limit their service to cases that involve 
economic distress. 

The following figures taken from Tables X, XI, and XII empha- 
size the differences in types of service. Thirteen mothers’ pension 
bureaus served an average of 3,909 cases per month, all of which 
were relief cases. The sixteen public agencies served an average of 
14,384 cases per month, of which 11,147, or about 80 per cent, were 
relief cases. The sixty-eight private agencies, on the other hand, 
served an average of but 13,417 cases per month and of these only 
5,278, or less than 4o per cent, were relief cases. The average amount 
of relief per relief case per month given by private agencies for thir- 
teen areas as a group, was $14.91, ranging from $4.76 in Sioux City 
to $27.78 in Cleveland. 

The following table gives for eight cities a comparison of relief 
per relief case per month, by type of agency: 











Mothers’ Pensi Public Relief . . 
Metropolitan Area . aes a ‘aa Private Agencies 
(1) (2) (3) 
Cleveland......... $60.32 $14.40 $22.78 
ee 23.26 10.43 17.80 
Des Moines....... 17.63 17 .67 10.41 
BOPEROIE. of oe seed 54.16 29.93 8.54 
OS ae 36.904 4.86 10.70 
PREAGING 0 soa sss 38.35 22.61 14.24 
Springfield, Ill...... 37.24 15.61 13.30 
|| Sere 36.46 14.15 10.75 














In seven of the eight cities the figure for the mothers’ pension bu- 
reau is larger than the average figure either for the public agencies 
or the private agencies. In Des Moines the figures for the mothers’ 
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pension bureau and the public agencies are practically equal but 
both are larger than the figure for the private agencies. In five of the 
eight cities the figure for the public agencies is larger than the figure 
for the private agencies. In three cities, Cleveland, Dayton and 
Omaha, the figure for the private agencies exceeds that of the public 
relief agencies. In no city is the figure for the private agencies as 
large as that of the mothers’ pension bureau. 

The foregoing tables include data from fewer cities than the tables 
that relate only to service. The less satisfactory response to the re- 
quest for financial data may be charged in large degree to the inabil- 
ity of agencies to allocate costs to functions and to the failure of 
certain organizations—principally the public and the sectarian 
organizations—to report total costs. Nevertheless, difficulties in- 
herent in the schedule itself and in its accompanying instructions 
must also be held partly responsible. The difficulties encountered in 
the use of Form Z for the year 1928 led to a revision of the form and 
the instructions for the year 1929.' While it is too early to make 
predictions, the reports so far received indicate that the figures for 
the year 1929 will more nearly attain the objectives of the joint com- 
mittee, namely, an accurate statement of receipts and expenditures 
classified by fields of work and the determination of unit costs within 
each field. 

A. R. GrirFiTH 
HELEN R. JETER 
A. W. McMILLEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


* Copies of this form and instructions for the year 1929 may be obtained from the 
Joint Committee on the Registration of Social Statistics, Social Science Research 
Building, University of Chicago. 





PUBLIC WELFARE ORGANIZATION WITH REFER- 
ENCE TO CHILD WELFARE ACTIVITIES: 





THF NATURE OF THE CENTRAL AUTHORITY 


TUDENTS of public social service are familiar with the two 

S developments that have been taking place in the United 

States in connection with the creation and the maintenance 

of institutions and agencies intended to serve and to care for the 
groups usually known as wards of the state. 

In connection with the relief of the destitute, the small local unit 
was intrusted with the task of caring for the poor, and the universal 
need of enlarging the area as well as of increasing resources and 
developing skill has been always apparent. The necessity of devel- 
oping specialized agencies and institutions that were too costly for 
the local unit for such groups as the insane, the feeble-minded, the 
physically handicapped, the felon, the delinquent child, and in some 
cases the dependent child, was also early recognized, and state 
institutions multiplied to meet these needs. 

These did not replace the almshouses or jails but drew off groups 
of persons who had been and would, but for the new institutions, 
still be confined in them or relieved by local poor law officials or 
rudely dealt with by local police. 

There appeared then two situations calling for the creation of 
new central authorities: (1) the multiplicity and variety of state 
institutions, each of which, organized as an independent authority 
with its own board of trustees and its own clientéle, would approach 
the legislature in its own behalf and advocate partial and localized 
support; and (2) the local jurisdictions which were collecting the 
people’s taxes but giving very unequal and often unskilful service. 
There were, too, the private charitable institutions, which if endowed 

t Acknowledgments are made for assistance in assembling this material to Arlien 
Johnson, Evangeline Rasmuson, and Katherine L. Holden, graduate students in Social 
Service. It is published at the present time partly in order to obtain further assistance 


from those now responsible for administering the authorities to which reference is made 
and partly because there is so great a dearth of available material on the subject. 
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were under the legal supervision of the court but were subject to no 
supervision as to the social aspects of their work. 

The question of federal responsibility was raised, of course. There 
had always been from the time of the ordinance of the Northwest 
Territory federal grants for school purposes; and, in the early eight- 
een twenties, grants of public land were made to two schools for 
the deaf, one in Hartford, Connecticut, one in Danville, Kentucky, 
justified because the schools rendered in each case service to a num- 
ber of states by caring for their deaf children and training teachers 
for that field of work. 

When Dorothea Dix tried in the years 1848-53 to secure federal 
grants to the states to add to the state provision for the care of the 
insane, the bill which passed both houses of Congress authorizing 
such a grant was vetoed by President Pierce on the ground of lack 
of constitutional power; and that view of restricted federal authority 
has prevailed, so that from that time to the present the central 
authority in the fields that were known as “charities and correc- 
tions,” and are now in general described by the words “public 
welfare” or “social welfare,’ must be the state authorities. That 
means that there are forty-eight varieties of central authority in 
this field. 

The movement in the direction of creating such central authorities 
may be said to have begun in the decade between 1845 and 1860, 
when New York created a State Board of Inspectors for its three 
prisons,’ a State Board of Emigration Commissioners,? and a De- 
partment of Charities and Corrections’ in the City of New York 
that helped the Massachusetts officials in their thinking on the sub- 
ject and influenced the legislation of 1863 authorizing the establish- 
ment of the Board of State Charities. That movement has spread so 
universally that there are only three states, Mississippi, Nevada, and 
Utah, in which such authorities have not been created although in 
some, as, for example, Arkansas, an authority once created may 
have been abolished, or as Colorado, the legislature may have re- 
fused to appropriate, or an appropriation may have been vetoed. 

In connection with these authorities, a few outstanding issues 


t Laws of New York (1847), chap. 460. 
2 Tbid., chap. 195. 3 Ibid. (1860), chap. 510. 
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have presented themselves. One of these is the form the structure 
should be given. A second is the scope of its work, that is, whether 
or not one authority should be responsible for service to several 
groups of persons needing very differeat forms of aid, or whether the 
responsibility should be divided among a number of different au- 
thorities. This subject will be briefly discussed at a later point. 

With reference to form, it may be said that at first they were 
almost universally continuous boards of unpaid members who were 
reimbursed for their expenses, with power to visit, to ask for reports, 
with the duty of making investigations into the causes of poverty 
and of crime and of reporting their observations and conclusions to 
the governor and to the legislature with recommendations regard- 
ing the needed legislation,’ but with very slight administrative au- 
thority. 

The duties of these central authorities grouped themselves into 
three main groups, namely, (1) those relating to the state institu- 
tions, which were generally administered by boards of trustees, 
again continuous boards of unpaid members, who selected the staff 
and in general were responsible for the financial administration of 
their respective institutions; (2) those relating to the local authori- 
ties, the county almshouse or out-door relief officials, the town 
officers, etc.; and (3) those relating to the private institution or 
agency. 

This relationship of advice and supervision which was based on 
persuasion, suggestion, education—fundamentally on the consent of 
the institution or local authorities—seemed ineffective and futile; 
and, for the boards of trustees and the central advisory boards 
were substituted in a number of states a single board of control, 
again continuous, but made up of paid members. And in some cases, 
as Illinois between 1910 and 1917, and Ohio between 1911 and 
1920, the board of control replaced the boards of trustees of state 
institutions, while the board of advice or of supervision was con- 
tinued as a co-ordinate authority. 

In 1917, a new development began when Illinois replaced its two 
boards by a department, with a director at its head. That example 


t The Rhode Island authority created in 1869 was given administrative duties, but 
there were special features in the Rhode Island situation that explained this. 
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has been followed by thirteen states, so that at the present there are 
departments with the executive officer substantially at the head in 
fourteen states. This does not mean that even in those states the 
advisory board has always been abolished. It may remain as a part 
of the organization in a number of states, but it is rarely the head 
and the true policy-determining factor in the situation. 

This general question of the structure of the central authority 
seems of sufficient interest to justify the classification of the states 
on the basis of their statutory structural arrangements.’ 

In the following paragraphs, then, is presented material taken 
wholly from the statutes, which, as has been said, show only what 
may or should be set up. If no appropriation is available or if no 
appointments are made under the statute, the statute is of course 
nullified. 

Because of the character of the material summarized, it has been 
thrown into two forms, (1) an analysis of the statutes with citations, 
(2) a tabular classification. 


STATES IN WHICH DEPARTMENTS HAVE BEEN SET UP 
I 


Since 1917, when the [Illinois legislature departmentalized the 
administrative organization of that state, thirteen states have estab- 
lished departments in their governmental plan for the administration 
of public welfare activities. These vary from departments such as 
that of Illinois,” in which the work is headed by a single director 
assisted perhaps both by subordinate executives and by commissions, 
to New Mexico,3 in which the department consists of a board of 
five, two or three of whom must be women, which creates two bu- 
reaus, one of child welfare and one of public health. 

The division of the government doing the work of a public welfare 
department may be known as the Department of Institutions and 
Agencies (New Jersey), Department of Social Welfare (California), 

It must be kept in mind that only by a thorough examination of the appropriations 


and of the reported expenditures can a true picture of the situation in the states be ob- 
tained. 


2 Illinois Laws (1917), pp. 4-28. 
3 New Mexico Compiled Statutes (1929), chap. 126, pp. 1532-33. 
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or even Department of Business Control (Washington), as well as 
by the more usual name, Public Welfare. 

Boards or commissions are associated with the director or head of 
the department in the following states: California,’ Colorado,? Idaho, 
New Jersey,? New Mexico,‘ New York,5 and Ohio.® In Illinois? and 
Massachusetts*® provision is made for advisory boards, and Idaho,? 
though with no such definite provision, in 1929 created a Public 
Institutions Improvement Board,” which, through its biennial re- 
ports to the governor on the conditions and needs of the state in- 
stitutions, may prove to be an advisory agent for the department. 
A board of administration supervising all the state departments is 
found in Michigan™ and Pennsylvania,” while in Washington™ the 
heads of the various departments themselves, with the governor, 
comprise an administrative board to analyze and co-ordinate their 
work. Nebraska™ provides for no specific supervision of its board. 

Appointment of the director of the department rests with the 
governor in Idaho, Ohio, and Tennessee,’5 and with confirmation by 
the senate or council, in California, Colorado, Illinois, Massachu- 


t California Session Laws (1925), chap. 18, p. 19; chap. 62, p. 146. 

2 Colorado Laws (1923), chap. 169; here the department has been inoperative since 
1920. 

3 New Jersey, Cumulative Supplement to Compiled Statutes (1911-24), Subject 34, 
secs. 42-62. 

4 New Mexico Compiled Statutes (1929), chap. 126, pp. 1532-33. 

5 New York Laws (1927), chap. 585, p. 1504; (1928), chap. 859, p. 1824; (1929), 
chap. 565, art. xvi, pp. 1188-90. 

6 Ohio, Throckmorton’s Annotated Code (1929), p. 43- 

7 Illinois Laws (1917), p. 4. 

8 Massachusetts General Laws (1921), chap. 18. 

9 Idaho Compiled Statutes (1919), sec. 342, Pp. 112. 

1° Idaho Laws (1929), chap. 161, p. 291. 

1 Michigan Public Acts (1921), No. 163, p. 335; (1921), No. 2, p. 5. 

2 Pennsylvania Laws (1921), p. 1144; (1923), p. 498. 

3 Washington Session Laws (1921), chap. 7, p. 21, Remington’s Administrative Code 
(1922), chap. I, secs. 10760-94. 

% Nebraska Compiled Statutes (1922), secs. 8159, 8329; Constitution, art. iv, sec. 19. 

8 Idaho Compiled Statutes (1919), sec. 342; Ohio, Throckmorton’s Annotated Code 
(1929), Sec. 154 ff.; Tennessee Code (1926 Supp.), sec. 373@ 33. 
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setts, Michigan, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, and Washington.' The 
executive board makes the appointment in New Jersey and New 
York;? and in New Mexico,3 where there is no director, the heads of 
the two bureaus are chosen by the board. Notice should perhaps 
be taken of the fact that in New Mexico the Boards of Trustees of 
Institutions have not been abolished. 


II 

At this time there are eight states in which the authority takes 
the form of a supervising board. These states are Delaware,‘ 
Georgia,’ Indiana,® Louisiana,’ Maine,’ Montana,? New Hamp- 
shire,’? and North Carolina.” In all but one of these, the board is 
appointed by the governor, usually with the confirmation of the 
senate. In North Carolina, however, the members of the State 
Board of Charities and Public Welfare are elected by the Senate, 
though recommendations are made by the governor. In all of them, 
a prime responsibility is the supervision and advisory aid given to 
state charitable and penal institutions. Georgia and Louisiana give 
their boards some powers of supervision over private charitable or- 
ganizations, and Delaware, Georgia, Indiana, New Hampshire, and 
North Carolina give them some responsibility for the private child- 
caring and child-placing institutions. 

* California Laws (1925), chap. 18; chap. 62; Colorado Laws (1923), chap. 169; 
Illinois Laws (1917), pp. 4-28; Massachusetts General Laws (1921), chap. 18; Michigan 
Public Acts (1921), No. 163, No. 2; Nebraska Constitution, art. iv, sec. 19, Compiled 
Statutes (1922), secs. 8159, 8329; Pennsylvania Laws (1921), p. 1144; Laws (1923), 
p- 498; Washington Laws (1921), chap. 7; Remington Administration Code (1922), 
chap. 1, secs. 10760-94. 

2 New Jersey Statutes, cited above; New York, ibid. 

3 New Mexico Compiled Statutes (1929), chap. 126, p. 1533. 

4 Delaware Laws (1919), chap. 64, pp. 139-43. 

5 Georgia Session Laws (1919), No. 186, pp. 224-27. 

6 Indiana, Burns’s Statutes (1926), Vol. II, art. 16, secs. 4296-4305, p. 238. 

7 Louisiana Laws (1921), chap. 101, p. 209. 

8 Maine Session Laws (1927), chap. 48, p. 38; Revised Statutes (1916), chap. 147, 
p. 1632. 

9 Montana, Choate’s Revised Codes (1921), chap. 24, secs. 325-35. 

10 New Hampshire Public Laws (1926), Vol. I, chap. 108, p. 403. 

1 North Carolina Consolidated Statutes (1919), Vol. II, chap. 88, pp. 96-100. 
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III 

Administrative boards, unpaid or ex officio, as distinguished on 
the one hand from supervisory and on the other from authorities 
especially appointed, are at present found in eight states. In Con- 
necticut,’ Kentucky,? South Carolina,’ Virginia, and Wyoming,' 
the board is an appointed, unpaid board with varying administrative 
duties. Oregon’s board is ex officio, composed of the governor, the 
secretary of state, and the state treasurer,° while Vermont has a 
Department of Public Welfare whose duties are almost wholly super- 
visory;’ but the governor has been officially made the successor to 
the Board of Control, and he inherits its administrative powers.’ 
Rhode Island also has an unpaid Public Welfare Commission.° 


IV 
Salaried boards of control, or their equivalent are functioning in 
Alabama,” Arizona," Iowa,” Kansas,"’ Minnesota,“ North Dakota,*™ 
Oklahoma," South Dakota,’ Texas, West Virginia, and Wis- 
consin.”° 
In most cases these boards are composed of three members ap- 


* Connecticut Public Acts (1921), chap. 307, p. 3324. 

2 Kentucky Acts (1928), chap. 16, p. 81-129. 

3 South Carolina Code (1922), Vol. II, chap. xxvi, p. 285. 

4 Virginia Acts of Assembly (1922), chap. 105, pp. 156-62. 

5 Wyoming Compiled Statutes (1921), sec. 499; Session Laws (1921), chap. 154, 
Pp. 255. 

6 Oregon, Olson’s Laws (1920), chap. viii, secs. 2796-2812. 

7 Vermont Public Acts (1923), No. 7, pp. 6-18. 

8 Vermont Public Acts (1923), No. 7, p. 15. 

9 Rhode Island General Laws (1923), chap. 413, p. 1803; Public Laws (1925), chap. 
339; (1926), chap. 862; (1927), chaps. 961, 965. 

10 Alabama General Acts (1923), No. 85, p. 67. 

Arizona Session Laws (1919), chap. 64, pp. 91-97. 

” Towa Code (1927), chap. 166, secs. 3275-86, p. 450. 

3 Kansas Revised Statutes, chap. 76, sec. 108; chap. 76, sec. 145. 

%4 Minnesota General Statutes (1923), chap. 25, pp. 4398-4453. 

5 North Dakota Laws (1919), chap. 71, p. 85; (1923), chap. 150, p. 140. 

© Oklahoma, Bunn’s Statutes (1921), Vol. I, art. v, secs. 49-65, pp. 48-52. 

7 South Dakota Code (1919), Vol. II, sec. 5371, p. 1281. 

% Texas Revised Statutes (1925), Vol. I, Title 20, chaps. 1-7, p. 212. 

9 West Virginia Code Supplement (1909), chap. 15K, secs. 503 a1—a25. Acts (1920), 
chap. 144, p. 550. 

20 Wisconsin Statutes (1927), chap. 46, p. 556. 
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pointed by the governor, though in Oklahoma only the commis- 
sioner is appointed, and he selects his two assistants. As a rule, ap- 
propriations for salaries seem high enough to permit the employment 
of reasonably competent officials. 

The duties of a board of control usually are focused on the public 
charitable and penal institutions of the state, with decidedly less 
emphasis on supervision of private agencies. The board may, how- 
ever, be empowered to care for the interests of dependent and neg- 
lected children, and may create a department for that purpose, as 
in Iowa’ or Minnesota,’ or the job of licensing and inspecting chil- 
dren’s organizations and foster-homes may be turned over to the 
state board of health, as is done in Kansas, New York,‘ and Texas.’ 
In Nebraska® a Department of Public Welfare exists in addition to 
the Board of Control, but its functions are very largely those of a 
department of public health and child welfare. 


V 

Space does not allow of an exact statement with reference to the 
scope of these authorities. Where Illinois and New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania include in one department many of the duties connected 
with the care of the destitute, the mentally and physically handi- 
capped, delinquent children, and adult offenders, Massachusetts and 
New York distribute these among departments of public welfare, 
mental diseases, and corrections or prisons; and two or more au- 
thorities have been set up in California, Florida,’ Maryland,* 
Missouri,? and New Mexico.’”? Missouri has three boards, the State 


* Towa Code (1927), chap. 181 A 1, secs. 3661 a1-a7. 

2 Minnesota Compiled Statutes, chap. 25; Biennial Report of the Children’s Bureau of 
the Board of Control (1927-28). 

3 Kansas Revised Statutes (1923), chap. 65, secs. 501-15. 

4 New York Laws (1924), chap. 437; Consolidated Laws (Cahill), 1928 Supp., pp. 
899-903. 

5 Texas Laws (1929), chap. 204, p. 444. 

6 Nebraska Compiled Statutes (1922), secs. 8159, 8320. 

7 Florida, Constitution, art. iv, sec. 17, p. 1188; Laws (1927), chap. 12288, p. 1210. 

8 Maryland Laws (1922), p. 59. 

9 Missouri Session Laws (1921), pp. 380-90; Revised Statutes (1919), chap. 111, 
secs. 12176-79; (1919), chap. 111, secs. 12406-20. 

10 New Mexico Compiled Statutes (1929), chap. 130, sec. 130-101, 301, 401, 601, 705. 
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Board of Charities, the Board of Managers of Eleemosynary In- 
stitutions, and a State Prison Board. Florida and Maryland have 
only recently entered this group of plural authorities, with the es- 
tablishment, in Florida, of a Department of Public Welfare to supple- 
ment the State Board of Commissioners, and in Maryland, of a 
Board of State Aid and Charities, in addition to the Board of Wel- 
fare. The scope of this new department is too limited to allow it to 
be classed with the state departments previously listed; it is con- 
cerned chiefly with the supervision of persons on parole and with 
child-caring agencies, and with the encouragement of public welfare 


work on a county basis. 
VI 


Minnesota,’ in addition to its board of control, has a commission 
of administration and finance which is granted complete supervisory 
power over all state departments and institutions, in matters of 
expenditure. 

Mississippi, Utah, and Nevada have never had any central public 
welfare authority, and Arkansas, Colorado, and South Carolina 
have had and lost them. 

It may be helpful to present these same data in graphic or syllabus 
form, and that is done in Tables I-V. 


THE WORK OF THE CENTRAL AUTHORITY 

When the central authorities were set up in the states, three sets 
of problems presented themselves at once: 

1. The problems of the state institution. 

2. The problems of the local jurisdiction. 

3. The problems of the private charitable institution or agency. 

The first two of these will not be discussed at this point, but ma- 
terial with reference to the third has been assembled from the 
statutes and from such reports as were available. The subject of 
the relation cf the central authority to the private institution di- 
vides itself into two distinguishable questions: (a) that of super- 
vision or control; (6) that of aid, which is a form of influence and so 
in a way of control. The data are, however, presented in two sec- 
tions, the first summarizing the material assembled that more closely 
bears on supervision and control, the second on the forms apparently 
assumed by the aid given the private agency. 

t Minnesota Laws (1925), chap. 426, pp. 757-73- 
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FORMS OF STATE SUPERVISION AND CONTROL 


OF PRIVATE AGENCIES 


State control and supervision of private charitable organizations 
may take the form of (1) a requirement that the state authority 
approve the granting of the charter of incorporation; (2) provision 
for visitation and inspection by the state authority; (3) a regular 


TABLE I 


NATURE OF THE CENTRAL AuTHORITY: A. STATES POSSESSING PUBLIC 
WELFARE DEPARTMENTS OR THEIR EQUIVALENT 








State 


Remarks 
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. New Jersey........ 





Department of Charities and Corrections. 
eaded by executive board. Secretary 
chosen by governor, with confirmation. 


Public Institutions Improvements Board 
(ex officio board consisting of governor, 
head of department, secretary of state, 
representative of legislature) to function 
as advisory agent (1929). 


Provision is made for an advisory commis- 
sion. Director appointed by governor, 
with confirmation. 


Advisory board provided. Director ap- 
pointed by governor, with confirmation. 


A board of administration supervises all 
state departments. Director is appointed 
by governor, with confirmation. 


Department is mainly public health and 
child welfare. Board of Control also oper- 
ates. No provision for supervision of de- 
partment. Director is appointed by gov- 
ernor with confirmation. 


Executive board heads the department. 
Director appointed by executive board. 
Department of Institutions and Agencies. 


Headed by executive board. No director. 
Heads of two bureaus (Public Health and 
Child Welfare) chosen by executive board. 


Department of Social Welfare. Headed by 
executive board, which appoints the di- 
rector. 


Headed by executive board. Director is ap- 
pointed by governor. 


Supervised by a state board of administra- 
tion. Director is appointed by governor, 
with confirmation. 


Department of Institutions. Chief execu- 
tive officer, a commissioner appointed 
by governor. 


Department of Business Control. Board of 
Administration, made up of heads of vari- 
ous state departments and governor. Di- 
rector appointed by governor, with con- 
firmation. 





Compiled Laws (1921), chap. xvi, 


p. 331. 
Session Laws (1923), chap. 169, 
P. 593- 


Compiled Statutes (1919), sec. 
342, P. 112. 
Laws (1929), chap. 161, p. 291. 


Laws (1917), pp. 4-28. 


General Laws of the Common- 
wealth (1921), chap. 18. 


Laws (1921), chap. 163, Pp. 3353 
chap. 2, p. 5. 


Compiled Statutes (1922), secs. 
8159-8320. _ 

Tbid., Constitution, art. iv, sec. 
19. 


Supplement to Compiled Stat- 
utes (1911-24), subjects 34-42. 
Ibid., subjects 34-60, 34-61. 


Compiled Statutes (1929), chap. 
130, SEC. 130-101, 301, 401, 601, 
7°5- 


Laws (1927), chap. 585, p. 1504; 
(1928), chap. 859, p. 1824; 
(1929), chap. 565, art. xvi, 
pp. 1188-90. 


Throckmorton’s Annotated Code 
(1929), DP. 43. 


Laws (1921), p. 1144. 
Ibid. (1923), p. 498. 


Shannon’s Code (1926), Sup. sec. 
373@ 30, 373@ 103, 312) 1- 
3126 40. 


Session Laws (1921), chap. 7, p. 
21 
Remington’s Administrative 


Code (1922), chap. 1, secs. 
10760-94. 
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TABLE II 


NATURE OF THE CENTRAL AUTHORITY: B. Two oR More SEPARATE AUTHORITIES 








State 


Remarks 


Reference 
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Department of Social Welfare. Headed by 
executive board. Director appointed by 
governor with confirmation of Council or 
Senate. Department of Institutions. 


State Board of Commissioners and Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. Functions of 
latter: (1) supervision of persons on pa- 
role, child-caring agencies, (2) encourage- 
ment of county organizations for public 
welfare. 


Board of Welfare. Board of State Aid and 
Charities. 





Board of Managers of Eleemosynary Insti- 
tutions. State Board of Charities. State | 
prison board. | 


ar se (r927), chap. 49) | p. 86. 
Ibid., chap. 595, p. 1029 


Constitution, art. iv, sec. 17, 


p. 1188. 4 
Laws (1927), chap. 12288, p. 
1210. 


Laws (1922), p. 
Bagby, jena Code, art. 88a, 
PP. 2749-52. 


Session Laws (1921), pp. 380-90. 

Revised Statutes (1919), chap. 
III, secs. 12176-79. 

Ibid. (1919), chap. 111, secs. 
12406-20. 





TABLE III 


NATURE OF THE CENTRAL AUTHORITY: C. SINGLE AUTHORITIES, SUPER- 
VISING Boarps, ADVISING STATE CHARITY AND PENAL INSTITUTIONS 








State 


Remarks 


Reference 
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. New Hampshire..... 


. North Carolina...... 





Supervises private child-caring agencies and 
charitable institutions subsidized by the 
state. State Board of Charities. 


Department of Public Welfare. Supervises 
all private charitable organizations. Child 
Welfare Division—administrative. 


Board of State Charities. Through stand- 
ing committee on children and licenses, 
Board supervises child-caring and infant- 
placing agencies, and administers child 
welfare activities. 


State Board of Charities and Corrections. 
Board inspects all known private chari- 
table agencies. 


Department of Public Welfare. 


State Board of Charities and Reform. 


State Board of Public Welfare. Child Wel- 
fare Department places children, adminis- 
ters crippled children’s fund, and super- 
vises infants’ boarding-homes and chil- 
dren’s homes. 


State Board of Charities and Public Wel- 
fare. Board members elected by state 
senate. Division of Child Welfare. Ad- 
ministers mothers’ aid and other child 
welfare activities. 





Laws (1919), chap. 64, pp. 139- 
43 


Session Laws (1919), No. 186, 
Pp. 224-27. 


Burns Statutes (1926), Vol. II, 
art. 16, secs. 4296-4305, Pp. 238. 

Bulletin of State Charities and 
Correction, Dec., 1926. 


Laws (1921), chap. ror, p. 209. 


Sessions Laws 1927), chap. 48, 


p. 38. 
Revised Statutes (1916), chap. 
147, p. 1632. 


Choate’s Code (1921), chap. 24, 
SeCs. 325-35. 


Public Laws (1926), Vol. I, chap. 
108, p. 403; (1929), chap. 177, 
Pp. 200. 


Consolidated Statutes (ror19), 
Vol. II, chap. 88, pp. 96-100. 
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certification or licensing by the state authority; (4) a requirement 
that reports be regularly submitted to the state authority. 
Of these, visitation and inspection by the state agency is one of 


the two most common methods. 


Georgia,’ Louisiana,? New Jersey,° 


Ohio,* Oklahoma,’ South Carolina,® and Virginia’ thus supervise or- 


NATURE OF THE CENTRAL AUTHORITY: 


TABLE IV 


D. ADMINISTRATIVE 


Boarp, UNPAID OR Ex OFFICIO 








State 


Remarks 


Reference 
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Appointed, unpaid board, working through 
Bureau of Adult Wi elfare and Bureau of 
Child Welfare. 
Welfare. 


Department of Public 


An appointed, unpaid board, concerned only 
with management of state hospital and 
reformatory institutions. 


Board is ex officio (governor, secretary of 
state, state treasurer). Board of Control 
manages state institutions, visits private 
institutions receiving state aid. (Chil- 
dren’s aid, and homes for wayward girls.) 


Unpaid, appointed, State Public Welfare 
Commission. Children’s Bureau, case 
work, placement, and supervision of pri- 
vate child-caring organizations. 


An appointed, unpaid board. State Board 
of Public Welfare. 


Department of Public Welfare—supervisory 
in nature. Governor has been made suc- 
cessor to Board of Control (abolished in 
1923), and he inherits its administrative 
powers. Child Welfare Division of Board 
—administrative. 


State Department of Public Welfare, an ap- 
pointed, unpaid board. Children’s Bu- 
reau, supervises private child-caring 
agencies, works with Juvenile Court and 
with county bureaus of Public Welfare. 


State Board of Charities and Reform, an ap- 
pointed, unpaid board. 





Public Acts (1921), chap. 307, 
P. 3324. 


Acts (1928), chap. 16, pp. 81-129. 


Olson’s Laws (1921), chap. vii, 
secs. 2796-2812. 


General Laws (1923), chap. 413, 
p. 1803. 

Public Laws (1925), chap. 339; 
(1926), chap. 862; (1927), 
chaps. 961, 965. 


Code (1922), Vol. II, chap. xxvi, 
p. 285. 


Public Acts (1923), No. 7, pp. 6- 
18. 


Acts of Assembly (1922), chap. 
105, pp. 156-62. 


Compiled Statutes (1920), sec. 


499. 
Session Laws (1921), chap. 154, 
p. 255. 





Georgia Code (1911), Vol. I, secs. 2862, 2845. (May prosecute secretary for misuse 
of funds and mistreatment of inmates.) 

2 Louisiana Laws (1921), chap. tor, p. 163. 

3 New Jersey Laws (1922), chap. 95, p. 176. (Recommendation of inspector enforced 


by court order.) 


4 Ohio Laws (19109), p. 46. 


5 Oklahoma Constitution, art. vi, sec. 28. 


6 South Carolina Code (1922), Vol. II, chap. xxvi, secs. 984-90; Vol. III, secs. 4344- 


58. 


7 Virginia Acts of Assembly (1926), p. 163. 
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ganizations caring for all classes of dependents, as does Oregon— 
though here the visitation is done by the State Board of Health. 


TABLE V 


NATURE OF THE CENTRAL AUTHORITY: E. SALARIED BOARDS OF 
CONTROL, OR THEIR EQUIVALENT* 








State 


Remarks 


References 
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. Minnesota......... 


. North Dakota..... 


. Oklahoma......... 


West Virginia...... 


| Wisconsin ..........- 





State Board of Convict Supervisors. State 
Child Welfare Department. 


Board of Directors of State Institutions. 


Board of Control of State Institutions. Bu- 
reau of Child Welfare, cares for children 
committed to the state, supervises child- 
placing agencies and boarding homes. 


Board of Administration, sections of chari- 
table, educational, and correctional insti- 
tutions. State agents for Orphan’s Home. 
Only child-caring agency of Board. Child 
welfare activities carried out by State 
Board of Health, if at all. 


Board of Control. Children’s Bureau ad- 
ministers child welfare activities. 


State Board of Administration. Children’s 
Bureau licenses institutions, places chil- 
dren, supervises administration of moth- 
ers’ allowances, etc. 


State commissioner of charities and correc- 
tions. She chooses her own assistants. A 
large amount of work with children done 
by commissioner and her staff. 


Board of Charities and Corrections. Five 
members ($1,200 per year each). 


State Board of Control. Supervision of chil- 
dren’s agencies by Board of Health. 


State Board of Control. 
State Board of Control. Juvenile Depart- 


ment carries on varied child welfare ac- 
tivities, administrative and educational. 





General Acts (1923), No. 85, 
p. 67. 

Session Laws (1919), chap. 64, 
PP. 91-97. 


Code (1927), chap. 181ar, sec. 
3661-a1-a7. 


Revised Statutes (1923), chap. 
76, secs. 108, 145. 


General Statutes (1923), chap. 
25, PP. 4398-4453 

Laws (1928), chap. “26, PP. 757- 
73- 


Laws (1919), chap. 71, p. 85. 
Ibid. (1923), chap. 150, p. 140. 


Bunn’s Statutes (1921), Vol. I, 
art. v, secs. 49-65, pp. 48-52. 


Code (1919), Vol. II, sec. 5371, 
p. 1281. 

Revised Statutes (1925), Vol. I, 
Title 20, chaps. 1-7, p. 212. 


Code Supplement (1909), chap. 
15k, sec. 50301-a25. 


Statutes (1927), chap. 46, p. 556. 





* No control welfare authority: (1) Arkansas, (2) Mississippi, (3) Utah, (4) Nevada. 


In Vermont? all agencies and institutions soliciting public funds 
are inspected; California gives the attorney-general power to inves- 
tigate any private charitable institution,} while Nebraska permits 


Oregon, Olson’s Laws (1920), secs. 8434-40; sec. 8447. 


2 Vermont Laws (1917), No. 32, p. 26; (1923), No. 7, pp. 6-7. 


3 California Laws (1927), chap. 331, p. 545- 
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it in case any complaint against a specific agency is filed with the 
department." 

Visitation and inspection of organizations dealing with children is 
more general. In Alabama,’ Arizona,? New Mexico,‘ and Wyoming’ 
the power is permissive, but it is definitely made the duty of the 
state authority in California,® Florida,’ Idaho,’ Illinois,? Maryland,” 
Missouri,“ Montana,” North Carolina,’* North Dakota,“ Okla- 
homa,’’ Pennsylvania, West Virginia,'*7 and Wisconsin. The 
State Board of Health does the inspecting in Utah,” while in Minne- 
sota both the Board of Health and the Board of Control must in- 


vestigate the organization.” 
Institutions caring for the insane receive this form of supervision 
in California,’ Illinois,” Iowa,?? Michigan,24 New Hampshire,?5 


t Nebraska Session Laws (1929), chap. 159, Pp. 554- 

2 Alabama Code (1923), I, 520-28. 

3 Arizona Session Laws (1921), chap. 53, p. 92. (Organizations receiving state aid.) 

4 New Mexico Laws (1921), chap. 117, sec. 3. 

5 Wyoming Compiled Statutes (1920), secs. 3901, 3904. 

6 California Code (1911), sec. 1336. 

7 Florida Laws (1927), chap. 12288, p. 1210. 

8 Idaho Session Laws (1911), sec. 544. 

9 Illinois, Smith-Hurd Revised Statutes (1929), chap. 23, p. 30. 

%0 Maryland Laws (1927), chap. 632, p. 1268. 

1 Missouri Laws (1921), chaps. 190, 470. 

12 Montana Revised Code (1921), sec. 12288. 

3 North Carolina Laws (1923), chap. 173, p. 486. 

%4 North Dakota Laws (1923), chap. 150, p. 140. 

15 Oklahoma Compiled Laws (1909), sec. 599. 

6 Pennsylvania Laws (1915), chap. 243, p. 250; (1919), chap. 616, p. 1077; (1929), 
No. 175, art. 23, pp. 290-95. 

11 West Virginia Proposed Code (1925), chap. 49, art. 3, secs. 15-26. 

% Wisconsin Laws (1925), chap. 155, p. 234; (1929), chap. 175, secs. 177-342. 

19 Utah Laws (1924), chap. 59, p. 124. 

2 Minnesota Laws (1917), chap. 212, p. 301. 

2 California Statutes (1925), chap. 62, pp. 146-47. 

22 Illinois Revised Statutes (Smith-Hurd, 1929), chap. 23, sec. 5(F) (6). 

23 Towa Code (1927), secs. 3518 f. 

24 Michigan Laws (1921), chap. 163, p. 335- 

23 New Hampshire Laws (1917), chap. 103, p. 591. 
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New York,’ Pennsylvania,? Rhode Island,’ Vermont,’ West Vir- 
ginia,s and Wisconsin,° as do homes for the aged in California,’ 
Connecticut,® Massachusetts,? Michigan,” New York, and Rhode 
Island.” 

The second common means of supervision is through regular 
certification or licensing of the agency by the state authority. Of 
the states in which inspection of all types of benevolent organiza- 
tions takes place, South Carolina*™ also orders such certification, and 
Oregon permits it, except for children’s organizations, when it is 
mandatory. Maine’ and Michigan” require that every organiza- 
tion soliciting public funds shall be licensed, and Colorado” also 
calls for certification. 

Issuance of licenses annually to children’s organizations is very 
widespread. California, and Michigan” call for the licensing of 
all boarding-homes in which children may be placed, while Indiana,” 


* New York Laws (1924), chap. 550, p. 993- 

2 Pennsylvania Laws (1921), chap. 425, p. 1144; (1923), chap. 274, p. 408. 

3 Rhode Island General Laws (1923), chap. 108, sec. 30; chap. 109, sec. 4. 

4 Vermont Laws (1917), Nos. 32 and 244; (1923), No. 7, pp. 6, 7. 

5 West Virginia Proposed Code (1925), chap. 49, art. 3, secs. 15-26. 

6 Wisconsin Laws (1915), chap. 243, p. 250; (1919), chap. 616, p. 1077. 

7 California Session Laws (1925), chap. 18, p. 19. 

8 Connecticut General Statutes (1918), sec. 1869. 

9 Massachusetts Acts (1929), chap. 305, p. 312. 

10 Michigan Laws (1921), chap. 393, p. 720. 

11 New York Consolidated Laws (1923), chap. 56, secs. 320-24. 

2 Rhode Island Acts and Resolves (1929), pp. 305-7: 

13 South Carolina Code of Laws (1922), Vel. II, chap. xxvi, secs. 984-90; Vol. III, 
secs. 4344-58. 

4 Oregon, Olson’s Laws (1920), secs. 8434-40; sec. 8447. 

15 Maine Session Laws (1917), chap. 176, p. 172; (1921), chap. 86, p. 97. 

16 Michigan Laws (1915), chap. 68, p. 116; (1917), chap. 28, p. 53; (1921), chap. 
204, p. 398; (1925), chap. 72, p. 96. 

17 Colorado Laws (1921), sec. 534. 

8 California Laws (1925), chap. 18, p. 19. 

19 Michigan Laws (1919), chap. 136, p. 248. 


2 Indiana Session Laws (1915), chap. 175, p. 643. 
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Massachusetts,' New Hampshire,” and Pennsylvania license board- 
ing-homes for infants. Licenses are issued by the department of 
health in Kansas,‘ Texas,’ and Utah,° and by the public welfare 
body in Alabama,’ Connecticut,’ Florida,’ Idaho,’ Iowa," Maine,” 
Maryland,* Minnesota,“ Missouri,'® Montana, Nebraska,” New 
York, North Carolina,” North Dakota,?? South Dakota,” Ver- 
mont,” Virginia,” West Virginia, Wisconsin,?> and Wyoming.” In 
Georgia” the license comes from the judge of the Superior Court. 

Private institutions caring for the insane are licensed in Califor- 

t Massachusetts General Laws (1921), Vol. I, chap. 119, secs. 1-5 (infants under two 
years of age). 

2 New Hampshire Laws (1911), sec. 151. 

3 Pennsylvania Laws (1925), chap. 155, p. 234; (1929), chap. 175, secs. 177-342. 

4 Kansas Session Laws (2919), chap. 210, p. 284. 

5 Texas Laws (1929), chap. 204, p. 444. 

6 Utah Laws (1924), chap. 59, p. 124. 

7 Alabama Code (1923), I, 520-26. 

8 Connecticut Laws (1917), chap. 270, p. 2414; (1920), chap. 21, pp. 383, 3404; (1921), 
chap. 307, p. 3324. 

9 Florida Laws (1927), chap. 12288, p. 1210. 

0 Tdaho Session Laws (1911), sec. 544. (Certificates issued by governor.) 

™ Towa Session Laws (1925), chaps. 78, 79, 80, pp. 67, 68, 71; (1929), chap. 91, p. 129. 

2 Maine Session Laws (1917), chap. 176, p. 172; (1921), chap. 86, p. 97. 

%3 Maryland Laws (1927), chap. 632, p. 1268. 

%4 Minnesota Laws (1917), chap. 212, p. 301; (1927), chap. 38, p. 45; (1929), chap. 
105, p. 102. 

8 Missouri Laws (1921), chaps. 190 and 470. 

16 Montana Code (1907), sec. 9431. 

17 Nebraska Laws (1919), chap. 190, p. 434. 

8 New York Laws (1921), chap. 566, p. 1706. 

19 North Carolina Laws (1923), chap. 173, p. 486. 

2 North Dakota Laws (1923), chap. 150, p. 140. 

2 South Dakota Laws (1915), chap. 119, p. 275. 

2 Vermont Laws (1919), No. 118, p. 203. 

23 Virginia Acts of Assembly (1922), chap. 103, p. 152. 

4 West Virginia Proposed Code (1925), chap. 49, art. 3, secs. 15-26. 

23 Wisconsin Laws (1915), chap. 243, p. 250; (1919), chap. 616, p. 1077; (1929); 
chap. 439, Pp. 593-642. 

% Wyoming Compiled Statutes (1920), secs. 3901-4. 


27 Georgia Laws (1922), No. 521, p. 72. 
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nia,’ Illinois,? Massachusetts; New Hampshire, New Jersey,’ and 
New York.® In Maine’ an annual license is to be procured from 
the governor. Licenses for homes or institutions for the aged must 
be obtained in California,’ Connecticut,? Massachusetts,’ New 
York,” and Rhode Island.” 

The requirement of regular reports by the state authority is not 
easily determined, as many states undoubtedly interpret the right 
of visitation and inspection as including the right to demand some 
reports. I. is definitely phrased, however, in the laws of Colorado, 
Georgia, Massachusetts,’’ Oregon, Pennsylvania,’s and South Caro- 
lina." Iowa calls for reports from all agencies soliciting public 
funds; Louisiana asks for annual lists of the membership of such 
organizations;* and Florida provides for regular reports to the 
county judges.” Reports from children’s organizations are asked for 
in Connecticut,” Missouri," North Carolina,” South Dakota,” Vir- 
ginia,*4* West Virginia,?> and Wyoming.” 

* California Statutes (1925), chap. 62, pp. 146-47. 

2 Illinois, Smith-Hurd Revised Statutes (1929), chap. 23, sec. 28, p. 283. 

3 Massachusetts Laws, Code (1921), Vol. I, chap. 123, sec. 33, p. 1219. 

4 New Hampshire Laws (1917), chap. 103, p. 591. 

5 New Jersey Compiled Statutes (1709-1910), secs. 107-116, pp. 3202-3. 

6 New York Laws (1924), chap. 550, p. 993- 

7 Maine Laws (1929), chap. 137, p. 106. 

8 California Session Laws (1925), chap. 18, p. 19. 

9 Connecticut General Statutes (1918), sec. 1869. 

%0 Massachusetts Acts (1929), chap. 305, p. 312. 

11 New York Consolidated Laws (Cahill, 1923), chap. 56, art. 17, sec. 321. 

12 Rhode Island Acts (1929), chap. 1413, pp. 305-7. 

13 Massachusetts Laws (1913), secs. 54, 462. 

"4 Oregon, Olson’s Laws (1920), chap. iv, secs. 8434-40; chap. v, sec. 8447. 

8 Pennsylvania Laws (1917), chap. 379, p. 1120; (1925), chap. 347, p. 644. 

6 South Carolina Code (1922), Vol. II, chap. xxvi, secs. 984-90; Vol. III, secs. 
4344-58. 

17 Towa Session Laws (1921), chap. 59, p. 54. 

8 Louisiana Laws (1924), No. 2, p. 4. 19 Florida Laws (1911), sec. 187. 

2° Connecticut Laws (1917), chap. 270, p. 2414; (1920), chap. 21, pp. 383, 3404; (1921), 
chap. 307, Pp. 3324. 

2 Missouri Laws (1921), chaps. 190, 470. 

22 North Carolina Laws (1923), chap. 150, p. 140. 

23 South Dakota Laws (1915), chap. 119, p. 275. 

24 Virginia Acts of Assembly (1922), chap. 103, p. 152. 

23 West Virginia Proposed Code (1925), chap. 49, art. 3, secs. 15-26. 

26 Wyoming Compiled Statutes (1920), secs. 3901-4. 
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Child-placing agencies must report annually in Nebraska’ and in 
Utah,? all children’s organizations except those which are child- 
caring only. Regular reports from private institutions for the insane 
are required in Illinois, Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin. They may be required in Colorado. 

Not many states as yet require the approval of the organization’s 
charter by the state authority. Massachusetts,? New Jersey, New 
York,> and South Carolina‘ do this for organizations caring for all 
types of dependents; and in Pennsylvania’ the department passes on 
the charter, but it may be granted in spite of a negative decision. In 
Mississippi® there is no approval of charters, but each benevolent 
organization must file an explanatory statement of itself with the 
secretary of state. 

In Oregon,’ South Dakota,” and Wyoming," charters of children’s 
organizations are passed on, and in West Virginia® private mental 
hospitals will go through this process. 

When state supervision is lacking, there is likely to be at least 
some form of county inspection of private charitable institutions and 
agencies. This is true in Arkansas’ and Nevada,” of private child- 
caring organizations. Washington’ also permits the appointment of 
county boards of visitation for private child-caring institutions. In 
Tennessee,” charitable institutions that are subsidized by the county 
are investigated. 

* Nebraska Laws (1919), chap. 190, p. 434- 

2 Utah Laws (1924), chap. 59, p. 124. 

3 Massachusetts Laws (1910), sec. 131. 

4 New Jersey Laws (1914), chap. 97, p. 152. 

5’ New York Laws (1928), chap. 859, sec. 19. 

6 South Carolina Code (1922), Vol. II, secs. 984-90; Vol. III, secs. 4344-58. 
7 Pennsylvania Laws (1917), chap. 379, p. 1120. 

8 Mississippi Code (1906), sec. 898. 

9 Oregon, Olson’s Laws (1920), secs. 8434-40, 8447. 

% South Dakota Laws (1915), chap. 119, p. 275. 

1 Wyoming Compiled Statutes (1920), secs. 3901-4. 

12 West Virginia Proposed Code (1925), chap. 27, art. 7. 

33 Arkansas, Kirby and Castle Digest (1916), secs. 4657-62. 

%4 Nevada Statutes (1919), chap. 24, p. 36. 

1s Washington, Remington’s Compiled Statutes (1922), secs. 1987-88. 

6 Tennessee Acts (1909), chap. 567, p. 2006. 
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To summarize these statements, supervision of private agencies 
dealing with children is found to be a responsibility now commonly 
accepted by the states. In thirty-four states there is legislation per- 
mitting or requiring the state authority to interest itself in these 
organizations, through licensing, inspection, or the receipt of reports. 
They are Alabama, Arizona, California, Connecticut, Florida, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

In addition, Georgia, Louisiana, New Jersey, Ohio, and South 
Carolina lengthen this list through laws requiring supervision of all 
types of charitable enemas including those dealing with prob- 
lems of child care. 

Of the others, Arkansas, Nevada, and Washington are authorized 
to institute some form of county supervision. In Delaware the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections inspects institutions receiving 
state aid, and in Tennessee the county grants aid and visits the 
institutions receiving it. Kentucky, with its new Children’s Bureau 
and its newly revised Board of Charities and Corrections, has as yet 
no provision for supervision of private organizations; and Missis- 
sippi has no state board or department to do the work. 

Licensing or inspection of institutions caring for the insane is now 
a part of the program in the following states: California, Illinois, 
Towa, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. Most of these have undertaken this respon- 
sibility during the last twelve years, with Maine the most recent 
one, enacting its licensing law in 1929. 

Supervision of homes for the aged is dawning, with six states 
specifically providing for it by statute—California, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, and Rhode Island, which took 
action only in 1929." 

Again, it may be helpfui to have this material in syllabus form, 
and the data with the citations to the authorities are summarized in 
Tables VI-IX. 


* Rhode Island Acts (1929), chap. 1413, Pp. 305. 








TABLE VI 
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ForMs OF STATE CONTROL AND SUPERVISION: 


P. BRECKINRIDGE 


TABLE VIII 


TO STATE AUTHORITY REQUIRED 





C. REGULAR REPORTS 








A. Organizations Caring for All 
Classes of Dependents 


B. Children’s Organizations 


C. Institutions Caring 
for the Insane 





Colorado 
Compiled Laws (1921), sec. 534. 


Florida (to county judge) 
Laws (1911), sec. 187. 


Georgia 
Laws (1919), No. 186, sec. 7. 


Iowa (institutions soliciting public 
funds) 


Session Laws (1921), chap. 59, p. 54. 


Louisiana (report names of members 
of organization) 
Laws (1924), No. 2, p. 4. 


Massachusetts 
Laws (1913), secs. 54, 462. 


Oregon 
Olson Laws (1920), chap. iv, secs. 
8434-40; —_ v, sec. 8447. 


a pig mre 
Laws (1917), es 379) P. 1120; 
(1925), chap. 347, P. 644. 


South Carolina 
Code of Laws (1922), Vol. II, chap. 
xxvi, secs. 984-90; Vol. Ili, secs. 
4344-58. 


Connecticut 
Laws (1917), chap. 270, p. 2414; 
(1920), chap. 21, pp. 383, 3404; 
(1921), chap. 307, p. 3324. 


Missouri 
Laws (1921), ceape- 190, 470. 
Nebraska (not child-caring only) 
Laws (1919), chap. 190, Pp. 434. 


North Carolina 
Laws (1923), chap. 150, p. 140. 


South Dakota 
Laws (1915), chap. 119, p. 275. 


Utah (child-placing) 
Laws (1924), chap. 59, p. 124. 
Virginia 
103, P. 152. 
West Virginia 


Proposed Code (1925), chap. 49, 
art. 3, secs. 15-26 


Wyomi 
Tomine Statutes (1920), secs. 
3901-4. 





Acts of Assembly (1922), chap. 


Illinois 
Smith-Hurd Revised 
Statutes (1929), chap. 
23, sec. 28. 


Minnesota 
Statutes (1923),sec. 4527 


New York 
Consolidated Laws (Ca- 
hill), 1928 Supple- 
ment, chap. 36a, sec. 
at. 


Pennsylvania 
Laws (1921), No. 425, 
sec. 23, p. 1144. 
Wisconsin 
Statutes (1929) sec. 
58.05 (5). 








Forms OF STATE CONTROL AND SUPERVISION: 


TABLE IX 


D. APPROVAL OF CHARTERS 








A. Organizations Caring for All 
Classes of Dependents 


B. Children’s Organizations 


C. Mental Hospitals 





Massachusetts 
Laws of 1910, sec. 131. 


Mississippi (statement filed with sec- 
retary of state 
Code (1906), sec. 898. 


New Jersey 
Laws (1914), chap. 97, p. 152. 


New York 
Laws (1928), chap. 859, sec. 19. 


Pennsylvania (not conclusive) 
Laws (1917), chap. 379, p. 1120. 


South Carolina 
Code of Laws (1922), Vol. II, chap. 
xxvi, secs. 984-90; Vol. III, secs. 
4344-58. 





Oregon 

Olson’ s Laws (1920), chap. iv, secs. 

8434-40; chap. v, sec. 8447. 

South Dakota 

Laws (1915), chap. 119, p. 275. 
Wyomin: 

yoming Statutes (1920), secs. 

3901-4. 
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THE SCOPE OF THE DEPARTMENT 


As has been pointed out, two of the very important questions con- 
nected with the organization of the state authority are, first, the 
scope, that is, whether the department includes, as it often does, 
the destitute, the mentally distressed, the delinquent, whether adult 
or juvenile or both, and dependent children; and, second, if there 
are a variety of activities, whether these are organized into separate 
divisions or bureaus, or are carried as a part of the work of a general 
organization with members of the staff perhaps specialized to the 
particular work. With reference to the latter point, it seems that 
the most common situation is a separate division under the depart- 
ment of public welfare. There are twenty-three states in which “a 
Division of Children’s Work” or an administrative arrangement 
called by some such name is found. These are California (Division 
of Children’s Work), Connecticut (Bureau of Child Welfare), Dis- 
trict of Columbia (Standing Committee on Child Welfare), Georgia 
(Division of Children), Illinois (Division of Visitation of Children), 
Indiana (Committee on Children, Committee on Licenses), Iowa 
(Bureau of Child Welfare), Maine (State Board of Children’s 
Guardians), Massachusetts (Division of Child Guardianship, Divi- 
sion of Aid and Relief, Division of Juvenile Training), Minne- 
sota (Children’s Bureau of Board of Control), New Jersey (State 
Board of Children’s Guardians), New Hampshire (Department 
of Child Welfare), New Mexico (Bureau of Child Welfare), 
New York (Division of Children), North Carolina (Division of 
Child Welfare), North Dakota (Children’s Bureau), Ohio (Divi- 
sion of Charities, Bureau of Child Care, Support, Institution 
Inspection), Pennsylvania (Bureau of Children), Rhode Island 
(Children’s Bureau), South Carolina (Child-placing Bureau), Ver- 
mont (Child Welfare Division, Mother’s Aid Division), Virginia 
(Children’s Bureau), and Wisconsin (Juvenile Department). In 
five states, Colorado, Michigan, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Wyo- 
ming, these activities are not differentiated. In six states, provision 
is made for an independent division. These are Alabama, Arizona, 
Kentucky, Montana, Oregon, and West Virginia. In two, Kansas 
and Texas, the recognized work is in the health department. In 
seven, the reports available do not include discussions of child 
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TABLE X—Continued 
ADMINISTRATION OF CHILD WELFARE ACTIVITIES 


State Basis County Basis 
1. Illinois 1. California 
2. Indiana 2. Connecticut 
3. Kansas (State workers act as agents for boards of 
4. Maine managers of county temporary homes.) 
5. Massachusetts 3. Georgia 
6. Montana 4. Iowa 
7. New Hampshire 5. Kentucky 
8. North Dakota (State bureau aids in establishment of county 
9. Ohio bureaus.) 
10. Oklahoma 6. Michigan 
11. Oregon (County agents appointed by State Welfare 
12. Pennsylvania Commission.) 
13. Rhode Island 7. Minnesota 
14. South Carolina (State aids in establishment of county bu- 
15. Tennessee reaus.) 
16. Vermont 8. New Jersey 
17. Wisconsin 9. New Mexico 
18. Wyoming (One county.) 


10. New York 
11. North Carolina 
12. Virginia 
(Co-operates with county boards of welfare in 
caring for delinquents.) 
13. West Virginia 
(Aids in establishment of county boards of 
public welfare, which in turn aid state board in 
carrying on its work.) 
welfare activities. These are Arkansas, Louisiana, Maryland, South 
Dakota, and Washington; and in the case of five, no reports were 
available. These were Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Missouri, and 
Nebraska. 

Another interesting question is whether the work is only organized 
on a state-wide basis, or whether there is also county organization. 
In eighteen states, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Montana, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Ver- 
mont, Wisconsin, and Wyoming, there is a state-wide organization. 
In thirteen states, the county organization is also developing. These 
are California, Connecticut (state workers act as agents for boards of 
managers of county temporary homes), Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky 
(state bureau aids in establishment of county bureaus), Michigan 
(county agents appointed by State Welfare Commission), Minnesota 
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(state aids in establishment of county bureaus), New Jersey, New 
Mexico (one county), New York, North Carolina, Virginia (co- 
operates with county boards of welfare in caring for delinquents), 
West Virginia (aids in establishment of county boards of public wel- 
fare, which in turn aid state board in carrying on its work). 


STATE AID TO PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES 


The question of state aid to private institutions and agencies is 
perhaps the most difficult subject in the field of public or social wel- 
fare on which to attempt to speak accurately or authoritatively. 
In the following pages all that is claimed is the use of the statutory 
material together with such reports as are available at the present 
time in the library of the University of Chicago. It is unnecessary 
to point out that such material is only prefatory to an inquiry into 
the subject of the ways in which aid is given and the effects of that 
aid on the public organization and on the care of the individual child. 

Any classification of state policies as to public aid to private in- 
stitutions and agencies is extremely difficult;’ there seem to be 
approximately as many different policies as there are states. An 
analysis of the states showing (1) those with constitutional provi- 
sions forbidding or limiting state aid to private organizations, 
(2) the form in which the subsidy is given, (3) the degree of control 
exercised over those organizations to whom it is given will reveal 
the few general trends, and the range occurring within them. 

Twenty-four states have some constitutional provision limiting 
state aid to private organizations. Of these, Arizona,? Colorado,3 
Missouri, Montana,’ Texas,° and Wyoming’ contain one or more 
absolute prohibitions of any grant of land or money. Restriction 
of grants to non-sectarian institutions only is found in the constitu- 

« A contribution to the subject which should prove interesting and useful is Dr. 
Arlien Johnson’s Public Policy and Private Charities, now in the hands of the University 
of Chicago Press. 

2 Arizona Constitution (1910), art. ix, sec. I. 

3 Colorado Constitution (1876), art. ix, sec. 7; art. v, sec. 34; art. xi, sec. 2. 

4 Missouri Constitution (1875), art. iv, sec. 46. 

5 Montana Constitution (1889), art. v, sec. 35. 

6 Texas Constitution (1876), art. iii, secs. 51, 52. 

7 Wyoming Constitution (1889), art. i, sec. 19; art. iii, sec. 36. 
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tions of California,’ Florida,? Indiana,’ Illinois,‘ Mississippi,’ Minne- 
sota,© Nevada,’ New Hampshire,’ Oklahoma,? South Dakota,” 
and Utah." Virginia’s* constitution forbids any appropriations 
except to “non-sectarian institutions for the reform of youthful 
criminals,’ but this has been overlooked to the point of including 
appropriations to a large number of Travelers Aid societies. New 
Jersey’s™ constitution prohibits appropriations in aid of any private 
corporation, but the court has ruled that the payment of a recog- 
nized moral obligation assumed for services rendered on request is 
within the legislative power to authorize, and does not violate this 
provision,“ giving some leeway in the matter, if they should ever 
wish it. Massachusetts also forbids appropriation of public money 
in aid of any religious or charitable institution not publicly owned, 
except soldiers’ homes; but this provision does not apply to privately 
controlled hospitals or institutions for the deaf, dumb, and blind. 
New Mexico’s constitution prohibits all appropriations for chari- 
table, educational, or other benevolent purposes not under the abso- 
lute control of the state, but adds that the legislature may, in its 
discretion, make appropriations for the thirteen charitable institu- 
tions and hospitals to whose maintenance the legislative assembly of 
1909 contributed. 

Appropriation of public funds to private agencies is permitted 


* California Constitution, art. iv, sec. 30. 

2 Florida Constitution (1885), Dec. of Rights, sec. 6. 
3 Indiana Constitution (1851), art. i, sec. 58. 

4 Illinois Constitution, art. viii, sec. 3. 

5 Mississippi Constitution, art. iv, sec. 66. 

6 Minnesota Constitution (1858), art. i, sec. 16. 

7 Nevada Constitution (1864), art. xi, 362, sec. 10. 

8 New Hampshire Constitution (1877), art. 83, p. 25. 
9 Oklahoma Constitution, art. 2, sec. 5. 

t0 South Dakota Constitution (1927), art. viii, sec. 16. 
11 Utah Constitution (1895), art. i, sec. 4. 

12 Virginia Constitution, art. iv, sec. 67. 


33 New Jersey Constitution (1844), art. 1, secs. 19, 20. 
%4 Morris and Essex R. R. Co. v. Newark, 76 N.J.L. 555 (1908). 
13 Massachusetts Constitution (1917), art. xlvi, secs. 2, 3. 
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when approved, by two-thirds of each house in Alabama,’ Michigan,’ 
New York,? and Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania’s constitution pro- 
vides for no appropriation to any sectarian institution, nor for any 











TABLE XI 
State Number of Institutions Amount 
CONNEC 54. S65 sols os oes 5 $172,675 
DRCNNOIRM Lo ogo. eteosneate mcs 10 235,109 
UL ETCOS ae at a eon 2 1,000 
MGIUGE Ys ios 5:00 sieve eee « 4 135,000 
LOR TEOCS gee ae rte 2 7,500 
COTTE aR eo aan PRES 7 6, 800 
LUCKIEST ee eerie 60 474,550 
Neher ioe an eneie oie mo. 3 (all Amer. Legion inst.) 137,251 
1 0 | rr I 6,500 
New Hampshire”............. 2 350 
NeW GRIEF 05. i oi5 sie ve eie oes 11 (hosp. and orphanages) 30, 200 
oo | ea a aaa ore 2 11,750 
Penncyivatia® .. 0.26.50 ccs ee 79 (children 36 and misc.) 601,850 
Rhode isiand™, . ....csscene 9 25,000 
CTR od vias oo :086 wore Sie 3 41,000 
RC et Gee vs sos. Sica oo Bs i 19,250 
NCTE): | a ee a ae I 5,000 
MIP cao issn vain sid me's 10 12,750 











t Connecticut Acts (1929), pp. 819, 821-25. 
2 Delaware Laws (1929), pp. 167, 656, 665. 
3 Kansas Laws (1929), chap. 47, DP. 94. 

4 Kentucky Laws (1928), pp. 31, 144, 424. 








5 Louisiana Acts (1928), pp. 58, 92. 
6 Maine Laws (1929), PP. 772-75. 
7 Maryland Laws (1929), pp. 375-80. 


8 Michigan Laws (1929), No. 285, p. 715. 
9 Minnesota Laws (1929), chap. 428, p. 666. %8 Virginia Acts (1928), pp. 497, 499. 


10 New Hampshire Laws (1929), pp. 223-26. 

11 New Mexico Laws (1929), p. 390. 

12 Oregon Acts (1929), chap. 482, p. 768. 

13 Pennsylvania Appropriations (1929), pp. 38-151. 
14 Rhode Island (1929), pp. 221-29 (annual app.). 
15 Tennessee, Public Acts (1929), pp. 362-63. 

16 Utah Laws (1929), chap. 100, p. 201. 

17 Vermont Acts (1929), P. 949- 


private charitable purpose except pensions or gratuities for military 
service, or to institutions where widows or orphans of soldiers re- 
ceive care. This has been very liberally interpreted in the past. 
California,’ with a restriction to non-sectarian organizations, defi- 
nitely authorizes grants to institutions for orphans or the aged. 
Michigan’ states that institutions for the deaf, dumb, blind, feeble- 
minded, and insane shall always be fostered and supported. 


t Alabama Constitution (1875), art. iv, sec. 34; (1923), Code, I, 290. 
2 Michigan Constitution (1908), art. v, sec. 24. 

3 New York Constitution (1894), art. vii, sec. 1; art. viii, sec. 14. 

4 Pennsylvania Constitution (1873), art. iii, secs. 17, 18, 19. 

5 California Constitution (1879), art. iv, sec. 22. 

6 Michigan Constitution (1908), art. xi, sec. 15. 
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When state aid is granted, it may be in the form of lump sum ap- 
propriations to specific organizations, or appropriations to be dis- 
tributed on a per capita basis to certain classes of institutions. 
Lump sum appropriations were made in 1929 by the states listed 
in Table XI. 











TABLE XII 
State Object Amount 
CORECICAL so sse-:d ie cdivinisni sists Wayward girls; hospitals (35) $416,750 
WIAA oo 4's o cclace Aica-e aed Deaf, dumb, blind, idiotic 20,000 
MRIS esis foie scsi gs SRR Public and private hospitals 216,550 
BN INOS 6 seo. o.0, cso sins 80 ae 32 hospitals 287,000 
RANI oo o's 5.056. 510 Tie eae 24 hospitals 106 , 800 
New Hampshire’.............. Sick (tuberculosis) 10,000 
DION NOIR Sy oo. as Sew ecavs ed Deaf, dumb, and blind (appro- 948, 229 


priation is made to the edu- 
cation department of the 
state government) 


North Dakota’ 6.520608 3s% Children and wayward girls 15,000 
ee Eee res Children and wayward girls 197,000 
PORBSPIVOIID™ ... 2... dios oaiseses 164 hospitals 3,144,050 
Cr ee oe ;....| Insane 108 ,000 
West Vingiia™. ...65 05665600 General and tuberculosis hos- 

pitals, wayward girls 65,000 











* Connecticut Special Acts (1929), p. 821; Acts (1919), P. 3010. 
2 Delaware Laws (1929), p. 166, Comp. Statutes (1915), secs. 2585-91. 


3 Maine Laws (1929), pp. 451, 677, 772. 6 New Hampshire Laws (1929), chap. 232, p. 252. 
4 Maryland Laws (1929), chap. 134, pp. 375-80. 7 New York Laws (1927), p. 155. 
8 Mississippi Laws (1928), pp. 318-423. 8 North Dakota Laws (1929), chap. 47, P. 5152. 


» Oregon Laws (1929), chap. 482, p. 768. 

10 Pennsylvania Appropriations (1929), pp. 38-155. 
1 Vermont Acts (1929), DP. 44. 

12 West Virginia Acts (1929), pp. 349, 351. 


Per capita appropriations were made in the following states, in 
the amounts given in Table XII. 

South Carolina’s appropriation is a subsidy for educational pur- 
poses only. Ohio’s appropriation is not listed in the statutes. 

Lump sum appropriations to semistate institutions were made in 
a few cases. In Alabama,’ $50,000 was appropriated to build a 
D.A.R. home for the “Kate Duncan Smith D.A.R. School located 
at Grant, Alabama,” on land to be deeded to the state by the society. 
The state was to have full control of the institution, but was au- 
thorized to sell the establishment to the D.A.R. Society of Alabama 


™ Alubama Laws (1927), No. 607, p. 705. 
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at some future date. In Maine,’ the Bath Military and Naval 
Orphans’ Home was made a state institution with four trustees 
appointed by the state, and three selected by the association for- 
merly in control. The support of the institution comes from trust 
funds and state appropriation, jointly. The Arkansas Children’s 
Home and Hospital was designated an official state institution,” and 
an appropriation was made toward its support, but without provi- 
sion for state representation in its management. 

When appropriations are made on a per capita basis, the state 
may arrange it in two ways. Either there may be a sum appropri- 
ated for the care of a certain class of dependents, to be expended 
in any available institutions, or specific organizations which are to 
be paid on the basis of the amount of service they render may be 
designated. The former is a bit more common, perhaps. Maine, 
for example, appropriated $216,550 for expenditure in public and 
private hospitals, and West Virginia‘ granted its Board of Control 
$65,000 to expend for care in general and tuberculosis hospitals; 
Arizona’ permitted the Child Welfare Board to contract with ap- 
proved institutions to provide care for children, and appropriated 
$30,000 for this purpose; North Carolina® allowed its orphanages 
a per capita share of the state appropriation to county boards of 
education; and Ohio’ gave the Board of State Charities power to 
contract with public or private hospitals for the care of crippled 
children. 

Oregon,® after prohibiting the use of public funds for the care of 
children outside of institutions “owned or wholly maintained by the 
State” in 1917, repealed this act in 1919; and in 1929 the legislature 
appropriated $197,000 for the maintenance of dependent children 
and wayward girls in private institutions which have been certified 

t Maine Laws (1929), p. 688; chap. 254, p. 214. 

2 Arkansas Acts (1929), No. 50, p. 100; No. 361, p. 1461. 

3 Maine Laws (1929), pp. 451, 677. 

4 West Virginia Acts (1929), p. 351- 

5 Arizona Laws (1929), p. 357: 

6 North Carolina Laws (1915), chap. 262, p. 334. 

7 Ohio Laws (1919), Pp. 134. 

8 Oregon General Laws (1929), chap. 416, p. 581. Olson’s Laws (1920), secs. 8432-36, 
8442, 8444; (1921), chap. 25; (1927), chap. 399. 
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by the State Board of Health and the Child Welfare Commission. 
The rates allowed are as follows: $16 per month for each dependent 
child between five and seventeen years of age; $20 per month for 
each dependent child under five years of age; $16 per month for each 
wayward girl, from twelve to eighteen years of age; $20 per month 
for each maternity or venereal disease case under 21 years of age. 

The subsidy fund is administered through the secretary of state, 
who issued his warrant after he has received the certificate of ap- 
proval from the two certifying boards. A 1920 amendment makes 
an institution receiving any “direct and specific appropriation” in- 
eligible to state aid on the other basis at the same time. Two insti- 
tutions received such direct appropriations in 1929, the Florence 
Crittenton Home ($5,250) and the Patton Home for the Friendless 
($6,000). 

New York grants subsidies to two institutions for the blind, to be 
paid on a per capita basis,? as well as appropriating sums for the 
education department to be expended at its discretion in providing 
care for the deaf, dumb, and blind. Four institutions in North 
Dakota, the Florence Crittenton Home, the Children’s Home So- 
ciety, a maternity home, and an orphanage, receive specific appro- 
priations, which are to be paid them at a fixed rate for each individ- 
ual for whom they care. 

A combination of lump and per capita subsidies is found in Mary- 
land, as in Oregon. This state grants lump sums to sixty organ- 
izations, allowing definite amounts to be paid at varying rates, esti- 
mated both on a per capita and a per diem basis, and to the other 
thirty-two, which are hospitals;+ Delaware,’ combining lump sum 
appropriations with a grant of $20,000 for board and tuition of deaf, 
dumb, blind, and idiotic children, also comes under this classifica- 
tion. Pennsylvania’s aid is granted largely on the per capita basis, 
at least to hospitals. 

In studying the conditions which the states attach to the granting 


* Oregon Laws (1929), chap. 482, p. 768. 

2 New York Laws (1927), p. 155. 

3 North Dakota Laws (1929), chap. 46, pp. 51, 52; chap. 52, p. 58. 

4 Maryland Laws (1929), chap. 134, pp. 375-80. 

5 Delaware Laws (1929), p. 166; Compiled Statutes (1915), secs. 2585-91. 
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of subsidies, the emphasis is laid sometimes on interest in the finan- 
cial records of the institution and sometimes upon the right of visita- 
tion and investigation by the state welfare authority, implying an 
interest, not merely in preventing dishonesty, but in improving the 
functioning of every part of the institution. Among the first group 
are the following. 


1. Kentucky Visitation and inspection permissive, licensing if funds are 
solicited. Requirements as to accounts and reports attached 
to each specific appropriation." 


2. Maine Must present Board of Public Welfare with itemized bills, 
audited and certified by state auditor.? 
3. Michigan American Legion shall file annual account with secretary of 


state and report at annual meeting of American Legion.3 

4. New Mexico Uniform accounting system and periodic reports upon pre- 
scribed forms mandatory. Examination into financial affairs 
permissive. The statute is specific and detailed, applying 
to public, as well as private, institutions, and to state and 
local governmental departments and boards.‘ 

5. North Dakota Requirement of annual statement of accounts attached to 
each specific appropriation.s 

6. Washington All institutions exempt from taxation must permit inspec- 
tion of their books by the state board of health, county and 
city authorities; must include the mayor and chairman of 
the board of county commissioners on their boards, must 
make annual financial and statistical reports to the State 
Board of Health.‘ 


Those states in which the latter consideration seems more im- 
portant are: 


1. California The state shall have the right to inquire into the manage- 
ment of institutions receiving state aid, at any time.’ 
2. Delaware Visitation and inspection are mandatory; certification upon 


request of the institution; power of the state to prescribe 
records and reports.® 


t Kentucky Acts (1920), chap. 7, p. 9; (1928), chap. 125, p. 424. 

2 Maine Session Laws (1917), chap. 114, p. 87. 

3 Michigan Acts (1921), No. 3116, p. 583; (1923), No. 247, p. 394. 

4 New Mexico Laws (1923), chap. 48, p. 80. 

5 North Dakota Laws (1927), chap. 50, p. 51; (1929), chap. 46, p. 51. 
6 Washington, Remington’s Compiled Statutes (1922), sec. 11104. 

7 California Constitution, art. iv, sec. 22. 

8 Delaware Laws (1919), chap. 64, p. 140. 
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3. Georgia 


4. Kansas 


5. Maryland 


6. New Jersey 


7. Ohio 


8. Pennsylvania 


9. Vermont 


10. Virginia 
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Investigation shall be made by the Board of Public Welfare 
on order of the governor, in addition to the regular inspec- 
tion. 

Institutions receiving state aid are subject to the same visi- 
tation and supervision as are public charitable institutions. 
They must be approved annually by the state board. Only 
$10,000 may be appropriated annually, and no one institu- 
tion shall receive more than $500 a year.? 

The state board inspects all institutions receiving aid. It 
may cause charges to be brought against any institution. 
State board supervises all institutions, county, municipal, 
public, or private to which payments are made from the 
treasury of the state, directly or indirectly, with right of 
visitation and inspection at any time.‘ 

Hospitals caring for crippled children from the Board of 
State Charities shall be visited at least once a month.s 
Department of Welfare shall supervise all charitable insti- 
tutions receiving aid from the commonwealth. They shall 
be annually inspected.6 

The governor shall see that each institution receiving state 
aid is visited.? 

Governor may order investigation of the management of any 
institution receiving state aid.’ 


States which make other requirements of institutions which they 


aid are: 


1. Arizona 


2. New York 


The Child Welfare Board must have one of its members on 
the board of managers of any institution with which it con- 
tracts to care for its children.° 

No payments shall be made for any inmate of an institution 
who is not received and retained pursuant to rules estab- 
lished by the State Board of Charities. Such rules shall be 
subject to the control of the legislature, by general laws.” 


* Georgia Session Laws (1919), No. 186, pp. 224, 227. 

2 Kansas Session Laws (1917), chap. 23, p. 36. 

3 Maryland Laws (1916), chap. 705, p. 1651. 

4 New Jersey Laws (1918), chap. 147, p. 343; (1919), chap. 97, p. 222. 

5 Ohio Laws (1919), Pp. 134. 

6 Pennsylvania Laws (1921), chap. 425, p. 1144; (1923), chap. 274, p. 498. 
7 Vermont Laws (1917), Nos. 32, 244, pp. 26, 263; (1923), No. 7, pp. 6, 7. 
8 Virginia Acts of Assembly (1922), chap. 105, p. 157. 

9 Arizona Laws (1921), chap. 53, p. 92. 

1 New York Laws (1916), chap. 483, p. 1292. 
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3. Wisconsin All boards, commissions, or societies supported wholly or in 
part by the state, which elect or appoint their own officers, 
shall report such elections or appointments promptly to the 
secretary of state.' 


From the 1929 appropriations, it is apparent that Connecticut, 
Maine, Maryland, New York, Oregon, and Pennsylvania are ex- 
pending the largest sums in subsidies to private charities; and in all 
of these, the greatest proportion is allowed for hospital care or for 
direct grants to hospitals. Pennsylvania makes the largest number 
of grants directly to different specific institutions. The types of 
organizations most generally subsidized are those caring for chil- 
dren, wayward girls, the aged, deaf, and blind and the sick. 

From these varied data, it may perhaps be concluded that while 
state policies at the present time vary from that of granting no 
state aid to any private organization (with constitutional provision 
to insure the maintenance of that practice) to the use of state funds 
to aid large numbers of private organizations—almost to the point 
of substituting the subsidized private agency for a state institution, 
as in Delaware and Arkansas—the tendency is gradually becoming 
apparent, of giving the state department of public welfare greater 
responsibility and greater leeway in directing how and where such 
subsidies shall be expended, either through licensing and inspection 
of the institutions receiving funds, or by granting to the department 
the money to be spent as it deems it best for the specified purpose. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS DERIVED FROM A STUDY OF RECENT 
REPORTS OF STATE WELFARE AGENCIES 

Marked differences in the thought, the standards, the adminis- 
trative methods of state public welfare agencies become evident 
from a cursory study of their reports. The variations are just those 
that point to the need of co-ordination from a central authority but 
make attempts at such co-ordination extremely different. The dif- 
ferences appear in the time and frequency of making reports, in the 
different state authorities that are given responsibility for the admin- 
istration of child welfare activities, in the different administrative 
methods, and in the inequality in value, for social study, of the re- 
ports issued by the various states. 


t Wisconsin Laws (1921), chap. 104, p. 168. 
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A uniform fiscal year, for example, would facilitate the compila- 
tion of comparable statistical data. At present six different dates 
mark the closing of the year among the states. The Pennsylvania 
year, for example, ends May 31. Twenty-eight states, Arizona," 
Arkansas,” California,? Connecticut,4 Delaware,’ District of Colum- 
bia,® Florida,’ Illinois,* Iowa,? Kansas,” Kentucky," Maine,” Michi- 
gan,’ Minnesota,“ Nebraska, New Jersey,"° New Hampshire,” 
New Mexico," New York,” North Carolina.” North Dakota,” 
South Dakota,” Tennessee,?? Utah,74 Vermont,”> Virginia,?© West 
Virginia,”” and Wisconsin® close their records on June 30; Texas” 


* Arizona, Report of Board of Directors of State Institutions, title page. 

2 Arkansas, Report of Board of Control (1921-22), p. 7. 

3 California, Report of the Department of Institutions (1928), title page. 

4 Connecticut, Report of the Department of Public Welfare, title page. 

5 Delaware, State Board of Charities, Directory of State Board and Institutions Receiv- 
ing Public Funds (1924), p. 46. 

6 District of Columbia, Report of Board of Charities (1918), p. 1. 

7 Florida Laws (1929), chap. 14483, p. 827. 

8 Illinois, Report of Statistician, Department of Public Welfare (1928), title page. 

9 Towa, Report of the Board of Control (1928), title page. 

10 Kansas, Report of the Board of Administration (1928), title page. 

1 Kentucky, Report of the State Board of Charities and Corrections (1927), p. 5. 

12 Maine, Report of the State Board of Charities and Corrections (1926), title page. 

13 Michigan, Report of the State Welfare Commission (1928), p. 5. 

4 Minnesota, Report of the Children’s Bureau of the Board of Control (1928), p. 1. 

5 Nebraska, Report of the Board of Control (1925), p. 3. 

6 New Jersey Laws (1929), chap. 263, p. 492. 

11 New Hampshire, Report of the State Board of Charities and Corrections (1928), 
title page. 

%8 New Mexico, Report of the Bureau of Child Welfare (1925-26), p. 3. 

19 New York, Report of the State Board of Charities (1928), title page. 

20 North Carolina, Report of State Board of Charities and Public Welfare (1928), p. 5. 

3t North Dakota, Report of the Children’s Bureau of the State Board of Administration 
(1928), p. 3. 

22 South Dakota, Report of State Board of Charities and Corrections (1928), p. 4. 

23 Tennessee, Report of Department of State Institutions (1924), p. 7. 

24 Utah Laws (1929), chap. 100, p. 192. 

25 Vermont, Report of the Department of Public Welfare (1926), p. 3. 

26 Virginia, Report of State Department of Public Welfare (1929), p. 6. 

21 West Virginia, Report of the Board of Children’s Guardians (1928), p. 5. 

8 Wisconsin, Repori of the State Board of Control (1928), p. 1. 

29 Texas, Report of the State Board of Control (1926), p. 5. 
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on August 31; six states, Alabama,’ Indiana,? Maryland,? Oregon,‘ 
Washington,’ and Wyoming,° on September 30; and four states, 
Colorado,’ Massachusetts,® Montana,? and Rhode Island,” on 
November 30. In seven states the fiscal year coincides with the 
calendar year, ending December 31. These are Georgia," Idaho,” 
Louisiana,“ Missouri, Ohio,’ Oklahoma," and South Carolina; 
and the remaining two, Mississippi and Nevada,” as they make 
their appropriations for “the year 1928, the year 1929,” apparently 
belong in that group. 

The differences in the intervals at which reports are issued also 
adds an element of confusion. 

In twelve states, namely, Arizona, District of Columbia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Virginia, these are pub- 
lished annually; in thirty states biennially: Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, 

Alabama Laws (1927), p. 681. 

2 Indiana, Bulletin of Charities and Corrections, May, 1929, title page. 

3 Maryland, Report of Board of Welfare (1929), title page. 

4 Oregon, Report of the State Board of Control (1929), p. 1. 

5’ Washington, Report of the Department of Business Control (1924), p. 2. 

6 Wyoming, Report of State Board of Charities and Reform (1922), p. 3. 

7 Colorado, Report of State Department of Charities and Corrections (1924), p. 3- 

8 Massachusetts, Report of the Department of Public Welfare (1928), p. 1. 

9 Montana, Report of Bureau of Child Protection (1928), p. 3. 

10 Rhode Island, Report of Public Welfare Commission (1928), p. 3. 

" Georgia, Report of Department of Public Welfare, title page. 

12 Idaho Laws (1929), chap. 117, p. 190. 

33 Louisiana, Report of the State Board of Charities and Corrections (1927), p. 3. 

%4 Missouri, Report of the Board of Managers of State Eleemosynary Institutions (1926), 
title page. 

8 Ohio, Statistical Report of the Department of Public Welfare, January, 1928, p. 5. 

© Oklahoma, Report of State Commissioner of Charities and Correction (i926), p. 6. 

17 South Carolina, Report of State Board of Public Welfare (1926), p. 2. 

8 Mississippi Laws (1928), p. I. 

19 Nevada Revised Laws, Vol. I, Constitution, art. 348, p. 104. 
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Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. Alabama 
and New Jersey issue reports at quadrennial intervals. For Dela- 
ware and Florida we have no data regarding reports, and Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Nevada, and Utah have no central welfare agency to 
report. 

As to the method of organizing the child welfare administration, 
an analysis of the child welfare activities of the states for which 
reports were available shows four methods of administration. (1) 
They may be carried as part of the undifferentiated activities of the 
state welfare body; (2) they may be centered in a separate division 
of the welfare board; (3) they may be carried out by the state and 
local departments of health; (4) or they may be delegated to a 
separate division of the state government created for that express 
purpose; or, of course, there may be no plan for child welfare re- 
sponsibility, and no assumption by the state of those activities. 

In the first classification, namely, those which have the child 
welfare in with other activities, are included Colorado,’ Michigan,’ 
Oklahoma, Tennessee,* and Wyoming.’ Colorado possesses a child 
welfare bureau whose duty it is to co-operate with the Parent- 
Teachers Association in promoting community organization and 
parental education throughout the state.° Michigan also has a child 
welfare commission to study child welfare conditions in the state 
and report to each legislature the outstanding needs which should be 
met by legislative action.’ In Wyoming, though the action is too 
recent for a report to be yet available, child welfare has just been 
turned over to the State Board from the Bureau of Child and Animal 
Protection.2 The South Dakota Board is given responsibility for 
supervising dependent, delinquent, and neglected children and in- 
stitutions caring for them, but its most recent report lists no activ- 
ities in this field.’ 

* Colorado, Report of Department of Charities and Corrections (1924), p. 34. (There 
has been no application for this department since 1924.) 

2 Michigan, Report of State Welfare Commission (1928), pp. 5-52. 

3 Oklahoma, Report of Commissioner of Charities and Corrections (1926), pp. 14-15. 

4 Tennessee, Report of Board of State Charities (1923), pp. 33-64. 

5 Wyoming Session Laws (1929), chap. 114, p. 195. 

6 Colorado Compiled Laws (1921), sec. 8492. 

7 Michigan, Cahills, Sup. (1922), chap. 64, secs. 1989-92. 


8 Wyoming Session Laws (1929), chap. 114, p. 195. 
9 South Dakota, Report of Board of Charities and Corrections (1928). 
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So far as could be judged from the reports, twenty-three states 
have developed a separate division, a department, or a committee to 
carry out whatever work it may do with children. In some states, 
as Connecticut and New Mexico, this division may be the predomi- 
nant part of the department. In others, as in Iowa, it may be only 
a subordinate division of an organization chiefly concerned with the 
business management of the state institutions, with little under- 
standing by either the board or the legislature, apparently, of what 
it might accomplish. States included in this group are: California," 
Connecticut,? District of Columbia,? Georgia,‘ Illinois,s Indiana,® 
Iowa,’ Maine,® Massachusetts,’ Minnesota," New Hampshire," 
New Jersey,” New Mexico,’ New York,™ North Carolina,’* North 
Dakota," Ohio,”? Pennsylvania," Rhode Island,” South Carolina,” 
Vermont,” Virginia,” and Wisconsin.” 

It is a comparatively common practice—too common to be in- 


t California, Report of the Department of Social Welfare (1928), p. 11. 

2 Connecticut, Report of the Department of Public Welfare (1928), pp. 19-20. 

3 District of Columbia (report now off the shelves), pp. 178-207. 

4 Georgia, Report of Department of Public Welfare (1928), p. 62. 

5 Illinois, Report of Department of Public Welfare (1926), pp. 116-27. 

6 Indiana, Bulletin of Charities and Corrections, May, 1929, pp. 169, 171, 292, 305. 

7 Iowa, Report of the Board of Control (1928), pp. 31-34. 

8 Maine, Report of State Board of Charities and Corrections (1926), pp. 29-38. 

9 Massachusetts, Report of Depariment of Public Welfare (1928), pp. 14-27. 

10 Minnesota, Report of the Children’s Bureau of the Board of Control (1928), p. 1. 

1 New Hampshire, Report of Siate Board of Charities and Corrections (1928), p. 85. 

12 New Jersey, Publication No. 17 of Department of Inst. and Agencies—County and 
State Welfare Work in New Jersey, p. 36. 

13 New Mexico, Report of the Bureau of Child Welfare (1925-26), p. 6. 

™ New York, Report of the State Board of Charities (1928), pp. 18-21, 58-153. 

18 North Carolina, Report of State Board of Charities and Public Welfare (1928), p. 21. 

6 North Dakota, Report of the Children’s Bureau (1928), pp. 4-6, 10-16. 

17 Ohio, Report of the Department of Public Welfare, July, 1927, pp. 10, 101-10. 

8 Pennsylvania, Report of the Secretary of Welfare (1928), pp. 16-34. 

19 Rhode Island, Report of Public Welfare Commission (1928), pp. 128-36. 

20 South Carolina, Report of State Board of Public Welfare, pp. 34-45. 

21 Vermont, Report of Department of Public Welfare (1926), pp. 133-39- 

2 Virginia, Report of Department of Public Welfare (1929), pp. 10-25. 

23 Wisconsin, Report of State Board of Control (1928), pp. 34-43- 
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cluded in all reports—for the state or local health department to co- 
operate with the welfare board in approving child-caring institutions 
and boarding-homes. However, in Kansas‘ and Texas,’ this inspec- 
tion by the health department comprises the entire child welfare 
supervision exerted by the state. True, the Kansas Board of Control 
employs a state agent to place children from the State Orphans’ 
Home, but as she does not try to supervise boarding-homes after 
placement, accepting affidavits at face value and feeling that regular 
supervisory visits are unwise (because “it makes them homesick for 
the institution”’) her value as a state-wide social agency may be 
discounted. 

Six states have created a separate bureau, department, or com- 
mission of child welfare in their administrative machinery. These 
are Alabama,‘ Arizona,’ Kentucky,® Montana,’ Oregon,’ and West 
Virginia.? These have been in states which had hitherto no well- 
developed or far-reaching state organization of public welfare. It 
will be interesting to see whether, in the future, these separate 
departments will see the need for a reorganization of their state wel- 
fare activities on the departmental basis which seems, now, to be 
most effective and point the way in that direction, or whether they 
will cling to their present autonomous structure. 

In the light of the general interest in county administration of 
public welfare, an attempt has been made to classify the child wel- 
fare work of the state agency according to whether it was carried 
out primarily on a state-wide basis, or whether the work was done 
through some form of county organization. The state-wide basis 
was found in use in eighteen states; South Carolina recommended 
the decentralization of its work into the counties; and New Jersey’s 

* Kansas Revised Statutes (1923), chap. 65, art. 5, sec. 501. 

2 Texas C. and S. Laws (1929), chap. 204, p. 444. 

3 Kansas, Report of Charitable Inst. Section of State Board of Control, State Orphans’ 
Home Report, pp. 12-15. 

4 Alabama General Acts (1923), No. 275, p. 270. 

5 Arizona Report (1929). 


6 Kentucky Laws (1928), chap. 17, p. 129. 

7 Montana, Report of the Bureau of Child Protection (1928), p. 7. 

8 Oregon, Olson’s Laws (1920), secs. 9836-43. 

9 West Virginia, Report of the State Board of Children’s Guardians (1928), p. 7. 
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report showed an eagerness to co-operate in a county system, but 
had only two or three counties in which welfare work was organized 
on a basis to permit this. The group includes Illinois,’ Indiana,’ 
Kansas,3 Maine,‘ Massachusetts,’ Montana,° New Hampshire,’ 
North Dakota,’ Ohio,’ Oklahoma,” Oregon," Pennsylvania,” Rhode 
Island,’ South Carolina,“ Tennessee,’* Vermont,’ Wisconsin,"7 
Wyoming.” The Montana Bureau works through a group of seven 
deputies stationed in different parts of the state. 

Various methods of working with the county are in operation. 
In Connecticut,” while the work is not directly on a county basis, 
the state department acts as agent for the board of managers of 
county temporary homes, and co-operates with them in the place- 
ment and supervision of children. Kentucky’s new Child Welfare 
Bureau is authorized to supervise the establishment of county chil- 
dren’s bureaus, the executives of which shall act as probation officers, 
administer the mothers’ aid allowances, and under certain condi- 


t Illinois, Report of the Department of Public Welfare (1926), pp. 116-27. 

2 Indiana, Bulletin of Charities and Corrections, May, 1929, pp. 169-71, 292-305. 

3 Kansas, Report of Charitable Institutions, Sec. of State Board of Control State 
Orphans’ Home Report, pp. 12-15. 

4 Maine, Report of State Board of Charities and Corrections (1926), pp. 29-39. 

5 Massachusetts, Report of Department of Public Welfare (1928), pp. 14-27. 

6 Montana, Report of the Bureau of Child Protection (1928), pp. 7-14, 25, 31-34. 

7 New Hampshire, Report of the State Board of Charities and Corrections (1928), pp. 
85-106. 

8 North Dakota, Report of the Children’s Bureau (1928), pp. 4-6, 10-16. 

9 Ohio, Report of the Department of Public Welfare, July, 1927, pp. 10, 101-10, 121-30. 

10 Oklahoma, Report of the Commissioner of Charities and Corrections (1926), pp. 14, 
157. 

™ Oregon, Olson’s Laws (1920), secs. 9836-43. 

12 Pennsylvania, Report of the Secretary of Welfare (1928), pp. 16-34. 

13 Rhode Island, Report of Public Welfare Commission (1928), pp. 128-35. 

14 South Carolina, Report of State Board of Public Welfare (1925), pp. 34-45. 

5 Tennessee, Report of Board of State Charities (1923), pp. 33-64. 

6 Vermont, Report of Department of Public Welfare (1926), pp. 133-39. 

17 Wisconsin, Report of State Board of Control (1928), pp. 34-43- 

8 Wyoming, Session Laws (1929), chap. 114, pp. 195. 

9 Connecticut, Report of Department of Public Welfare (1928), pp. 19-20. 
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tions serve as school attendance officers.’ This is very similar to the 
Alabama plan.” In Michigan a county agent (not ordinarily a pro- 
fessionally equipped person) is appointed by the state welfare com- 
mission.* The Minnesota bureau has instituted and fostered the plan 
of county bureaus, and has recommended state aid for their mainte- 
nance.4 New Mexico hopes to achieve a county basis of work, 
though thus far only two counties are organized to do it. In 
Virginia the state cares largely for delinquents, co-operating with 
the county boards of public welfare in taking on those cases with 
which the county seems unable to cope alone. The New York re- 
port shows fifty-one of the sixty-two counties of the state adminis- 
tering mothers’ allowances through county or local child welfare 
boards with friendly co-operation on the part of the state board.’ 
In West Virginia® legislation was passed in 1929 requiring each 
county to establish a board of welfare, with the State Board of Chil- 
dren’s Guardians authorized to aid in the selection of the board, 
and with one of the chief duties of the county board to advise and 
assist the state body. The State Board is also empowered to assist 
financially in the employment of an executive for the county board. 
Of the states for which reports were available, Arkansas,’ Mary- 
land,” South Dakota" (as previously mentioned), and Washington” 
revealed no activities that might be interpreted as child welfare. 
Louisiana’s® report consists chiefly of a plea for, and a study indicat- 
ing the need for, the establishment of a child welfare department. 


* Kentucky Laws (1928), chap. 17, p. 129. 

2 Alabama, Report of the State Board of Children’s Guardians (1928), p. 15. 
3 Michigan, Report of the State Welfare Commission (1928), pp. 11, 18-35. 

4 Minnesota, Report of the Children’s Bureau (1928), p. 4. 

5 New Mexico, Report of the Bureau of Child Welfare (1925-26), p. 18. 

6 Virginia, Report of Department of Public Welfare (1929), pp. 15, 24. 

1 New York, Report of the State Board of Charities (1928), pp. 28, 151-54. 

8 West Virginia Acts (1929), chap. 30, p. 158. 

9 Arkansas Board of Control (1922). 

0 Maryland, Report of Board of Welfare (1929). 

1 South Dakota, Report of State Board of Charities and Corrections (1927-28). 
12 Washington, Report of Department of Business Control (1925, 1926). 

3 Louisiana, Report of State Board of Charities and Corrections (1927), pp. 8, 36. 
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A few interesting tendencies emerged from this study of reports. 
Seven states indicated, for example, that they are using the expert as 
a consultant or executive of their public welfare staff: Illinois, New 
Mexico,? Pennsylvania,? Rhode Island,4 South Carolina,’ Vir- 
ginia,° and Wisconsin.’ These were experts in the field of dietetics, 
farm management, nursing, and psychology or psychiatry. 

The reports vary in scope and content. A report may show only so 
much work done, and so much money spent, or it may be, in addi- 
tion, a social study and furnish the means of interpreting to the 
reader the public welfare needs of the state. While this group of 
reports varied exceedingly in this respect, those from Georgia, 
Indiana, Minnesota, Montana, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin justified a place in the later classification because of their 
reports of work accomplished, their study of the public welfare 
problems confronting the workers in the state, and the definite rec- 
ommendations made to aid in the solution of these problems. 


S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


t Illinois, Report of the Department of Public Welfare (1926), pp. 19-116. 

2 New Mexico, Report of the Child Welfare Bureau (1925-26), p. 20. 

3 Pennsylvania, Report of the Secretary of Welfare (1928), pp. 36, 109, 119, 121. 
4 Rhode Island, Report of Public Welfare Commission (1929), pp. 214, 218. 

5 South Carolina, Report of State Board of Public Welfare (1925), pp. 5, 25; 

6 Virginia, Report of Department of Public Welfare (1929), p. 8. 

7 Wisconsin, Report of State Board of Control (1928), pp. 103, 130. 
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GRAHAM TAYLOR—RELIGION IN SOCIAL ACTION 
(5 ies TAYLOR supplies both the subject and the title 


for this review, which is a review not of the book mentioned 

above but of his autobiographical Pioneering on Social 
Frontiers.’ Writing a series of articles for The Survey, he assembled 
them in a book to which he gave a title that was unconsciously 
self-descriptive. Writing a book of reminiscences, he demonstrates 
this point; he himself is religion in social action. 

The book is a rather portentous-looking octavo with a portentous 
Table of Contents: ‘Part I. The Civic Front and Rear’’; “Part II. 
In the Industrial Arena”; “Part III. Interracial Bonds and 
Breaches”; ‘“‘Part IV. The Social Settlement Movement”; ‘Part V. 
The Evolving Social Consciousness.” Each of the first four parts 
with its average of a half-dozen chapters deals with men and events 
in Chicago since 1893. They are full of portraits—Clarence S. Funk, 
Dr. William Healy, Mrs. Lucy Flower, Mayor John P. Hopkins, 
Charles L. Hutchinson, Victor Lawson, Julius Rosenwald, Charles 
H. Wacker, John Burns, W. T. Stead, Arthur Henderson. They in- 
clude a long recital of achievements—the development of the Chi- 
cago Plan Commission, of the Municipal Voters’ League, the Central 
Relief Association, the Federal Children’s Bureau, the Juvenile 
Court, the Immigrants’ Protective League, the Infant Welfare As- 
sociation, the National Conference of Social Work, the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy, the United Charities of Chicago, 
Chicago Commons, and the Federation of Settlements in Chicago. 
And they are full of events, from the Haymarket riots and their 
aftermath, past the Cherry Mine disaster to the dedication of the 
new Chicago Theological Seminary plant and the opening of the 
Social Science Research Building at the University of Chicago. They 
document the social history of the city during these years; supply 
glosses and footnotes to other books on the subject. 

But the first three parts, and even the fourth on the social settle- 
ment, are so specifically on Chicago and they so consistently subor- 

* Published by the University of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. xii+457. $4.00. 
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dinate Graham Taylor that the reader wonders restively why the 
Foreword quoted from Strachey of the Spectator that ‘the autobiog- 
rapher .... must be genuinely and actively interested in his own 
life. ... and start with the assumption that people want to hear 
about it from himself.’” He shows such a continuous and generous 
interest in a multitude of others that the reader is first led to think 
and then tempted to mutter that this may be magnificent, but it is 
not Taylor. 

And then when hope long deferred has induced the early symp- 
toms of heartsickness, one comes to “The Evolving Social Conscious- 
ness” and finds:that this is not an abstraction but the very man 
himself; and that hé is applying Strachey’s further admonition, “To 
succeed with his task he must set down whatever he believes went to 
the making of his mind and soul, and of that highly composite prod- 
uct which constitutes a human being.”’ Graham Taylor according 
to his own account, and it is a perfectly clear one, was a product of 
social and personal evolution, starting with theology and the church 
into which he was born and ending with religion applied to the social 
order. 

He was the son of a Dutch Reformed minister brought up in the 
fear of damnation, schooled in the singing of forlorn hymns and the 
reading of dreary moralistic literature of which the Jonas and Rollo 
books were the most frivolous. Nevertheless he headed into the min- 
istry, boned up his Hebrew and Greek, swallowed his history about 
everything but modern times, and passed his examinations qualify- 
ing him for preaching and for ordination, in both of which he ‘“‘was 
expected to conform to the standards of the church and did. But it 
was more by rote than by thinking.” In his first pastorate he faced 
empty pews held by absentee owners and succeeded in filling the 
gallery; but he faced also the kind of unco guid who felt that hell had 
no fears for the crooked politician if he took his religion straight. 

Then he was called from Hopewell on the Hudson to Hartford, 
Connecticut, to a downtown church with more of a history than a 
hope, and the stimulating problem of getting more than forty-five 
people to share twelve hundred seats. He became a recruiting ser- 
geant for the army of Christian soldiery, aided by an ex-gambler, an 
ex-drunkard, and the widow of Horace Bushnell, whose theology 
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had become his point of departure. Religion was getting into action. 
Within a few years he was made professor of practical theology in 
Hartford Theological Seminary, and soon after, head of the Depart- 
ment of Christian Sociology in the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
entering the door which three months earlier he had decided was 
opening to him. 

There was no corpus of fact in this field or in secular sociology at 
this time. He had done things and he was arriving at conclusions. 
Charles Booth had said to him in London that the spirit of pa- 
tient inquiry was abroad. He determined to find out, with the aid 
of his students, more than was known as to the ways of the social 
order. Chicago became his textbook and the Chicago Commons his 
laboratory. In the years that followed, like all the men and women of 
his kind, he encountered the abusive suspicion of the safe and sane 
who did not know the difference between sociology and socialism or 
between socialism and anarchy. And he was to come surprisingly 
soon to where a friend could write: 


You are no longer an orphan, exiled and outcast, unless you choose to take a 
long breath, gird your loins, and once more run ahead of the procession. The 
academic contingent of the world has overtaken you, and has swallowed at one 
gulp the doctrine which you have preached but which they have sneered at, lo, 
these many years. 


An opinion to which the Social Science Research Building at the 
University of Chicago stands as the most substantial witness. 

What in his youth he would have called the Holy Ghost but was 
later content to name the Zeitgeist found in Mr. Taylor one of its 
most active mediums. His first social consciousness came with expe- 
rience as a rural pastor; it was restimulated by the challenge offered 
by a rundown city parish. It was deepened by his conclusion in 
Chicago that the church had a limited function and that “family, 
neighborly, industrial, civic, cultural and other groupings and 
agencies .. . . naturally associate as tributary to the whole endeavor 
to realize the ideals of religion.” It was made effective by his dis- 
covery at the Commons that the idealist must be an opportunist; 
that some of the paths toward the social millennium must be more 
practical than pretty, and that sometimes they must follow detours. 

Charles Booth, speaking of the walking of the spirit of patient 
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inquiry, did not mention its elective affinity—the spirit of impatient 
challenge. It was this ghost, raising shivers in every field of insti- 
tutional life, that was disturbing the well-fed, complacent, respecta- 
ble Americans who liked to regard themselves as the norm of the 
universe and their ideas as so well established that they did not need 
to be examined for signs of moth and rust. Yet in spite of their 
resistance the Taylors and their kind have kept at it until it has be- 
come increasingly safe to inquire as to the literal interpretation of the 
Scriptures, the infallibility of the Constitution, the possibility of 
error among the fathers of the country, democratic equality in 
America as tested by the facts, or to ask quite respectfully, as 
William James did, just what is meant by the nobility of woman- 
hood, or what is peculiarly dignified in the dignity of labor. The 
beauty of the story and the promise of progress inhere in the com- 
bination of myth-baiting and fact-finding. 

So this chronicle comes to its confident conclusion with a quota- 
tion not from Paul but from Browning. Yet the social conscious- 
ness of the writer never evolved quite away from the theological, 
biblical, and sermonic. There was no break at any time; and only 
violent apostasy ever throws off the idiom and the manner of 
thought of the theological seminarian. The consequence is that as 
Mr. Taylor recounts his active and dramatic career and as he pauses 
to meditate upon it, while he is utterly free from the offensive odor 
of sanctity, he is always flavored with a tincture of the homiletic. 
But if he wants to say that he girded up his loins when he did not 
even tuck up his gown, but just got busy—that is his right. The 
happy fact is that, whatever the manner of saying it, he turned the 
trick in his wise and energetic way. And that is something to be 
grateful for. 

Percy H. BoyNToNn 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 














LAWS REGARDING SETTLEMENT IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE PROBLEM OF INTERSTATE RELA- 
TIONSHIP UNDER A FEDERAL SYSTEM 


ORK for the welfare of children lends itself poorly to 

\ \ artificial boundaries such as those that are set up by our 
federal system. There may have been a time when social 

and economic boundaries conformed to those of the smaller political 
units with some degree of uniformity, but there has been increasing 
recognition that the greater mobility of population and complexity of 
business and social intercourse have created larger and less easily de- 
fined “communities” and require greater responsibility in taxation, 
and administration on the part of the larger political units. This re- 
sponsibility has been accepted in many phases of activity, but un- 
evenly and inconsistently, because there has been little co-ordinated 
planning. Abuses or special needs have been cared for by arrange- 
ments that meet the immediate situation, but these are often not co- 
ordinated with other factors in the situation. This has been seriously 
felt in the field of social work, since the factors that enter into it are 
very varied. Outdoor poor relief in many states is still administered 
by the smallest administrative units in some places; mothers’ aid 
by a different unit; the jurisdiction of the courts does not coincide 
with that of other authorities or agencies; and the state is responsible 
for some regulation, leaving some of its operations to the vicissitudes 
of county administration and assuming direct responsibility in 
others. Some forms of direct service, such as the care of the insane, 
are accepted as a state function; some of these are shared between 
the state and county, and confusion appears again in the various 
types of supervision given to local units by state agencies. The 
patchwork character of social legislation within a given state is 
serious enough, with its resulting frictions and loss of efficiency; but 
the situation is further complicated by the fact that people do not 
stay within the boundaries of their own state. Even in early colonial 
times people moving about gave cause for concern; and the problem 
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since then has grown by leaps and bounds. The chaos in which any- 
one finds himself when he tries to deal with a case under the laws of 
settlement is a striking example of the results of unco-ordinated laws 
when they try to deal with interstate relationships when there is no 
higher authority to which in case of controversy appeal can be made 
for decision and enforcement. The question of settlement is but one 
aspect of a larger problem of interstate relationships which develops 
in the care of children where the modern emphasis on the primary 
importance of the child’s welfare further complicates a legal diffi- 
culty. 

These results of our federal system have been felt increasingly 
throughout the country’s development. Changing conditions in the 
social and economic life of the country, and changes of leadership, 
with corresponding differences in ideas, have resulted in the focus of 
interest and emphasis shifting from one activity to another as 
presenting the critical problem of the time. Different periods have 
had the same obstacles to meet in our federal system, however, and 
the same differences of opinion as to the wisest methods of social 
control. Today the problems of child welfare, in so far as they in- 
volve relationships between and among states, center chiefly around 
three different processes. 

The first of these is the migration of child laborers who move from 
place to place with or without their families as the season offers 
employment. The work of children in the beet fields, fishery estab- 
lishments, and orchards results in many problems so far unsolved, 
because of the diversity of child-labor laws and the present impossi- 
bility of enacting federal legislation. This study does not propose 
to touch the interstate aspects of child labor such as problems of 
wages and conditions of labor, but there are other phases of the 
problem that come within the field to be studied. For instance, the 
indefiniteness of the contracts under which these children are hired, 
the failure of the projects, and the ignorance or irresponsibility of 
the parties involved often result in the family or group of children 
being in need of relief and protection in a community upon which 
they have no claim. The second of these general processes is the 
constant moving-about of the so-called “tramp family” with chil- 
dren, from one part of the country to another, depending largely on 
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local charity, ignoring the educational needs of the children in the 
group, and eluding all restraining influences, either through some 
lack of proper provision in the law or by the very mobility of their 
habits of life. The third is the actual placing of children in families 
or institutions outside of the state of their domicil and away from 
their parents. This sort of activity is not, at present, as extensive 
as it has been in the past, and is therefore not the critical problem 
that it was at one time; but it is still of a proportion to bring forth 
some public discussion and to involve an appreciable volume of work 
on the part of child-caring agencies. The accumulating experience in 
the field of organized child placement was given expression in the 
standards set up by the White House Conference on the Care of 
Dependent Children called by President Roosevelt in 1909." Since 
then these standards have taken definite form in changing policies 
in child care, and a marked increase in protective legislation. More- 
over, the auspices under which this conference was held tended to 
give at least an unofficial national backing to the standards and gave 
indirect recognition to the fact that the result of the federal system 
is in itself one of the problems which must be met and solved. 

In order to examine the resources at present available under the 
laws of the various states, it would be well to make an analysis of 
the laws covering (1) settlement in so far as interstate contacts are 
involved, (2) direct regulation of the importation and exportation 
of children for placement in states where they have no domicil, and 
(3) such indirect control of interstate relationships as is effected by 
statutes regarding adoption, release of parental rights, and certain 
other less significant laws. In the following pages the settlement laws 
in their bearing on interstate contacts are set out. 

The sources that have been used for this study are those portions 
of the statutes of the forty-eight states and of the District of Colum- 
bia that have a bearing on the interstate aspects of the legal settle- 
ment of minors. Judicial decisions have also been studied for such 
contribution as they may have made to the legal developments 
in these fields. The proceedings of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, now the National Conference of Social 


tSee Senate Document No. 721, Vol. XIII, 60th Congress, 1909, Proceedings of 
Conference on Care of Dependent Children. 
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Work, have thrown light on the judgment of leaders regarding the 
problems of their time, the methods of meeting them, and the results 
obtained. 

From the point of view both of the history and of the practice of 
social service, the poor laws, sometimes called “pauper acts,” are 
of fundamental importance. They represent, in our English tradi- 
tion, the first acceptance by state authority of financial responsibil- 
ity for the socially disadvantaged; and though through the three or 
four centuries of their history they have been the subject of criti- 
cism and have proven themselves inadequate and confusing in many 
ways, they have had a large place among the forces that have 
molded modern social service and are beginning to assume an even 
larger significance with the expansion of public service in the social 
field. Probably nowhere in the whole range of social legislation are 
any more apparent the disadvantages of the complete lack of uni- 
formity that exists among and between the various states and of 
the fragmentary character of so many of the laws as they apply 
within the state itself. 

The phase of the poor law which is most important in an analysis 
of interstate problems is that which is concerned with legal settle- 
ment. One legal authority describes the concept of settlement thus: 

The fundamental basis of the duty to furnish support to a poor person is his 
settlement, the general rule being that a poor district is bound to furnish support 
only to persons having their settlement therein. Conversely, the place of a 
person’s settlement might be defined as the place where he has a right to support 
asa pauper.* 

Around these laws of settlement centers the whole question, not only 
of where a dependent individual may be helped by public authori- 
ties, but under what circumstances, and what limitations are placed 
around his choice of domicil. Although these laws were drawn pri- 
marily with the adult pauper in mind, they touch the lives of chil- 
dren, in so far as children are found associated with their parents, 
as in the problem of the transient laborer with his children and the 
habitual tramp family; and they apply as well,-of course, to the un- 
attached minor who is dependent. There are specific provisions re- 
garding children in some of the statutes. Five subjects upon which 


™ “Poor and Poor Laws,” 21 R.C.L. 716, Art. I, sec. 19. 
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the settlement laws make some provision will be discussed in so far 
as they are related to the general problem of interstate relations 
affecting children. These are (a) provisions regarding granting relief 
on the basis of settlement, (b) those regarding the loss of settlement, 
(c) special provisions regarding the settlement of children, (d) regu- 
lations regarding the removal of non-settled dependents from the 
district, and (e) regulations against bringing non-settled poor per- 
sons into the district." 


A. PROVISION REGARDING THE GRANTING OF RELIEF ON 
THE BASIS OF SETTLEMENT 

Settlement has repeatedly been defined in terms similar to those 
quoted above,” but to this statement, a limitation must be added to 
the effect that ‘‘a pauper’s right to support rests on positive law and 
not on contract express or implied,”’ for the common law knew no 
such obligation. The states therefore have all made some express 
provision for the relief of the poor, and with few exceptions make it 
mandatory for the poor authorities to care for those persons settled 
in the district who are destitute. It has been held that the status of 
the head of the family regarding relief is taken on by all members 
of his family.‘ 

In the first place, the widest variety exists in the provisions of the 
various statutes as to the period of residence necessary for acquiring 
settlement. In five states, only a brief period of residence is nec- 
essary. In Nebraska one month is required;5 two in Montana;° and 
in Colorado, Oregon, and Wyoming, three months.’ Six months’ con- 
tinuous residence is required in Alabama, Kansas, Mississippi, 

1 This study deals only with what is generally known as “poor relief”’ and not with 


the special forms of public relief such as “‘mothers’ aid,” blind pensions, and so on, for 
which special requirements are laid down. 


2 Redwood Co. v. City of Minneapolis, 126 Minn. 512 (1914). 
3 City of Augusta v. City of Waterville, 106 Me. 304 (1910). 
4 Rowell v. Vershire, 62 Vt. 405 (1890). 
5 Nebraska Compiled Statutes, 1922, sec. 5151. 
6 Montana Revised Code, 1921, sec. 4530. 
7 Colorado Compiled Laws, 1921, sec. 8910. 

Oregon Laws (Olson’s), 1920, sec. 3348. 


Wyoming Compiled Statutes, 1920, sec. 1393. 
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Nevada, Oklahoma, and Washington.’ A residence of one year is the 
most general requirement appearing in the statutes of twenty-two 
states: Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin.? 
In some of these states there are special provisions. In Connecticut, 
for example, a vote of recognition by the selectmen of the town is 
required in addition to the year’s residence; in Delaware there is a 
small property qualification in addition.* Seven states have a con- 


t Alabama General Acts, 1927, No. 476, sec. 25. 

Kansas Revised Statutes, 1923, sec. 39-101. 

Mississippi Code, 1917, sec. 6184. 

Nevada Revised Laws, 1912, sec. 2921. 

Oklahoma Compiled Statutes, 1921, sec. 8220. 

Washington Compiled Statutes, 1922, sec. 9987. 
2 NotE:—In footnotes, revisions of statutes are referred to by state, title, year, and 

reference; session laws by state, year, and reference only, omitting the title. 

Arkansas Digest of Statutes (Kirby and Castle’s), 1916, sec. 1146. 

California, 1929, chap. 252, sec. 2. 

Connecticut General Statutes, 1918, sec. 1615. 

Delaware Revised Code, 1915, sec. 1461. 

Illinois Revised Statutes (Smith Hurd’s), 1929, chap. 107, sec. 16. 
Indiana Annotated Statutes (Burn’s), 1926, sec. 12259. 

Towa Code, 1927, sec. 5311. 

Michigan, 1925, No. 146, chap. 2, sec. 27. 

Minnesota General Statutes, 1923, sec. 3161. 

Missouri Revised Statutes, 1919, sec. 12201. 

New York Consolidated Laws (Cahill’s), 1923, chap. 43, sec. 40. 
North Carolina Consolidated Statutes, 1919, sec. 1342, subsec. 1. 
North Dakota Compiled Laws, 1913, sec. 2501, par. 4. 

Ohio Code (Throckmorton’s), 1929, sec. 3477. 

Pennsylvania Statutes, Cumulative Supplement, 1928, sec. 16811a—800. 
South Dakota, 1929, chap. 239, sec. 1. 

Tennessee Annotated Code (Shannon’s), 1917, sec. 2691. 

Texas Revised Civil Statutes, 1925, Art. 2351, sec. 11. 

Utah, 1917, chap. 29, sec. 2. 

Virginia Code, 1919, sec. 2800. 

West Virginia Code, 1906, sec. 1812. 

Wisconsin, 1929, sec. 49.02, par. 4. 


3 There are other differences; for example, in Tennessee the only provision is for 
admission to the county poor farm, and the Texas statute does not follow the usual 
rule of giving the settled person a legal clain on relief but merely authorizes the county 
overseers to assist the resident poor persons. 
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siderably longer residence requirement for settlement. South Caro- 
lina and Vermont require three years;* Maine, Massachusetts, and 
New Jersey, five years;? New Hampshire, seven years;? and Rhode 
Island, ten years. New Hampshire includes in the requirements the 
paying of a poll tax each year during the period of residence. New 
Jersey and Ohio add to the time requirement that the period shall be 
without public or private relief, instead of merely public relief as is 
specified or implied in most of the laws. 

In eight jurisdictions—Arizona, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, New Mexico—there is no 
specific provision for acquiring settlement, but in all of them there 
is some provision for public relief.s It is usually allowed to “resi- 
dents” or “inhabitants” of the state or district. Florida and Idaho 
make no residence requirements for general relief. Maryland has a 
peculiar provision of its own which is evidently a relic of earlier 
times, when the counties were more nearly autonomous in such 
matters. In that state, each county makes such regulations and pro- 
vision as it sees fit regarding poor relief, upon specific authority 
granted by the legislature to each county individually.® 

Although the law in the states enumerated provides for settle- 
ment as a status which carries with it the right to relief in cases of 
destitution, provision is also made in thirty-two states for relief of 


1 South Carolina Code of Laws, 1922, Vol. III, sec. 2284. 

Vermont General Laws, 1919, sec. 2800. 

2 Maine Revised Statutes, 1916, chap. 29, sec. 1, par. vi. 

Massachusetts General Laws, 1921, chap. 116, sec. 5. 

New Jersey Compiled Statutes, Cumulative Supplement, 1911-24, sec. 161-163. 
3 New Hampshire Public Laws, 1926, Vol. I, chap. 105, sec. 1, par. ix. 
4 Rhode Island, 1929, chap. 1364. 

5 Arizona Code, 1928, sec. 813. 

District of Columbia Code of Law, 1924, sec. 388. 

Florida Constitution, Art. XIII, sec. 5. 

Georgia Code, 1911, sec. 552. 

Idaho Compiled Statute, 1919, sec. 3725. 

Kentucky Statutes (Carroll’s), 1930, sec. 3931. 

Louisiana Annotated Revised Statutes (Marr’s), 1915, sec. 5578. 

New Mexico Statutes, Compilation 1929, sec. 101-101. 


6 Maryland Constitution, Art. vii, sec. 1. Laws, 1927, chap. 550. 
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the non-settled or non-resident.’ In some cases this relief is provided 
for in such terms that there is no substantial difference between the 
care of the settled and of the non-settled; but in most states the relief 
for non-resident poor is provided on an emergency or temporary 
basis, and most often in cases where the poor person is ill or for other 
reason unable to travel to the place of his settlement. This group 
of states that make a specific provision for the non-settled and the 
group of states already mentioned leaves only a small number— 
Alabama, California, Connecticut, Indiana, New Jersey, Oregon, 
Tennessee, and Texas—which have made no provision for the non- 
resident who may find himself destitute within the state. It has been 
held that, in the absence of a statute, there is no legal duty to care for 
transients or unsettled paupers.? On the other hand, the legality of 
relief to non-resident settled persons has evidently been questioned 
as the courts have several times held that such service was allow- 
able.’ A decision of considerable significance has been given to the 
effect that, to acquire a settlement, it is not necessary that a person 
be a dependent at the place the settlement is acquired; in other 


* Note :—Hereafter laws already cited in full will be cited only by state and section 
number. , 


Arkansas, sec. 1144. North Carolina, sec. 1343: 

Colorado, sec. 8908. North Dakota, sec. 2509, 2514. 
Delaware, sec. 1461. , Ohio, sec. 3476. 

Illinois, sec. 25. Oklahoma, sec. 8213. 

Towa, sec. 5313. Pennsylvania, sec. 804. 

Kansas, sec. 39-101. Rhode Island, chap. 1512. 

Maine, 1925, chap. 153. South Carolina, sec. 2285. 
Massachusetts, chap. 117, sec. 18. South Dakota Revised Code, 1919, sec. 
Michigan, chap. 3, sec. 1. 10047. 

Minnesota, sec. 3159. Utah Compiled Laws, 1917, sec. 1400X45. 
Mississippi, sec. 6185. Vermont, sec. 4222. 

Missouri, sec. 12203. Virginia, secs. 2803. 2805. 

Montana, sec. 4531. Washington, sec. 9986. 

Nebraska, sec. 5153. West Virginia, sec. 1813. 

Nevada, sec. 2922. Wisconsin, sec. 49 .03. 

New Hampshire, chap. 106, sec. 1. Wyoming, sec. 1593. 


New York, chap. 43, sec. 40. 


2 Cerro Gordo Co. v. Boone Co., 152 Iowa 692 (1912). 

3A. T. and S. F. R. R. Co. v. Weber, 33 Kan. 543 (1885). 
Ogden City v. Weber Co., 26 Utah 129 (1905). 
Milwaukee Co. v. City of Sheboygan, 94 Wis. 58. 
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words, if a person removes from the place where he has settlement 
and becomes dependent before the settlement is lost, he is still en- 
titled to relief from that place even though he has received none 
while there.’ 


B. PROVISION REGARDING LOSS OF SETTLEMENT 

In so far as the acquiring of settlement is of significance, the rules 
regarding the forfeiture of that right have equal weight in determin- 
ing care for individuals. Rather surprisingly, however, only a com- 
paratively few states have specific rules regarding the loss of status’. 
All these except California, Massachusetts, Minnesota, and New 
York have laws by which settlement is lost if a new one is acquired 
within the state or by a wilful absence from the state for a specified 
period, which is usually the same as that required to gain a settle- 
ment. The Wisconsin law is an example: 

Every settlement when once legally acquired shall continue until it is lost 
or defeated by acquiring a new one in this state or by voluntary and uninter- 
rupted absence from the town, village or city in which such legal settlement 
shall have been gained for one whole year or upward; and upon acquiring a new 
settlement or upon the happening of such voluntary and uninterrupted absence 
all former settlements shall be defeated and lost. 

No provision is made for cases in which a new settlement is gained 
in another state before settlement is defeated by a period of absence. 
The result is that loss of settlement is effected in case of a person 
going out of the state only by a period of residence away from the 
original settlement. In the four exceptions to this usual provision 
regarding loss of settlement there is no uniformity. By the Cali- 
fornia law, settlement is lost by “acquiring residence in another 


t In re Chamberlain et al, 132 N.Y.S. 681 (1911). 
Redwood Co. v. Minneapolis, 126 Minn. 512 (1914). 


2 California, sec. 2. New Jersey, sec. 161-163. 

Delaware, sec. 1461. New York, chap. 43, sec. 40. 
Indiana, subsec. 7. North Carolina, sec. 1342, subsec. 5. 
Iowa, sec. 5312. North Dakota, sec. 2501, par. 6. 
Kansas, sec. 39-101. Rhode Island General Laws, 1923, sec. 
Maine Revised Statutes, 1916, chap. 1509. 

29, SEC. 3. South Dakota, sec. 10038, subsec. 6. 
Massachusetts, chap. 16. sec. 5. Utah, 1400x42, sec. 4. 
Minnesota, sec. 3161. Wisconsin, par. 7. 


New Hampshire, sec. 2. 
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state by living continuously therein for at least a year subsequent 
to his residence in this state.” In Kansas, no person shall be deemed 
a resident who has been absent from the state more than six months 
continuously, unless it can be shown that he has not gained a resi- 
dence elsewhere. In Massachusetts, absence from the state for five 
years is the sole ground for forfeiture. And the Minnesota law pro- 
vides that residence is lost by acquiring one in another state or by 
absence for one year with intent to remain away. 

It is evident that, with no uniformity in the requirements for 
gaining settlement, great confusion may arise over the question of 
where settlement exists, and many individuals will be left with no 
legal settlement at all. The poor law originally intended that every 
person should have a settlement.’ It has been held that there can 
be no question of the validity of the statutes which result in loss of 
settlement to individuals.” In general, it can be said that any status 
once acquired survives until another is acquired unless there are 
statutes to the contrary, but there seems to be no ruling on the sub- 
ject except in those states which have statutes. 


C. SPECIAL PROVISIONS REGARDING THE SETTLEMENT 
DEALING WITH CHILDREN 

As has been indicated, the provision for settlement and the privi- 
leges associated with that status apply not only to the individual but 
to all members of his family who are legally dependent upon him, 
and minors in the absence of statutes to the contrary are incapable 
of acquiring settlement on their own account.’ Half of the states 
have made statutory provision that a minor takes the settlement of 
his father, in most cases adding the phrase, “‘if he has one within the 
state, if not then the settlement of the mother, if she has one.’’> In 

t In re Chamberlain, 132 N. Y.S. 681 (1911). 

2 Portland v. Auburn, 95 Me. 501 (1902). 

3 Charlestown v. Boston, 13 Mass. 469 (1816). 

Charlestewn v. Groveland, 81 Mass. (15 Gray) 15 (1860). 


4 Treasurer and Receiver General of State v. Boston, 255 Mass. 499 (1926). 
Jefferson Township v. Letart Township, 3 Ohio 99 (1927). 


5 Alabama Code, 1923, sec. 2789. Towa, sec. 5311. 
Connecticut, sec. 1617. Kansas, sec. 39-305. 
Delaware, subsec. 1461. Maine, sec. 1, par. IT. 


Indiana, subsec. 6. Massachusetts, chap. 116, sec. 1. 
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Delaware, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, and Pennsylvania the 
qualifying phrase is omitted. The distinction between “settlement 
of the father” and “settlement of the father if he has one within the 
state” is of significance in the case of a child detached from his 
family and living in another state. In other states not having 
statutes regarding the settlement of children, it has been held that a 
child takes the settlement of the head of the family.' A few states 
have special provisions in the poor law that in effect, in certain 
cases, exempt children from the operation of the settlement require- 
ments, for greater ease in meeting the child’s needs. For example, 
the California law provides that the state shall care for foundling 
children,? thus eliminating any question between counties. In 
Florida, where the general provisions on the subject of poor relief 
are very vague, there is a special statute that any child under seven- 
teen who is destitute and homeless and needing public support shall 
be classed as a dependent,’ which appears to give the unattached 
child a claim in his own right. In Georgia, where the general law is 
also vague, there is a special law to the effect that females and help- 
less children may be furnished relief to the extent required.4 In 
Indiana an indentured child takes the settlement of his master or 
mistress.’ This is true also in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin®. 
There are statutes providing that a minor neither of whose parents 


Michigan, sec. 27. North Dakota, sec. 2501, par. 2. 
Minnesota, sec. 3161. Oklahoma, sec. 8220. 
Mississippi, sec. 6184. Pennsylvania, sec. 16811a-800. 
New Hampshire, chap. 105, sec. 1, Rhode Island General Laws, 1923, sec. 
par. ITI. 1508. 
New Jersey, sec. 161-167. South Carolina, sec. 2284. 
New York, chap. 43, sec. 40. South Dakota, 1929, chap. 239, sec. 2. 
North Carolina, sec. 1342, sub- Utah, sec. 3. 
Sec. 3. Wisconsin, par. 5, 6. 
* Commissioners of Summit Co. v. Commissioners of Trumbull Co., 116 Ohio 6631 
(1927). 
Town of Cabot v. Town of Saint Johnsbury, 94 Vt. 311 (1920). 
2 California Political Code, 1923, sec. 2290. 4 Georgia Code, 1911, sec. 553. 
3 Florida, 1911, chap. 18r. 5 Indiana, subsec. 6. 


6 Kansas, sec. 39-305. 
Oklahoma, sec. 8220. 
Wisconsin, sec. 6. 
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has a settlement within the state may gain settlement in his own 
right in Iowa, Maine, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, North 
Dakota, Utah, and Wisconsin, by fulfilling the same residence re- 
quirements as an adult," with the added proviso in Maine that four 
of the five years shall be spent as an apprentice and the other year 
in business for himself; in Michigan and New York the year must be 
spent as a wage-earner, and in New Jersey there is a special provision 
the object of which is probably the same as that in Michigan and 
New York, mentioned above, to the effect that the residence pro- 
vision shall not apply to children brought into the state for place- 
ment by an outside society. In Massachusetts, if a dependent child 
has no settlement in the state, he is to be committed to the State 
Board of Public Welfare.” 

There is no legislation dealing directly with the subject of the 
emancipation of children by their parents in relation to settlement; 
and while extensive litigation has developed over the question, there 
is no agreement among the decisions dealing with the subject. Some 
courts have held that an emancipated minor loses the settlement 
derived from his parent, and can therefore acquire a new one.’ 

In one of these, an early Maine case, it appears that a pauper by 
the name of Daniel Kelley was the child of Isaac Kelley, of Baldwin. 
When the child was two years old, his mother died, and he was given 
by his father to relatives named Sanborn, living in New Gloucester, 
where he was cared for without any assistance, interference, or con- 
trol from his father, the Sanborn home being considered his home by 
all parties concerned. When the child needed assistance from the 
public authorities before he had gained settlement in the place where 


* Towa, sec. 5311. North Dakota, sec. 2501, par. 4. 
Kansas, sec. 39-305. Oklahoma, sec. 8220. 
Maine, sec. 1, par. v. South Dakota, sec. 2. 
Michigan, sec. 27. Utah, sec. 3. 
New Jersey, sec. 161-167. Wisconsin, sec. 5. 


New York, chap. 43, sec. 40. 
2 Massachusetts General Laws, 1921, chap. 119, sec. 27. 
3 Gulf, Colorado, and Sante Fe Railway Co. v. Lemons, 109 Texas 244. See A.L.R. 
950, Note III. 
Town of Canton v. Town of Linnsbury, 54 Conn. 86 (1886). 
Portland v. New Gloucester, 16 Me. 427 (1840). 
Washington v. Beaver, 3 Watts and S. (Pa.) 548 (1842). 
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he was living (presumably Portland), the question arose whether he 
had a settlement in New Gloucester with the Sanborns and whether 
his support was therefore chargeable to that town. The answer de- 
pended upon the question whether Isaac Kelley’s action in giving 
the child away without further control over him constituted emanci- 
pation, and, if it did, whether the child could acquire a settlement 
of his own in that way. The attorney for New Gloucester argued 
that the facts did not show emancipation because the father could 
at any time have reclaimed the child, and it would have been con- 
trary to all moral and legal interests for him to be able to free him- 
self from all responsibility for the child. In other words he had mere- 
ly transferred his rights to Sanborn and could reclaim them; and the 
attorney quoted rulings to the effect that a minor in his father’s life- 
time cannot have a settlement separate from his father’s. On the 
other hand, counsel for the plaintiff quoted decisions to the effect that 
a father could give up all control over his child and argued that, in 
this case, he had done so by his acts which amounted to abandon- 
ment, and that under earlier decisions, the right of emancipated 
minors to acquire settlement had been recognized. 

The court pointed out that, although a minor could not himself ac- 
quire a new domicil, he had done so in this case by the specific act of 
the father, and that derivative settlement was founded on the rights 
of fathers over their children, not on their duties toward them. So, al- 
though a father could not relieve himself of his duties by emancipat- 
ing a child, he could release his own rights, and therefore set aside 
the child’s derivative settlement at the father’s home and establish 
it at the place where the transferred parental rights were exercised. 
The court therefore held that the child had his settlement at the 
place where he had lived with his foster-parents. 

On the other hand, there is authority for the position that 
emancipation does not mean independent settlement.’ In a fairly 
recent Maine case, two minor children by the name of Spencer were 
abandoned by their father in 1902, while the family were living in 
Veazie. The mother, Mrs. Spencer, divorced her husband in 1906 

* City of Bangor v. Town of Veazie, 111 Me. 372 (1914). 


Clay Co. v. Palo Alto Co., 82 Towa 626 (1891). 
Town of Veazie v. Town of Machias, 49 Me. 105 (1861). 
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and remarried in 1908. After that time the family received as- 
sistance from the city of Bangor previous to acquiring a settlement 
there. The case came up as an action brought by Bangor to recover 
from the town of Veazie the cost of supplies given the two minors on 
the ground that, though none of the family had a settlement in 
Bangor, the children did not take the settlement of the stepfather 
as did the mother. The court held, however, that the father’s aban- 
donment effected the children’s emancipation, and that they thereup- 
on took the settlement of the father at the time of emancipation, which 
was Veazie, and, finally, that a minor could not under any circum- 
stances acquire a settlement in his own right. It was therefore held 
that the children had their settlement in Veazie and were therefore 
chargeable under the poor law to that town. It will be noted that 
the decision differs from those in the last case on two points: (1) 
the residence to be taken by the children upon emancipation, 
and (2) the ability of the emancipated child to acquire a separate 
settlement. Other cases may be cited in which an emancipated 
minor is held to take the settlement of his father at the time of 
emancipation." It may be noted in passing that in one of these it was 
held that emancipation included a renunciation of all parental duties 
as well as rights, which is quite contrary to the holding of the same 
court quoted above.’ 

Of particular importance in the care of children away from their 
own homes and placed possibly beyond the limits of their own state 
are the decisions to the effect that mere absence from home does not 
mean emancipation.’ Such a case was decided by the Supreme Court 
of Maine in 1850. Julia Packard, a minor, had run away from her 
father’s house at Readfield and had “‘lived in vagrancy and crime.” 
She fell into destitution and was cared for at the Bangor House of 
Correction, which attempted to collect the expense for her care from 
the town of Readfield. The father had meanwhile acquired a settle- 
ment in another town, but the charge was made against Readfield 


* Inhabitants of Carthage v. Inhabitants of Canton, 54 Atlantic (Me.) 1104 (1903). 
Inhabitants of Liberty v. Inhabitants of Levant, 122 Me. 300 (1925). 
Inhabitants of Lowell v. Inhabitants of Newport, 66 Me. 73 (1876). 

2 Carthage v. Canton, and Portland v. New Gloucester. 

3 Inhabitants of Bangor v. Inhabitants of Readfield, 32 Me. 60 (1850). 
Inhabitants of Somerset v. Inhabitants of Dighton, 12 Mass. 383 (1815). 
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that the child’s absence from home for a period of years constituted 
emancipation and her settlement was therefore at the place in which 
she was at home when she ran away. The court held that absence 
from home of a minor did not constitute emancipation and that there- 
fore the town of Readfield was not chargeable after the father’s 
settlement changed. 

There have been several rulings in connection with loss of settle- 
ment of minors which are of particular significance in interstate prob- 
lems, although the facts of the cases were within the states. It has 
been held that the desertion of the father and absence for the period 
specified in the law does not cause the family to lose their derivative 
settlement in a place where they have lived.’ 

This position was taken by the Maine court case cited above,” and 
also in a New York court in 1898.3 It appears that a Mr. Eggleston 
came to Syracuse, New York, in January, 1896, from Onondaga 
County, brought his family to the city in March of that year, and 
lived with them and supported them until February, 1897, when he 
deserted them. The family became dependent, and Syracuse sued 
Onondaga County for their support. The primary question was 
whether the family had ever acquired a residence in Syracuse; and 
the court held that they had, for, although the wife and children had 
been there less than a year, their settlement was only derivative and 
the husband had been there thirteen months. The court went fur- 
ther and considered whether the family had lost their settlement by 
the husband’s absence of more than a year. The court held that the 
husband had not lost his settlement because the intention which was 
as essential in losing settlement as in gaining it could not be proved 
against a man whose whereabouts had been unknown for over a year. 
The family’s derivative settlement was therefore not lost. The oppo- 
site was held in another family involved in the same case because it 
was clear that the abandoning husband had changed his domicil. 

It has even been held that such settlement is not lost when the 
father goes to another state and acquires a known settlement. The 


* City of Bangor v. Inhabitants of Veazie, 111 Me. 371 (1914). 
Syracuse v. Onondaga, 55 N.Y.S. 634 (1898). 
Town of Van Buren v. City of Syracuse, 131 N.Y.S. 345 (1911). 


2 Bangor v. Veazie (n. 1). 3County of Syracuse v. County of Onondaga, n. 1. 
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new settlement does not pass to the child so as to cause the child 
to lose his settlement within the state.' Conversely, a minor who 
has acquired a derivative settlement from a parent does not lose it 
merely by being absent from home during minority.? That this may 
not assure assistance in the place of settlement is shown, however, 
from a decision to the effect that a child out of a district, though 
with legal settlement in it, need not be assisted by the county com- 
missioners because if the child were in the place of settlement, he 
could be bound out and therefore cause no expense to the public. 


D. REGULATION REGARDING THE REMOVAL OF 
NON-SETTLED DEPENDENTS 

This discussion has so far dealt with the claims the individual may 
put forward. There is the other aspect of the question presented 
by the right of the district to deport unsettled persons who seem 
likely to become public charges. Attention has been called to stat- 
utes enacted in certain states allowing the granting of emergency 
relief to non-settled persons. The period that was specified in most 
cases was “until they can be removed.” Supplementing the au- 
thority implied in these statutes regarding relief are others in most 
of the states which definitely authorize such removal. The Con- 
necticut statute is an example of this type of legislation: 

When any person who is an inhabitant of some other state shall become 
chargeable or make application for aid during the first year of his residence in 
such town, the selectmen, or, in case of a state pauper, the state agent, may, 
at any time during such period or within sixty days thereafter, apply to any 
justice of the peace therein who shall issue his warrant to either constable of 
said town, any state policeman or other proper officer ordering him to transport 
such pauper to the place in the state or country whence he came into this state 
or to the place of former residence at the discretion of the selectman or state 
agent applying for this order.‘ 

This use of the police power does not appear in some of the stat- 
utes, such as that in California, which provides only for administra- 
tion. 


t Alexandria Township Overseers v. Kingwood Township Overseers, 8 N.J.L.370(1826). 
? Highland Tp. Poor District v. Jefferson Co., 25 Pa. Sp. Ct. 601 (1904). 
St. Johnsbury v. Concord, 68 Vt. 481 (1896). 
Treasurer and Receiver General of State v. Boston, 255 Mass. 499 (1926). 
3 Lynah v. Commissioner., 2 S.C. (McC.) 170 (1822). 
4 Connecticut, 1921, chap. 150. 
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When a pauper or poor... . person, as herein designated, is not a lawful 
resident of the state of California all expenses incurred in temporarily supporting 
and in transporting such person to another state may be paid by the county 
where such person applies for aid unless it shall appear that other funds are 
available. 


The same lack of uniformity appears in these statutes dealing with 
deportation as in the other parts of the poor law. In eleven states, 
the law uses terms directly relating to removal from one district to 
another within the state.? In eight others the law is not explicit, 
saying only that the pauper may be removed to their place of resi- 
dence or such a vague phrase as “elsewhere” or “from the state.” 
In thirteen states, including California, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
New York, and others,‘ the enforcing agency is authorized to return 
the pauper to “the country or state’ where his residence may be. 
In Arizona, Oregon, and Wisconsin explicit authority is given for 
the removal only of non-resident paupers who have been committed 
to state institutions.’ Fourteen states have no express provision for 
removal. 

Beside these three states (Arizona, Oregon, and Wisconsin) which 
arrange for the deportation of inmates of institutions only, Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Minnesota, Vermont, 


* California, 1929, chap. 252, sec. 2. West Virginia, sec. 1813. 





2 Alabama, secs. 26, 1547-50. 

Colorado, secs. 8911, 8912. 

Illinois, sec. 16. 

Mississippi, sec. 6189. 

Montana, sec. 4532. 

Nebraska, sec. 5153. 

North Carolina, sec. 1343. 

Ohio, sec. 3482. 

Rhode Island General Laws, secs. 
1542-50. 

South Carolina, secs. 2286, 2287. 

Washington, sec. 9989. 

3 Maine, sec. 40. 

North Dakota Revised Laws, 1913, 
sec. 2515. 

Oklahoma, sec. 8213. 

Pennsylvania, sec. 8or. 

South Dakota Revised Code, 19109, 
sec 10048. 

Vermont, 1921, No. 112. 


Wyoming, sec. 1593. 


4 California, chap. 252, sec. 2. 
Connecticut, 1921, chap. 150. 
Delaware, sec. 1462. 

Indiana, sec. 12279. 

Towa, sec. 5313. 

Kansas, sec. 39-107. 

Massachusetts General Laws, 1921, 
chap. 117, sec. 18. 

Michigan, chap. 3, sec. 2. 

Minnesota, sec. 3162. 

New Hampshire, chap. 107, sec. 18. 

New Jersey, sec. 161-188. 

New York, chap. 43, sec. 99. 

Virginia Code, 1919, sec. 2804. Acts, 
1926, chap. 518. 

5 Arizona, sec. 2932. 

Oregon Supplement, 1921-29, Part II, 
Pp. 1089, sec. 3. 
Wisconsin, sec. 51.12, subsec. 6. 
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and Wisconsin have such a provision in addition to the general au- 
thority to deport non-residents, making eleven states in all. The 
administrative details of removal are in general in the hands of the 
county poor officers, supplemented in a few states by the require- 
ment of a warrant from the local peace officer. There is a tendency, 
however, toward a state authority assuming responsibility in such 
cases as involve transportation from one state to another. In some 
cases, as in Arizona and Kansas, the board of trustees of the state 
institution where the non-resident is an inmate is responsible for 
making the necessary arrangements for his return; but more often 
this responsibility is given to some general state agency or official. 
There is such a state authority in California, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Ore- 
gon, Vermont, and Wisconsin.’ In Minnesota the State Board is to 
to “‘co-operate’’ with the local poor-relief officials. In Connecticut, 
New Jersey, New York, and Vermont this authority is a specifically 
named officer, as ‘county adjuster’ in New Jersey, or “superin- 
tendent of state poor” in New York. In the others, the state board 
of charities or the board of control is specified as the enforcing 
agent. In Connecticut, Indiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
New York the law applies to all dependents; in the other states to 
those committed to state institutions. In Vermont and Wisconsin, 
it applies only to the insane. 

The status of these laws involving interstate transportation of 
poor persons has been questioned, and there is a difference of 
opinion, some authorities holding that such a provision is nugatory 
for want of power by which the order can be enforced in the other 
state.? An interesting side light on the possible difficulties of enforc- 
ing deportation into another state appears in the opinion of a New 
Jersey justice, when, in’ arguing a point, he quotes from experience: 


1 California Political Code, 1923, sec. 2191. New Jersey, sec. 161-188. 
Connecticut, 1921, chap. 150. New York, chap. 43, sec. 99. 
Illinois, chap. 127, sec. 53. Oregon, sec. 3. 

Indiana, secs. 4151, 4153, 4155. Vermont, chap. 115. 
Massachusetts, chap. 121, secs. 9-11. Wisconsin, sec. 51.12, subsec. 6. 


Minnesota, sec. 3162. Laws, 1923, chap. 152. 
2 Mishayauna Overseer of the Poor v. Guilderland Overseer of the Poor, 8 Johns. (N.Y.) 
412 (1811). 
3 Overseers of Alexandria v. Overseers of Kingwood, 8 N.J.L. 372 (1826). 
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Of late she [New York] threatens our constables with criminal prosecutions 
if they dare to carry paupers into the city under orders for removal from this 
state. And can she judge what persons our township shall support as paupers? 
The Vermont laws make an interesting distinction between the 
“transient” and “non-resident,” providing for the care of the former 
locally and for the removal of the latter to his place of residence. 
The courts have drawn very definite distinctions between transient 
and non-resident.’ In one such case a man by the name of Lilly be- 
came disabled in Bristol, Vermont, where he was working under con- 
tract on a temporary job. His wife and children were residing in 
Richmond, where he supported them and visited frequently. His 
settlement was in Rutland. Both he and his family were removed 
under warrant to Rutland as soon as he was able to travel. He had 
been in Bristol several months when he was injured. The case arose 
as a suit by Bristol against Rutland for expense of his care prior to 
his being able to be removed. The court held that since Mr. Lilly 
did not intend to stay in Bristol and had an establishment elsewhere, 
he was a transient under the law, however long a time he had been 
in the town, and that therefore he was not removable and must be 
cared for by Bristol. In another Vermont case, the poor person in 
question had no other place upon which she had any claim and had 
taken her trunk with her. In this case the court held that she was 
not transient but non-resident. 

These laws are all drawn in such general terms that they could 
have been used in caring for children separated from their homes; 
but there have apparently been no cases reaching the higher courts 
and hence appearing in published reports, so there is no indication 
of how much use has been made of this resource. As has been noted, 
the policy, under the poor law, expressed both in statute and 
judicial decisions has been to treat the family as a unit as far as 
possible. In one case in which the care of the children was the ques- 
tion at issue, it was held that children having the same settlement 
as their parents may be removed along with them, but that an 
emancipated child or one old enough not to need a parent’s care 
may be removed independently. 

This decision was rendered by a Vermont court in 1873.2 The 


' Town of Bristol v. Town of Rutland, to Vt. 574 (1838). 
Town of Berlin v. Town of Worcester, 50 Vt. 23 (1877). 
2 Morristown v. Fairfield, 46 \'t. 33 (1873). 
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pauper in question, Willis Hogaboon, was the minor child of Char- 
lotte Bertram by a marriage with James Hogaboon which proved to 
be bigamous. The child therefore had no derivative settlement from 
his father, who lived in Morristown, and was held not to have ac- 
quired one by the subsequent marriage of his mother to a man 
named Gale, whose residence was in Elmore. The child had settle- 
ment in Fairfield, the maiden settlement of his mother. The im- 
mediate point at issue was the removal of the child, Willis, who 
was dependent, from Morristown to Fairfield without the removal 
of the mother. There is no information as to how old the child was, 
but the court held that “the simple fact that the pauper is still a 
minor does not render him irremovable . . . . without the removal 
of the mother. Minor children whose tender age or physical weak- 
ness or condition make it necessary that they should have the care, 
sympathy, and control of their parents, rendering it improper, upon 
the principles of humanity, that they be separated, are irremovable 
from them. But the facts found are not sufficient to bring this case 
within this exception.”’ Such a decision as this, if generally ac- 
cepted, might lead to serious abuses with regard to children, and 
give a stronger argument, even than that of general efficient policy, 
to the trend toward responsibility in a state authority for those 
phases of the poor law that involve interstate transactions. 


E. REGULATIONS AGAINST THE BRINGING IN OF NON- 
SETTLED POOR PERSONS 
An entirely different approach to the problem of settlement is 
represented by a series of statutes, the object of which is to protect 
the state against a problem rather than trying to solve the difficulty 
after it develops. As one legal authority expresses it, 


So zealous are the authorities in preventing the imposition on them of the 
support of non-resident paupers that it has sometimes been a criminal offense 
to bring into a district a non-resident pauper with intent to impose his support 
on the district. 


Thirty-one states have such laws? with enforcement effected through 
fines, support of the poor person by the offender, removal at the 


1 State v. Cornish, 66 N.H. 329 (1890). 


2 Alabama, sec. 29. Colorado, sec. 8914. 
California General Laws, 1923, sec. Connecticut General Statutes, 1918, sec. 


5814. 1662. 
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latter’s expense, or some combination of two of the penalties. In 
four of these states—Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, and Rhode 
Island—the law, rather strangely, applies only to masters of vessels 
(and in the case of Rhode Island, to railroads as well) who bring into 
the state people who are likely to become public charges. New Jersey 
has a similar law in addition to the general statute.' A $1,000 bond 
or consent of the county officials is required from the officials in 
charge, guaranteeing removal if the person becomes dependent be- 
fore settlement is gained. That other states undertook this same 
method of protection is evidenced by a case in a Maine court in 
which it was held that a common carrier being required to remove 
any person which it brought in, if needing relief before settlement 
was gained, was an unwarrantable regulation of commerce.” In this 
case a boat had brought a group of fifty-six Italians from New York 
to Bangor on their way to work in the woods. For some reason they 
were soon out of work and destitute in Bangor. They were returned 
to New York, and suit arose over the question of whether the over- 
seers of the poor could require the boat company to bear the expense. 
The court held that, although the police power of the state made it 
possible to keep out certain classes, such power did not extend to 
controlling interstate commerce when this carrier had broken no 
state law in bringing the persons into the state. 

Two factors have, however, tended to limit the effectiveness of 
these statutes regarding bringing paupers into a district. One is that 


Delaware, sec. 1465. New Jersey, sec. 161-193. 

Florida Compiled General Laws, 1927, New York Supplement of 1929, secs. 
sec. 8003. 493-53- 

Georgia, sec. 557. North Dakota Revised Laws, 1913, sec. 

Illinois, chap. 107, sec. 13. 2544. 

Indiana, sec. 2865. Ohio, sec. 2555. , 

Towa, sec. 5314. Oregon Supplement, 1921-29, p. 1090, 

Kansas, sec. 39-338. sec. 5. 

Kentucky, sec. 3922. Rhode Island General Laws, 1923, secs. 

Maine, sec. 47. 1537-42. 

Massachusetts, chap. 117, sec. 28. South Dakota, sec. 10065. 

Michigan, sec. 18. Utah, 1917, sec. 1400X43. 

Mississippi, sec. 6205. Vermont, secs. 4245, 4247. 

Nebraska, sec. 5155. Washington, sec. 9992. 

Nevada, sec. 2928. Wisconsin, sec. 49 .06. 

New Hampshire, chap. 107, sec. 14. Wyoming, sec. 1595. 


* New Jersey, sec. 161-197. 2 Bangor v. Smith, 83 Me. 422 (1891). 
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all of them specify bringing a person into the state with “intent” to 
defraud or to evade responsibility, and this provision has been strict- 
ly interpreted." The other is a ruling that, although the police power 
of a state may prevent the bringing of paupers into the state, it can- 
not exercise such power over a person who is not a pauper when he is 
landed, on the ground that he may become a pauper in a fixed period 
of time.’ This ruling has interesting implications in connection with 
the regulation of the importing and exporting of children. 

It is significant that in no state does the juvenile court law in its 
general provisions take any notice of the settlement of children who 
come before it or of their parents. This does not include the special 
requirements with reference to residence, which are a factor in the 
applicant’s eligibility under the mothers’ aid laws. This omission in 
the former case has brought the matter into the courts; and, as in so 
many matters, there is great diversity of opinion among the courts. 
A United States court ruled in 1913 that a California juvenile court 
had jurisdiction to determine the custody of a child whose legal resi- 
dence was in Montana.3 A ten-year-old child by the name of Mabel 
Henn was brought to California for her health from her parents’ 
residence in Montana early in 1910. Within a few months the child 
became dependent and was made a ward of the juvenile court. For 
two years the child was cared for at public expense, her whereabouts 
being apparently unknown to her mother, who continued to live in 
Montana. At the end of that time, the mother came to California 
and started suit in the lower courts for the recovery of the child, 
which was denied. The decision was upheld by the United States 
court against the argument that the California court did not have 
jurisdiction over a Montana child, the court quoting the decision 
of the lower court that “the statute does not limit the power of 
the court to children who have a technical residence in this state.” 
Other cases may be cited to the same effect,4 which tend to place the 
balance of authority on the side of the juvenile courts not being 
limited in their authority by the laws regarding settlement. 


* Selectmen of Goshen v. Hillsborough Co., 45 N.H. 139 (1863). 
Supt. of Poor of Livingston Co. v. Supt. of Poor of Oakley Co., 141 Mich. 667 (1905). 
2 Bangor v. Smith, 83 Me. 442 (1891). 
3 Henn v. The Children’s Agency, 204 F. 766, 123 C.C.A. 216 (1913). 
4 Kelsey v. Green, 69 Conn. 291 (1897). 
In re Williams, 72 N.J. Eq. 478 (1910). 
State v. Porterjield, 244 S.W. (Mo.) 966 (1922). 
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On the other hand, a Minnesota court in 1925 refused to follow 
the precedent of this earlier federal decision and held that their 
Juvenile Court Act did not permit adjudication of dependency of a 
child in the state whose domicil was in another state.’ In that case, 
the child was domiciled in California and was in Minnesota with her 
stepmother, pending the time the father should be released from jail. 
She was not receiving proper care in the judgment of the children’s 
agency. The Juvenile Court refused to act, and the case was taken 
to the Supreme Court. That court held that 


it would be intolerable for this state to take advantage of the temporary presence 
here of a child domiciled in another state for the purpose of making it a ward 
of Minnesota. The controlling statute is not intended to have such an applica- 
tion to children, however dependent, domiciled in another state. 


It is unfortunate that there seem to be no cases up to the present 
time that establish a precedent in dealing with the so-called “tramp 
family.” 

In a New Jersey case already referred to, a decision was rendered 
which, as representing an attitude, may explain much of the diffi- 
culty growing out of the settlement laws. This decision, based on 
what was presented as the accepted opinion of English and American 
courts, was expressed thus: “A settlement out of the state is 
deemed in law no settlement at all.’ The exclusiveness of this posi- 
tion in not recognizing status in another state is reflected in the pro- 
vision which has been noted regarding the settlement of children who 
are to take the settlement of the father “if he has one in this state,” 
and in the very small number of states in which the laws regarding 
removal of paupers explicitly recognize the existence of the pauper’s 
status in another state. 

The lack of uniformity in the laws regarding settlement has been 
noted, ranging from an absence of any statutory provision to some 
attempt at comity between the states through authorized negotia- 
tions between representatives of state authorities dealing with poor- 
law administration in different states. For example, the Indiana law 
authorizes the Board of State Charities to enter into agreements with 

1 State v. Juvenile Court J. Ramsey Co., 163 Minn. 312 (1925). It may be noted in 


this connection that the Minnesota law specifically gives jurisdiction to the county 
‘where the child is found.” 


2 Overseers of Alexandria v. Overseers of Kingwood, 8 N.J.L. 370 (1826). 
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similar authorities in other states for the arbitration of disputed 
questions which may come up between them in regard to insane or 
other dependents, and for arranging the return of these persons to 
their place of residence.’ The New Jersey law gives a similar au- 
thority to the county adjuster in that state.? Besides this range in 
authority, there are, of course, wide differences in the administrative 
machinery and standards of practice even within a given state, and 
there is little attempt made in the statutes to face the problems of 
interstate relations, along with those of a domestic nature. A stu- 
dent of the problem has said: “The settlement law has never been an 
unqualified success; it is not now and I see no reason to believe 
it ever will.’’ 

The question arises as to what shape the remedy for such a situa- 
tion should take. The problems arising in connection with the poor 
laws have been repeatedly discussed in the National Conference of 
Social Work and in state conferences and in journals. Two general 
remedies have been. proposed. First, the most direct method, which 
appears to some to be the easiest, is that of federal legislation care- 
fully worded so that its meaning was clear, defining residence in a 
given state, regulating moving from state to state, and standing as a 
superior authority in disputed points between states.4 The other 
general proposal has been for uniform legislation adopted by the 
states with authorization and provision for negotiations between 
and among them. One authority, thinking that federal legislation 
in this field would not be constitutional,’ recommended in 1899, as 
the only substitute a uniform state law, containing the following 
items: (1) provision for the standard length of time and other condi- 
tions required for gaining settlement ; (2) arrangements for the return 
of non-residents to place of settlement; (3) the authority placed in 
some state official to enter into agreement with those of other states 

t Indiana, sec. 4157. 

2 New Jersey, sec. 161-188. 


3J. L. Gillin, “The Need of Uniform Settlement Laws,” Proceedings of the 53rd 
National Conference of Social Work (Cleveland, 1926), p. 530. 


4 Richard Guenther, “Report of Committee on Immigration and Interstate Migra- 
tion,” Proceedings of 25th National Conference of Charities and Correction (New York, 
1898), pp. 262-68; Chas. Lawrence, “Necessity of Uniform Settlement Laws,” Pro- 
ceedings of 26th National Conference of Charities and Correction (Cincinnati, 1899), p. 162. 


5 W. A. Gates, “Report of Committee on Interstate Migration,” ibid., p. 153. 
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regarding disputed cases and for the purpose of enforcing decisions. 
Thirteen years later, he complained that nothing had been done look- 
ing toward the enactment of such uniform laws, and formulated the 
proposals made in greater detail:' (1) the residence required for set- 
tlement to be one year; (2) all deportations to be arranged by state 
authority and with due regard for family unity; (3) the decisions 
under the arrangement for arbitration to be made before deporta- 
tion, using the federal courts as courts of final resort. This latter 
proposal would necessitate all non-resident poor being made state 
charges, as has already been done in some states, for example, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Jersey. 

There have been other similar discussions; and, quite early in the 
discussion, a proposal was made for the creation of a Federal Bureau 
of Charities and Corrections, which could collect and diffuse infor- 
mation from the various states and conduct investigation. This 
bureau might act as arbiter between states though without author- 
ity.2 The most drastic proposal of all is made by Dr. Gillin in the 
paper quoted above, that since the settlement laws had been such a 
failure, the whole body of laws regarding residence requirement for 
relief should be abolished. He felt that situations would even them- 
selves up on a reciprocal basis between counties and states. Cities 
would undoubtedly have a larger burden of so-called “non-resident 
relief’ than small towns and county districts; but he did not consider 
this an argument against the proposal, since the money from the 
county goes into city business and the city draws the best as well as 
the worst from the rural districts. It was perhaps a natural proposal 
to make in view of the generally accepted failure of the settlement 
laws to offer the protection that was intended to the tax-paying com- 
munity and to the unfortunate. But it does not take into account 
the part that might be played by a federal co-ordinating agency in 
bettering the present unsatisfactory situation, or yet by federal legis- 
lation which can be made possible, if the need of it is seriously 


enough felt. 
CHARLOTTE C. DONNELL 
SHOEMAKER CENTER, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


« W. A. Gates, “Deportation of Insane Persons and Others from State to State,’’ 
Proceedings of 39th National Conference of Social Work (Cleveland, 1912), pp. 73-74. 

2 William W. Folwell, “Special Fields of National Legislation,” Proceedings of 28th 
National Conference of Charities and Correction (Washington, 1901), p. 115. 











AMENDING THE GERMAN UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ACT" 


HEN the German Employment Exchanges and Unem- 

\ \) ployment Insurance Act was passed in July, 1927, there 

was practically no actuarial experience upon which to base 
rules governing amount of contributions, scope of membership, and 
scale and duration of benefits. The English situation, though studied 
in detail by German experts, was only partially comparable with 
the German, as subsequent experience showed. Germany’s seasonal 
and agricultural labor problems were distinct. 

German experience prior to 1927 was also of limited value. Un- 
employed persons had only been granted assistance or relief after 
they were “‘necessitous,” so that the actual extent of insurable un- 
employment could only be guessed. Reports of income and of ex- 
penditure for unemployment compensation were inadequate because 
there had been no central administrative agency charged with col- 
lection and disbursement of funds. Furthermore, experience for the 
few years during which unemployment relief was granted had little 
financial significance because expenditures until the end of 1923 were 
incalculable on account of steady inflation of the currency. The 
years 1924 and 1925 were a period of recovery after stabilization of 
the currency. In 1926 rationalization, aptly described as concentra- 
tion of ten years of scientific management into one, was accompanied 
by displacement of men by machinery to an unusual degree. A 
special inquiry concerning the unemployed, made in July, 1926, 
served as a guide for fixing rates of contributions and of benefits in 
the Act of 1927, but had limitations. The most serious defect lay in 
the fact that it was taken in the summer, when seasonal and agri- 
cultural unemployment was almost negligible. 

When the Act of 1927 was passed it provided that expenditures 
for standard benefits; for administration, including the employment 
exchanges, vocational counsel, and preventive measures; for part of 


* See this Review, III, 563-68, ‘Two Years of German Unemployment Insurance,” 
by Mollie Ray Carroll. 
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the grants for public works; and for a reserve for periods of excessive 
unemployment should be met through equal contributions of em- 
ployers and workers. These contributions were not to exceed 3 per 
cent of wages. The national and local governments were to provide 
extended benefits. National and state funds were to assist public 
works. The national treasury was to loan money for expenditures 
normally met by the 3 per cent of wages, in case the latter did not 
suffice. 

The scope of the Act of 1927 was largely determined by that of the 
health and salaried employees’ insurance funds,’ although it was not 
so comprehensive.” It did, however, embrace domestic servants, 
some agricultural laborers,3 and industrial home workers. Agricul- 
tural labor had not been included in the original draft of the Act, 
and its omission had been questioned in the debates preceding pas- 
sage of the bill. The agricultural interests had declared that exemp- 
tion of farm labor would increase the discrepancy between industrial 
and agricultural labor conditions and encourage the “flight from the 
land,” and agricultural labor had finally been included. Participa- 
tion in the insurance scheme was mandatory in the occupations 
covered. The insurance principle, superseding that of relief, pro- 
vided benefits for all who qualified, regardless of necessity. 

Benefits were based upon the “representative wage.’ To deter- 
mine this representative wage, average weekly earnings for three 
months preceding unemployment were to be secured. Earnings were 
grouped into eleven wage classes, the representative wage for each 
class being a whole number at approximately the mid-point of the 
class. Benefits were a percentage of the representative wage. Those 
in Class I, the lowest, being 75 per cent, those in Class XI, 35 per 
cent of the representative wage. The gradation recognized the neces- 
sities of the more poorly paid workers while trying to reduce costs 
of benefits based on wages of the higher classes. Supplementary al- 


t Wage- and salary-earners are sharply differentiated in Germany. The salaried 
employees’ insurance fund provides health insurance and invalidity and old-age 
pensions for its members. The health insurance and invalidity and old-age insurance 
funds care for the wage-earners. 

2 The unemployment-insurance system now numbers some seventeen million mem- 
bers, while health insurance has twenty million. 

3 About one-fourth or one-fifth of all agricultural laborers. 
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lowances for family dependents brought the maximum benefits for 
persons in Class I to 80, and for those in Class XI to 60, per cent of 
the representative wage. 

Persons who were able and willing to work and involuntarily un- 
employed and who had worked for twenty-six weeks within the 
previous year in an occupation in which insurance was mandatory 
were eligible to twenty-six weeks of benefit. The twenty-six weeks of 
work did not have to be continuous but must total 156 days. 

During the first year of operation of the Act the problem of the 
seasonal worker came to the forefront. The Reichsanstalt, or in- 
stitution for enforcing the Act, came through the year without a 
deficit, on funds provided by the law and by virtue of an initial 
reserve of some $25,000,000." It operated on a close margin, how- 
ever, for its reserve dropped to about a quarter of a million dollars 
by May. Winter unemployment in a fairly normal year had ex- 
ceeded expectations. By October the reserve fund had advanced to 
about $28,000,000, and there was hope that a slight increment over 
a period of years might provide a safe margin. However, the winter 
of 1928-29 was the most severe in decades. Industry was further 
paralyzed by uncertainty as to the outcome of the Young Plan. Un- 
employment increased. By June, 1929, the Reichsanstalt had bor- 
rowed over $65,000,000. This might not have been so serious had 
not the nation experienced difficulty in balancing its own budget. 
As it was, the loan aroused apprehension. Moreover, that summer 
the excess of income over expenditures totaled less than $6,000,000, 
and by early fall the balance was again unfavorable. 

The next winter’s experience was equally disastrous, although the 
weather was comparatively mild. By the end of March, 1930, the 
loan of the national treasury to the Reichsanstalt amounted to 
nearly $150,000,000. Nor did this sum cover the entire expenditures 
from public funds for unemployment. During the two and one-half 
years of enforcement of the Act about $110,000,000 had been granted 
in extended benefits.? In addition it had been necessary to care for 


t For convenience the sums are translated into American currency at the rate of a 
little over four marks to the dollar. 


2 For emergency unemployment allowances and special relief to seasonal workers. 
Four-fifths of this sum had been taken from the national treasury and one-fifth from 
other sources. 
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many people through poor relief. In fact, a new class of recipients of 
charity, the unemployed poor, was recognized as a special problem. 
These were mostly persons who had failed to establish or had 
exhausted claim to standard and extended benefits. Some of them in 
the lower wage classes received benefits which were inadequate to 
maintain them and required supplementary assistance. 

The problem of charitable aid to these persons became so insistent 
that the German Municipal Association made investigations of the 
numbers of unemployed charity seekers in the cities and the costs of 
aid to them. On the last day of December, 1929, these unemployed 
charity seekers numbered 222,557 in cities of 25,000 inhabitants and 
over, while on February 28, 1930, they were 265,120. Assistance to 
them during the third quarter of 1929 cost $8,000,000, and for the 
fourth quarter, $9,000,000. On February 28, 1930, there were 42,909 
unemployed charity seekers in 941 small and medium-sized cities 
whose population totaled 6,100,000. This one group of poor persons, 
therefore, represented 7.1 per thousand of population for those 
cities. This increase in unemployment occurred in spite of the de- 
termination and ingenuity of the employment exchanges and the 
relief agencies to place people and of the Reichsanstalt and the 
charitable agencies to promote public works. 

The executives in the Reichsanstalt and in the Ministry of Labor 
were aware of these problems long before they created public discus- 
sion. In March, 1929, a comprehensive statistical investigation of the 
recipients of benefits was made by the Reichsanstalt. The heads of 
the local enforcement offices were called together for conference. 
Political parties outlined programs. A special committee, appointed 
by the Reichstag, met in June to suggest remedies. Its recommenda- 
tions were not immediately followed, but after long discussion 
amending legislation was passed in October. This was followed by 
further revisions in December of that year and in April, 1930. 

Amendments of October 12, 1929, dealt with the scope, eligibility, 
scale and duration of benefits, and the correction of abuses. Misuse 
of the law by seasonal and agricultural laborers and by certain em- 
ployers had particularly aroused public discussion. Farm laborers 
before 1927 had been accustomed to leave their patches of land after 
the crops were in, in the spring, going to work at the building trades 
in the city and returning to harvest crops in the fall and to work in 
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the forests in winter. Finding after 1927 that unemployment benefits 
based on wages in seasonal trades’ were often more than agricultural 
wages, farm workers naturally preferred insured idleness to work. 
Consequently they tried to avoid being placed, although by the 
terms of the law they were refused benefits if they failed without 
adequate reason to accept a job offered by the labor exchange. 
Employers misused the law by timing the rhythm of industry to 
coincide with provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act. In 
certain cases they laid workers off for a few days at a time, rehiring 
them frequently within a season. Without the unemployment-in- 
surance system some of these workers, especially the skilled ones, 
would have been retained. Other industries were found that ran 
processes timed so as to allow workers to receive twenty-six weeks 
of standard benefits or thirteen weeks of extended benefits. These 
employers took advantage of the unemployment-insurance system 
to save themselves the trouble of stabilizing their plants. 

The amendments of October altered and more strictly defined 
the scope of the Act. Agricultural laborers who were included were 
more definitely specified. Subcontractors in industrial home work 
were excluded. Special groups of home workers could also be ex- 
cluded through executive order. Casual workers were to be included 
henceforth only by executive order. The salary range for clerical 
workers was raised, and those earning up to 8,400 marks annually 
were added. Their contributions, based on wages, were compara- 
tively high although their benefits could not exceed those for the 
highest representative wage, which was 63 marks weekly for Class 
XI. Eligibility rules were somewhat changed. The first claim to 
benefit was attainable only through working fifty-two weeks during 
the two years preceding unemployment. Thereafter the earlier rule 
of twenty-six weeks in a year obtained. Seasonal workers, unlike 
others, were not permitted during the first nine weeks of unemploy- 
ment to refuse a job outside their own occupation without forfeiting 
benefits. 


t Wages of some seasonal workers were relatively high because the trade agreements 
attempted to compensate them for the seasonal character of the work. This was not 
universal, however, but wages of industrial workers were generally appreciably higher 
than those of farm labor. 
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The representative wage was based upon the average for the six 
rather than the three months’ work preceding unemployment. This 
was done to reduce the effect of summer work in the city upon the 
rates for farm laborers. Benefits were to be calculated upon the wage 
rates of the locality paying them rather than of the place in which 
they were earned, provided rates in the former were lower. Benefits 
to seasonal workers in the upper wage classes were reduced between 
December 1 and March 31. During the same four winter months the 
seasonal worker’s claim to benefit was cut to six weeks. Pensions 
were calculated as part of unemployment benefits. The waiting 
period was extended from seven to fourteen days when the unem- 
ployed person had no dependents, but could be reduced to three 
when there was a family and the case warranted. 

Penalties for abuse of the law were increased, and rigorous en- 
forcement was urged. Punishment to those who left their jobs with- 
out cause or who refused suitable work could be extended to eight 
weeks.’ Persons temporarily iaid off were to forfeit benefits for four 
weeks.” To prevent penalized persons from drawing equivalent sums 
as poor relief or health insurance, closer co-operation with those 
agencies was outlined and urged. Maintenance of the unemployed 
worker’s contributions in the health, invalidity, and salaried em- 
ployees’ insurance funds was changed from an individual to a group- 
insurance plan, since the unemployed had proved to be exceptionally 
good risks for those funds. Increased efficiency in the personnel of 
the labor offices was recommended, but it was recognized that this 
part of the program required time. 

To meet the demand for more funds, a temporary act was passed 
on December 29, 1929, increasing the rate of contribution to 33 per 
cent of wages. The higher rate was to obtain until the end of the 
following June. Then, on April 28, 1930, another amendment set the 
rate at 33 per cent for an indefinite period. The later amendment 
also provided for state subsidy to the unemployment-insurance 
funds. This was a departure, as state money had not hitherto been 

The original act had specified four weeks reducible to two. 

2 This was done to discourage the employer from laying off the worker many times 
in a season instead of keeping him on the pay-roll. 

3 One and three-quarters per cent from each side. 
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given for standard benefits, administration, and the exchanges. The 
amount of the grant was to be determined annually in preparation 
of the national budget. For the fiscal year 1930 the grant was to be 
$37,500,000. Since the reserve fund had been drained, the Act of 
April set aside a special sum of $12,500,000 for that fund. An addi- 
tional sum, not to exceed $7,500,000, was allowed the reserve fund 
out of income secured from the new tax on wages, provided more 
than $350,000,000 were secured through that tax. 

The amendment of April provided also that if, in the future, the 
income from coritributions of employer and worker plus the national 
subsidy were insufficient to cover expenditures for unemployment 
insurance, loans could be secured from the national treasury. In such 
an event, however, the government was to recommend either in- 
crease of contributions or curtailment of expenditures through re- 
vision of the scheme, in order to insure repayment of the loan. 
However, loans secured by the unemployment-insurance fund prior 
to March 31, 1930, were not to be repaid. 

Following this enactment, the Board of Directors of the Reichs- 
anstalt held a conference early in May, looking toward further re- 
vision of the Act. Their deliberations covered scope, eligibility, and 
scale of benefits. The financial experience of this summer and fall 
will perhaps indicate how much further amending legislation must 
proceed. The percentage of the wages bill needed to carry a well- 

_drawn and efficiently administered unemployment-insurance system 
can probably not be determined, however, without further experi- 
ence. Meanwhile, rates of contribution may be raised or subsidy from 
national funds be required. Should either method of securing addi- 
tional funds be resorted to, the fact need by no means indicate failure 


of the Act. 
Mo tiie Ray CARROLL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THOMAS EDDY’S PROPOSALS REGARDING THE CARE 
OF THE INSANE, 1815 


EDITORIAL NOTE ON THOMAS EDDY 


GOOD biography of Thomas Eddy (1758-1827) was pub- 
A lished less than ten years after his death by Samuel Lorenzo 
Knapp, The Life of Thomas Eddy; Comprising an Extensive 
Correspondence with Many of the Most Distinguished Philosophers and 
Philanthropists of This and Other Countries (New York, 1834; 
PP. 394). 

Eddy was born in Philadelphia in 1758. His parents were origi- 
nally “Scotch Presbyterians” living in Ireland. His father was born 
in Belfast and his mother in Dublin. His parents later became 
“Friends” and emigrated to this country. His mother had sixteen 
children, but only two survived to adult life. 

The Eddys were Tories during the Revolution. He says that his 
mother carried on the hardware business in Philadelphia from his 
father’s death in 1758. ‘She was induced to quit the city on account 
of the bitter spirit of persecution of the Whigs (the advocates of 
American independence, against the Tories, so called on account of 
their attachment to the mother country); and our family being of 
the latter description, we suffered considerable from the opposite 
party. Schools were then badly conducted, and many of them 
broken up, on account of the teachers being Tories so that I had but 
a poor chance of getting an education.” Eddy discusses the political 
division and bitterness in the few years preceding the revolution. 


Everyone seemed to take a decided and warm part and was attached and 
marked as belonging to one or the other of the parties. It now appears very 
clearly to my mind that it would have been more wise and consistent with the 
principles of Friends, if they had carefully avoided the intemperate political 
zeal, then manifested by all parties. The advice of George Fox was for Friends 
to keep out of all civil commotions, as they are mostly carried on in a temper 
very opposite to the meek and quiet spirit of the Gospel. 
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In 1777 the British troops took possession of Philadelphia. Eddy 
rode out to Germantown with a friend after the battle there “and 
had a view, a mournful view, of the killed and wounded on the 
ground.” A month earlier, a number of Friends including Eddy’s 
brother Charles “‘were arrested by a general warrant, by order of the 
Executive Council of Pennsylvania and without being admitted to a 
hearing were unjustly banished to Winchester in Virginia. ... . The 
alleged charge against them was, that, they were unfriendly to the 
independence of America.”’ They were allowed to return when the 
British occupied Philadelphia. 

After the British evacuated Philadelphia in 1778 there were sev- 
eral trials for treason on the charge of having aided the British. ‘As 
is common in all civil wars, the minds of people were extremely 
irritated against each other, and those who were attached to the 
British government were often very bitterly persecuted by the op- 
posite party.”’ Two Friends, John Roberts and Abraham Carlisle, 
were executed. Their funerals were very large, says Eddy, who at- 
tended that of Carlisle, who was buried in the Friends’ burial ground 
in Philadelphia. 

When the British evacuated Philadelphia (June, 1778) Charles 
fled to New York, where in April, 1779, Thomas Eddy followed. 
“At this period it was very dangerous traveling without a passport. 
I was put over to Staten Island (possessed by the British troops) at 
night and next day reached New York.” His brother had some time 
before left for England. Later the brother returned, bringing with 
him imports from Irish cities. A firm, of which Thomas Eddy was a 
member, to carry on business chiefly in consignments from England 
and Ireland and some shipping business, was formed under the name 
Eddy,. Sykes, and Company. Thus the Eddys were busy making 
money while the Americans were chiefly occupied with the war. So 
also they were alert to capture profitable business connected with 
the war. Thus by his firm “an arrangement was made with the con- 
sent of General Washington, to supply the British and foreign troops 
with money, who were taken with Lord Cornwallis at York 
Town. .... By an agreement made with Sir Henry Clinton we were 
paid 6 per cent commission. The whole amount paid amounted to a 
very large sum and proved a profitable contract.” 
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In 1780 he went to Sandy Hook to call on Hannah Hartshorne, 
his future wife, was arrested and taken prisoner as a spy by the New 
Jersey militia, and taken to Monmouth courthouse to Judge Symmes 
and committed to prison. He and Lawrence Hartshorne were put 
in a small room about 6 or 7 feet square in which were four or five 
other prisoners, some of whom had been there for some time. “We 
were much crowded and had nothing to lie on but extremely dirty 
straw which I believe had not been changed since the other prisoners 
occupied the room. On first entering this miserable dungeon, the 
stench occasioned by foul and noxious air exceedingly alarmed me, 
and it was strongly fixed on my mind that it would put an end to my 
life in less than half an hour. However, in time it did not feel so very 
offensive, and becoming habituated to it, I was able to eat my meals 
with good appetite; Elisha Boudinot((later] President of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society) was then commissary of prisoners; I consulted 
with him, and he behaved very friendly to me.” After eight or ten 
days ‘‘in this loathsome place,” Eddy and his friend were taken to 
Springfield near Elizabethtown, where they had the liberty of a mile 
round the village. At first he was charged with being a spy, but in 
about a month he and Hartshorne were exchanged for two soldiers 
of the militia and returned to New York City. In November, 1783, 
the British evacuated New York. Eddy wrote, ‘“This was a trying 
period to myself and others, who had taken refuge in New York, as 
all persons of our description had thereby incurred the ill-will of 
those of the opposite party, and we much feared that we should be 
exceedingly persecuted by them.’’ Many went to Nova Scotia, but 
Eddy could not be reconciled to leaving his mother and near connec- 
tions in Philadelphia and he decided to stay. Before the Americans 
entered New York he moved back to Philadelphia. 

In 1778 “it became necessary for Thomas and George Eddy to 
make a settlement with their creditors.” Eddy wrote, “We were dis- 
charged under a general Act of Bankruptcy for the State of Penn- 
sylvania.’”’ Thomas Eddy had been trying to carry on a business in 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, and had failed (see Life [London, 1836], 
P. 39). 

In 1785 he went to England but stayed only three months. In 
1791 he went back to New York and went into the insurance business 
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as an insurance broker. ‘‘At this period and for some years after- 
wards,” he wrote, “there were no insurance offices in New York.” 
He again made money indirectly out of the war in connection with 
the funding of the national debt, which was largely, of course, a debt 
incurred during the Revolutionary War. ‘“‘About 1792,” he says, “‘the 
public debt of the United States was founded; this afforded an op- 
portunity for people to speculate in the public funds. In this busi- 
ness I made a good deal of money” (zbid., p. 39). In 1794 he was 
elected a director of the Mutual Insurance Company and soon after 
a director in the Western Inland Lock Navigation Company, of 
which he became treasurer in 1797. 

Some time before the close of the eighteenth century, Thomas 
Eddy, being then quite wealthy and continuing his interest as a 
Quaker in various public questions that the Society of Friends was 
interested in, began a long connection with various charitable and 
philanthropic activities. His biographer says, ‘““Mr. Eddy at this 
time being in easy circumstances had leisure to turn his attention to 
some of those charities that are of permanent benefit to mankind” 
(ibid., p. 40). Eddy wrote as follows: 


From early life, ali improvement of a public nature, that tended to benefit the 
country, or in any manner to promote the happiness and welfare of mankind 
were considered by me as highly important and claimed my attention. I have 
been connected with a number of public institutions and have providentially 
been the means of their being established. 


In 1796 Eddy was on a journey to Philadelphia with General 
Philip Schuyler‘of New York, who was very influential and a mem- 
ber of the New York Senate. According to Knapp, Thomas Eddy 
interested him in reforming the penal code and penitentiary of New 
York along Pennsylvania lines (see ibid., pp. 41-42). 

As the title of the Knapp biography indicates, Eddy carried on an 
active correspondence for the period with several Englishmen dis- 
tinguished for their interest in philanthropic work. In writing to 
Patrick Colquhoun (the author of A Treatise on the Police of the 
Metropolis [London, 1796], A Treatise on Indigence [London, 1806], 
A New and Appropriate System of Education for the Labouring People 
[London, 1806]), on May 19, 1815, Eddy said: 


[ send by my friend Gallaudet, a packet containing a few pamphlets. 
1. A view of New York State Prison, published the present year. 
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2. Hints for introducing an improved Mode of treating the Insane, by T. Eddy. 

3. Report of the Philadelphia Association of Friends for the Instruction of Poor 
Children. 

4. Report of the Governors of the New York Hospital. 

5. Report of the Free School Society of New York. 

6. A solemn Review of the Custom of War, showing that War is the effect of 
popular Delusion, etc. 

I do not know who wrote the view of our State prison; it appears to me the 
information it contains is very correct. The institution is now conducted by 
persons who are very capable of managing its concerns. The great benefits 
derived to the public, by the alterations of our present system, is acknowledged 
by all our citizens, and similar establishments of prisons have taken place in 
almost every State [Life, p. 184]. 


Thomas Eddy was an early supporter of the New York Free 
School Society, which in 1824 had under care ‘“‘about 4,000 children 
who received gratuitous education at the schools under their charge; 
yet notwithstanding their care and diligence in endeavoring to pre- 
vail on parents to send their children to school, it is believed that 
there are 8,000 children in the city who are brought up without 
the advantage of school learning.”’ 

In 1816 Colquhoun wrote to him as follows (ibid., p. 191): 


To Mr. Thomas Eddy, New York 
Lonpon, 14th June, 1816 

.. It is a pleasing circumstance, to find your country is following our 
example, with respect to free schools. We at last discover here, that the general 
education of youth is not only the best prop to the State, but to the happiness 
and prosperity of the people. I trust your schools are established on a staple 
basis, which can undergo no unfavourable change by the death or removal of the 
first benevolent founders. For want of this, many excellent institutions have 
fallen into decay, when their original founders were no more. As yet, our Legis- 
lature has afforded no pecuniary aid to the numerous schools established in this 
country; they are entirely supported by the benevolence of the public. I trust 
ere long, their permanence will be secured by a national institution, embracing 


the whole population. .... 
Yours, truly and affectionately, 


P. CoLQUHOUN 


Thomas Eddy was also interested in the Society for the Reforma- 
tion of Juvenile Offenders in the City of New York, which estab- 
lished the House of Refuge (see zbid., p. 64). 

Eddy also became one of the commissioners for erecting a State 
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Prison in New York and in 1801 published an account of the State 
Prison of New York. 

The following letter from Thomas Eddy to Colquhoun, written 
May 4, 1816 (see ibid., pp. 187-90), is also very interesting because 
of its account of some of the philanthropic interests of the period: 


My Goon FRIEND, 

I scarce know how to begin this letter, as I feel ashamed and mortified that 
I have so long neglected replying to thy last very acceptable communication. 

I rejoice to find such a number of your good people in England are engaged 
so devoutly in improving the condition of the lower classes in society; your Bible 
Society, and the immense sums raised for the poor, who have suffered by the 
calamity of war on the continent, is truly astonishing, and I sincerely trust and 
believe, will procure the blessings of Divine Providence on your nation. The 
communications of the British and Foreign Bible Society show that genuine 
religion is held in veneration, in many parts of the continent, to a much greater 
extent than many heretofore believed. I trust it will yet appear more fully in 
France, notwithstanding that deluded nation seemed to have been dead to any 
sense of it. As the spirit of our most holy religion spreads over the world, the 
condition of mankind will be meliorated—the minds of men will be softened; 
instead of being filled with bitterness, revenge, and hatred, they will learn of 
Christ to love each other, and thus, in God’s own time, an end be put to war and 
bloodshed. Owing to the late war, the morals of the people of this country have 
been (as was reasonably to be expected) much injured. Notwithstanding this, 
there is a general religious improvement evidently increasing amongst all de- 
nominations of Christians, so that I entertain a hope, which, I trust, is well 
grounded, that, on the whole, we are growing better. Bible Societies are estab- 
lished in all directions of the United States, except Virginia, and other slave 
States, and great attention is paid to schools, and otherwise to improve the state 
of the common people. 

Prisons, on the plan of our State prison, are established nearly in every State. 
The affairs of our prisons have been, of late years, sadly mismanaged, otherwise 
the avails of the labour of the convicts would be sufficient to defray the annual 
expenses. 

I have been, for some time, much engaged in improving a plan of an estab- 
lishment for the accommodation of insane persons; the mode of treatment that 
ought to be pursued (and which was recommended by me to the Governors of 
the New York Hospital, in April last year, of which communication I now send 
a copy) is the one adopted at the Retreat, by the Society of Friends, near New 
York. 

The Governors have purchased thirty-eight acres of land, about six miles 
from the city; and propose to erect a building to accommodate two hundred 
lunatic patients; the thirty-eight acres to be divided, and laid out in walks, 
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gardens, &c. for the amusement and exercise of the patients who are fit to par- 
take of useful employment and recreation. Our Legislature has acted very liber- 
ally, and generously granted us 10,000 dollars a year, payable quarterly; one 
half of this sum will enable us to make a loan of 80,000 dollars, so that we shall 
have very ample funds for erecting suitable buildings, and making every neces- 
sary improvement. I send thee the last report of the governors, which contains 
a memorial to the Legislature on the subject, and fully explains the plan we pro- 
pose to pursue. About a month ago, I attended the Legislature, at Albany, for 
the purpose of aiding our application, and obtained the law alluded to, granting 
us the above-mentioned annuity for and during the term of forty-one years. 

It is a considerable time since, that I met with, in the Quarterly Review, an 
account of the very important publication on the wealth, power, resources, &c. 
of the British nation, and I have been extremely anxious to procure a copy; it is 
highly spoken of by those who have met with it in England, and it is wonderfully 
strange, that I cannot meet with a single copy in this city of Philadelphia. 

Our Free School Society, under the patronage of the State, is in a flourishing 
situation; we have two schools under our care in this city, containing about one 
thousand scholars; we have ample funds, and propose to erect two other school- 
houses next year. 

There is now a school in every town in each of the counties; throughout the 
State, all under the patronage of the State; the sum of 60,000 dollars is now 
divided among them, according to the number of scholars in each school, and 
this fund, in a few years, will reach 200,000 dollars; besides this, they are obliged, 
each town, to raise by tax, a sum equal to what they respectively receive from 
the State. 

I shall esteem it as a very particular favour, if thou will be so good as to 
continue thy correspondence on the general state and improvements of the 
numerous benevolent establishments in England. 

It is owing to thy very valuable correspondence with me, that our New York 
Free School is in so flourishing a situation as it is at present, and that the condi- 
tion of the poor, in many respects, have been considerably improved. 

I am, with the warmest sentiments of esteem and regard, thy affectionate 
friend, 

THomas Eppy 


Another letter written by Thomas Eddy to Patrick Colquhoun 
in the following year (ibid., pp. 197-99) is also very interesting and 
explains his sending a package of pamphlets a few years earlier by 
“my friend Gallaudet”’: 

New York, 4th mo. oth, 1817 


To Patrick Colquhoun, Esq. 
....L have the pleasure to state, that at Hartford, in Connecticut, they 
have formed a valuable and extensive establishment for instructing the deaf and 
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dumb, which has been aided by their Legislature, and considerable subscriptions 
of private individuals of that State, and citizens of this and other adjoining 
States. The Institution is to be under the superintendence and management of 
my friend, Gallaudet, who will have, as an assistant, a Frenchman who is deaf 
and dumb and who was a professor several years in the institution at Paris. 
Nothing of the kind exists in any other part of the United States; and, in my 
opinion, the Hartford establishment will be sufficient to serve all the States 
north of Pennsylvania. 

Among the many philanthropic institutions with which your country 
abounds, there is none that appears to me more likely to be useful than saving- 
banks. They are certainly most admirably calculated to be beneficial to the 
poor, by promoting amongst them a spirit of independence, economy, and in- 
dustry. Immediately on receiving from thee an account of the provident insti- 
tution in your metropolis, I proposed to a number of friends to establish a 
similar one in this city. A plan was formed, and a number of our most respect- 
able citizens agreed to undertake the management of it; but we found that we 
could not go into operation without an act of incorporation, for which we 
made an application to the Legislature, and the result is not yet known. 

An act is now before our Legislature, for completing a canal from Lake Erie 
to the Hudson. Our mutual friend, John Grieg, Esq., has with him a map and 
profile of the track of the canal, the inspection of which will be interesting to 
thee. 

We have now, in this city, twenty-seven Sunday schools, at which 5,000 
scholars are instructed. I lately visited two of them, kept for black people, 
adults; at one of them, I noticed two black women, one of them seventy, and the 
other ninety years old. They both seemed to please themselves very much with 
the prospect of being soon able to read the Bible. 

Our Legislature passed a law about two weeks ago declaring that every per- 
son now held in slavery, shall be free after 4th July, 1827. In the eastern States, 
and in the State of Ohio, slavery is prohibited. 

Free schools and Sunday schools are spread, and are increasing throughout 
our State, and our Government have made very liberal provision for their sup- 
port and Bible Societies receive great patronage, and are established in almost 
every part of the United States. 

T have lately lost thy excellent and very valuable work on Indigence, pub- 
lished in 1806, and shall esteem it as a particular favour, if thou wilt be pleased 
to send me another copy. 

The asylum for lunatics, mentioned in my letter of 4th May, is intended to be 
commenced building this season. The plan being adopted through my recom- 
mendation, I feel myself under an obligation to pay attention to it, and this oc- 
cupies, at present, a great portion of my time. We propose to have separate 
buildings for men and women patients, about 300 feet distant from each other, 
besides one other building, remote from these, for violent noisy patients; this will 
be a great improvement on the old system, of having them a// under one roof. 
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There is no one evil prevalent in this country, we have so much reason to 
lament and deplore, as the intemperate use of ardent spirits. It is distilled 
mostly from grain, in every part of the United States, and sold at about seventy- 
five cents per gallon. The quantity of brandy, gin, and rum imported from 
Europe and the West Indies, and whiskey &c., made in this country, is equal to 
twenty-four millions of gallons; so that supposing the population of the United 
States to be eight millions, this gives to each man, woman, and child, three gal- 
lons a year! In the late war, it is supposed six thousand persons lost their lives, 
owing to that dreadful calamity, and that a greater number of persons were 
destroyed during that period by the use of spirituous liquors. This vice enervates 
the mind to such a degree, that of the individuals whose habits are fixed in the 
use of it, scarcely one in one thousand leave it off; attention to wives, chfldren, 
friends; their own interest, health, character, rank in life, and reputation, are all 
sacrificed to gratifying cheir inclination for this most dreadful poison. There ap- 
pears no remedy sufficient to cure this disease of the mind, but the operation of 
the power of religion. 

I am with sentiments of great regard and esteem 


Thy affectionate friend, 
THoMAS Eppy 


A list of pamphlets sent by Thomas Eddy to William Roscoe in 
August, 1818, shows Eddy’s careful interest in social-welfare prob- 
lems of his day. 


A Memorial and Petition of the Society of Friends, by B. Bates. 

A Discourse on the Death of Captain Paul Cuffee. 

Report of the Society of Philadelphia on Charity Schools. 

Information of the Progress of the Asylum near Philadelphia. 

Governor Clinton’s Discourse before the New York Historical Society. 

Report of the New York Hospital Society (1817). 

Report of the Female Association (1818). 

Historical Sketch of Massachusetts State Prison. 

Report of the Commissioners on Internal Navigation, State of New Pork (1811, 
1812, 1817). 

Account of the New York State Prison (1801), by Thomas Eddy. 

View of New York State Prison (1815). 

Account of Massachusetts State Prison. 

Statistical View of the Operation of the Penal Code of Pennsylvania. 


In concluding this brief sketch, it is interesting to quote from 
Eddy’s biographer who begins his Life thus: 

At no period in the history of nations has the mind of man been more active 
in the great business of ameliorating his condition, than that which has elapsed 
since the close of the American Revolution. Invention, industry, and enterprises 
have been abroad, and multiplied conveniences, comforts, and even elegancies, 
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beyond enumeration. Nor has this been all; those charitable institutions, which 
are at the same time the medicine for natural and moral evils . . . . have every- 
where been built up, especially in this country; and it is not too much to say 
that, in many instances, our institutions have become patterns for other nations, 
even those of the old world, from which, in other things, we have taken so much 
in organizing societies among ourselves. .... 

America has been so intimately connected with England in science and let- 
ters, that all that has been done in that country was soon known in this, and has 
generally been imitated, when found to be good; at first, by small beginning 
which were, from time to time, increased and improved as information and 
wealth advanced. The privations and sufferings of a new people taught them to 
be kind to one another and gave them the habits as well as the spirit of benevo- 
lence. 

E. A. 


Proposals for Improving the Care of the Insane, 1815" 


Of the numerous topics of discussion, on subjects relating to the cause 
of humanity, there is none which has stronger claims to our attention, 
than that which relates to the treatment of the insane. 

Though we may reasonably presume this subject was by no means 
overlooked by the ancients, we may fairly conclude, it is deservedly the 
boast of modern times, to have treated it with any degree of success. 

It would have been an undertaking singularly interesting and instruc- 
tive, to trace the different methods of cure which have been pursued in 
different ages, in the treatment of those labouring under mental derange- 
ment; and to mark the various results with which they were attended. 
The radical defect, in all the different modes of cure that have been pur- 
sued, appears to be, that of considering mania a physical or bodily disease, 
and adopting for its removal merely physical remedies. Very lately, how- 
ever, a spirit of inquiry has been excited, which has given birth to a new 
system of treatment of the insane; and former modes of medical discipline, 
have now given place to that which is generally denominated moral 
management. 

This interesting subject has closely engaged my attention for some 
years, and I conceive that the further investigation of it, may prove 
highly beneficial to the cause of humanity, as well as to science, and excite 
us to a minute inquiry, how far we may further contribute to the relief and 
comfort of the maniacs placed under our care. In pursuing this subject, 


: A reprint of a paper read by Thomas Eddy before the governors of the New-York 
Hospital, April 4, 1815. The title of the paper, which was later republished in pamphlet 
form, was “Hints for Introducing an Improved Mode of Treating the Insane in the 
Asylum.” 
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my views have been much extended, and my mind considerably enlight- 
ened, by perusing the writings of Doctors Creighton, Arnold, and Rush; 
but, more particularly, the account of the Retreat near York, in England. 
Under these impressions, I feel extremely desirous of submitting to the 
consideration of the Governors, a plan, to be adopted by them, for in- 
troducing a system of moral treatment for the lunatics in the Asylum, to 
a greater extent than has hitherto been in use in this country. The great 
utility of confining ourselves almost exclusively to a course of moral treat- 
ment, is plain and simple, and incalculably interesting to the cause of 
humanity; and perhaps no work contains so many excellent and appro- 
priate observations on the subject, as that entitled, The Account of the 
Retreat. The author, Samuel Tuke, was an active manager of that estab- 
lishment, and appears to have detailed, with scrupulous care and minute- 
ness, the effects of the system pursued towards the patients. I have, there- 
fore, in the course of the following remarks, with a view of illustrating the 
subject with more clearness, often adopted the language and opinions of 
Tuke, but having frequently mixed my own observation with his, and his 
manner of expression not being always adapted to our circumstances and 
situation, I have attempted to vary the language, so as to apply it to our 
own institution; this will account for many of the subsequent remarks not 
being noticed as taken from Tuke’s work. 

It is, in the first place, to be observed, that in most cases of insanity, 
from whatever cause it may have arisen, or to whatever extent it may 
have proceeded, the patient possesses some small remains of ratiocination - 
and self-command; and although many cannot be made sensible of the 
irrationality of their conduct or opinions, yet they are generally aware of 
those particulars, for which the world considers them proper objects of 
confinement. Thus it frequently happens, that a patient, on his first in- 
troduction into the asylum, will conceal all marks of mental aberration; 
and, in some instances, those who before have been ungovernable, have 
so far deceived their new friends, as to make them doubt their being in- 
sane. 

It is generally received opinion, that the insane who are violent, may be 
reduced to more calmness and quiet, by exciting the principle of fear, and 
by the use of chains or corporal punishments. There cannot be a doubt 
that the principle of fear in the human mind, when moderately and 
judiciously excited, as it is by the operation of just and equal laws, has a 
salutary effect on society. It is of great use in the education of children, 
whose imperfect knowledge and judgment, occasion them to be less in- 
fluenced by other motives. But where fear is too much excited, and espe- 
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cially, when it becomes the chief motive of action, it certainly tends to 
contract the understanding, weaken the benevolent affections, and to 
debase the mind. It is, therefore, highly desirable, and more wise, to call 
into action as much as possible, the operation of superior motives. Fear 
ought never to be induced, except when an object absolutely necessary 
cannot be otherwise obtained. Maniacs are often extremely irritable; 
every care, therefore, should be taken, to avoid that kind of treatment 
that may have any tendency towards exciting the passions. Persuasion 
and kind treatment, will most generally supersede the necessity of 
coercive means. There is considerable analogy between the judicious 
treatment of children and that of insane persons. Locke has observed, 
“the great secret of education, is in finding out the way to keep the child’s 
spirit easy, active, and free; and yet, at the same time, to restrain him 
from many things he has a mind to, and to draw him to things which are 
uneasy to him.” Even with the more violent and vociferous maniacs, it 
will be found best to approach them with mild and soft persuasion. Every 
pains should be taken to excite in the patient’s mind, a desire of esteem. 
Though this principle may not be sufficiently powerful to enable them to 
resist the strong irregular tendency of their disease; yet, when properly 
cultivated, it may lead many to struggle to overcome and conceal their 
morbid propensities, or at least, to confine their deviations within such 
bounds, as do not make them obnoxious to those about them. This strug- 
gle is highly beneficial to the patient; by strengthening his mind, and con- 
ducing to a salutary habit of self-restraint, an object, no doubt, of the 
greatest importance to the cure of insanity by moral means. 

It frequently occurs, that one mark of insanity, is a fixed false con- 
ception, and a total incapacity of conviction. In such cases, it is generally 
advisable, to avoid reasoning' with them, as it irritates and rivets their 

t The following anecdotes illustrate the observation before made, that maniacs fre- 
quently retain the power of reasoning to a certain extent; and that the discerning physi- 
cian, may oftentimes successfully avail himself of the remains of this faculty, in control- 
ling the aberrations of his patient:—A patient, in the Pennsylvania Hospital, who called 
his physician his father, once lifted his hand to strike him. “What!” said his physician, 
(Dr. Rush,) with a plaintive tone of voice, “strike your father!” the madman dropped 
his arm, and instantly showed marks of contrition for his conduct. The following was 
related to me by Samuel Coates, president of the Pennsylvania Hospital:—A maniac 
had made several attempts to set fire to the Hospital; upon being remonstrated with, he 
said, “I am a salamander’; “but recollect,” said my friend Coates, “all the patients in 
the house are not salamanders.” ‘“‘That is true,” said the maniac, and never afterwards 
attempted to set fire to the Hospital. 

Many similar instances of a degree of reason being retained by maniacs, and some of 


cures effected by pertinent and well directed conversations, are to be met with in the 
records of medical writers. 
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false perception more strongly on the mind. On this account, every means 
ought to be taken to seduce the mind from unhappy and favourite mus- 
ings; and particularly with melancholic patients; they should freely par- 
take of bodily exercises, walking, riding, conversations, innocent sports, 
and a variety of other amusements; they should be gratified with birds, 
deer, rabbits, &c. Of all the modes by which maniacs may be induced to 
restrain themselves, regular employment is perhaps the most efficacious; 
and those kinds of employment are to be preferred, both on a moral and 
physical account, which are accompanied by considerable bodily action, 
most agreeable to the patient, and most opposite to the illusions of his 
disease. 

In short, the patient should be always treated as much like a rational 
being as the state of his mind will possibly allow. In order that he may 
display his knowledge to the best advantage, such topics should be in- 
troduced as will be most likely to interest him; if he is a mechanic or 
agriculturalist, he should be asked questions relating to his art, and con- 
sulted, upon any occasion in which his knowledge may be useful. These 
considerations are undoubtedly very material, as they regard the com- 
forts of insane persons; but they are of far greater importance as they 
relate to the cure of the disorder. The patient, feeling himself of some 
consequence, is induced to support it by the exertion of his reason, and by 
restraining those dispositions, which if indulged, would lessen the respect- 
ful treatment he wishes to receive, or lower his character in the eyes of his 
companions and attendants. 

Even when it is absolutely necessary to employ coercion, if on its re- 
moval the patient promises to control himself, great reliance may fre- 
quently be placed upon his word, and under this engagement, he will be 
apt to hold a successful struggle with the violent propensities of his dis- 
order. Great advantages may also be derived, in the moral management 
of maniacs, from an acquaintance with the previous employment, habits, 
manners, and prejudices of the individual: this may truly be considered 
as indispensably necessary to be known, as far as can be obtained; and, as 
it may apply to each case, should be registered in a book, for the inspec- 
tion of the Committee of the Asylum, and the physician; the requisite in- 
formation should be procured immediately on the admission of each 
patient; the mode of procuring it will be spoken of hereafter. 

Nor must we forget to call to our aid, in endeavouring to promote self- 
restraint, the mild but powerful influence of the precepts of our holy 
religion. Where these have been strongly imbued in early life, they be- 
come little less than principles of our nature; and their restraining power 
is frequently felt, even under the delirious excitement of insanity. To 
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encourage the influence of religious principles over the mind of the insane, 
may be considered of great consequence, as a means of cure, provided it 
be done with great care and circumspection. For this purpose, as well as for 
reasons still more important, it would certainly be right, to promote in the 
patient, as far as circumstances would permit, an attention to his accus- 
tomed modes of paying homage to his Maker. 

In pursuing the desirable objects above enumerated, we ought not to 
expect too suddenly to reap the good effects of our endeavours; nor should 
we too readily be disheartened by occasional disappointments. It is nec- 
essary to call into action, as much as possible, every remaining power and 
principle of the mind, and to remember, that, “in the wreck of the in- 
tellect, the affections very frequently survive.” Hence, the necessity of 
considering the degree in which the patient may be influenced by moral and 
rational inducements. 

The contradictory features in their characters, frequently render it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to insure the proper treatment of insane persons; to 
pursue this with any hopes of succeeding, so that we may in any degree 
ameliorate their distressed condition, renders it indispensably necessary 
that attendants only should be chosen who are possessed of good sense, 
and of amiable dispositions, clothed as much as possible with philosophical 
reflection, and above all, with that love and charity that mark the humble 
christian. 

Agreeably to these principles, I beg leave to suggest the following regu- 
lations to be adopted, in accomplishing the objects in view: 

1st. No patient shall hereafter be confined by chains. 

2nd. In the most violent states of mania, the patient should be confined in a 
room with the windows, &c. closed, so as nearly to exclude the light, and kept 
confined, if necessary, in a strait-jacket, so as to walk about the room or lie down 
on the bed at pleasure; or by straps, &c. he may, particularly if there appears in 
the patient a strong determination to self-destruction, be confined on the bed, 
and the apparatus so fixed as to allow him to turn and otherwise change his 
position. 

3d. The power of judicious kindness to be generally exercised, may often be 
blessed with good effects, and it is not till after other moral remedies are exer- 
cised, that recourse should be had to restraint, or the power of fear on the mind 
of the patient; yet it may be proper sometimes, by way of punishment, to use 
the shower bath. 

4th. The common attendants shall not apply any extraordinary coercion by 
way of punishment, or change in any degree the mode of treatment prescribed 
by the physician; on the contrary, it is considered as their indispensable duty, to 
seek by acts of kindness the good opinion of the patients, so as to govern them 
by the influence of esteem rather than of severity. 
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5th. On the first day of the week, the superintendent, or the principal keeper 
of the Asylum, shall collect as many of the patients as may appear to them suit- 
able and read some chapters in the Bible. 

6th. When it is deemed necessary to apply the strait-jacket, or any other 
mode of coercion, by way of punishment or restraint, such an ample force should 
be employed as will preclude the idea of resistance from entering the mind of the 
patient. 

7th. It shall be the duty of the deputy keeper, immediately on a patient be- 
ing admitted, to obtain his name, age, where born, what has been his employ- 
ment or occupation, his general disposition and habits, when first attacked with 
mania; if it has been violent or otherwise, the cause of his disease, if occasioned 
by religious melancholy, or a fondness for ardent spirits, if owing to an injury 
received on any part of the body, or supposed to arise from any other known 
cause, hereditary or adventitious, and the name of the physician who may have 
attended him, and his manner of treating the patient while under his direction. 

8th. Such of the patients as may be selected by the physician, or the com- 
mittee of the Asylum, shall be occasionally taken out to walk or ride under the 
care of the deputy keeper: and it shall be also his duty to employ the patients in 
such manner, and to provide them with such kinds of amusements and books as 
may be approved and directed by the Committee. 

oth. The female keeper shall endeavour to have the female patients con- 
stantly employed at suitable work; to provide proper amusements, books, &c. 
to take them out to walk as may be directed by the Committee. 

1oth. It shall be the indispensable duty of the keepers, to have all the 
patients as clean as possible in their persons, and to preserve great order and 
decorum when they sit down to their respective meals. 

11th. It shall be the duty of the physician to keep a book, in which shall be 
entered an historical account of each patient, stating his situation, and the 
medical and moral treatment used; which book shall be laid before the Com- 
mittee, at their weekly meetings. 


The sentiments and improvements proposed in the preceding remarks, 
for the consideration of the governors, are adapted to our present situation 
and circumstances; but a further and more extensive improvement has 
occurred to my mind, which I conceive, would very considerably conduce 
towards effecting the cure, and materially ameliorate the condition and 
add to the comfort of the insane; at the same time that it would afford an 
ample opportunity of ascertaining how far that disease may be removed 
by moral management alone, which it is believed, will, in many instances, 
be more effectual in controlling the maniac, than medical treatment, espe- 
cially, in those cases where the disease has proceeded from causes oper- 
ating directly on the mind. 

I would propose, that a lot, not less than ten acres, should be purchased 
by the governors, conveniently situated, within a few miles of the city, 
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and to erect a substantial building, on a plan calculated for the accom- 
modation of fifty lunatic patients; the ground to be improved in such a 
manner as to serve for agreeable walks, gardens, &c. for the exercise and 
amusement of the patients: this establishment might be placed under the 
care and superintendence of the Asylum Committee, and be visited by 
them once every week: a particular description of patients to remain at 
this Rural Retreat; and such others, who might appear as suitable ob- 
jects, might be occasionally removed there from the Asylum. 

The cost, and annual expense of supporting this establishment, is a 
matter of small consideration, when we duly consider the important ad- 
vantages it would afford to a portion of our fellow-creatures, who have 
such strong claims on our sympathy and commiseration. 

But, it is a fact that can be satisfactorily demonstrated, that such an 
establishment would not increase our expenses; and, moreover, would re- 
pay us even the interest of the money that might be necessary to be 
advanced, for the purchase of the ground and erecting the buildings. The 
board of the patients (supposing fifty) would yield two hundred dollars 
per week, or ten thousand four hundred dollars per annum. 

Supposing the ground, building, &c. to cost $50,000, the interest on this 
sum, at 6 per cent would be $3000, there would yet remain $7400, for the 
maintenance and support of the establishment; a sum larger than would 
be required for that purpose. 

We had lately in the Asylum, more than ninety patients; and, at that 
time, had repeated applications to receive an additional number; the 
Committee, however, concluded, that as the building was not calculated 
to accommodate more than seventy-five, it would be an act of injustice to 
take in any more; they, therefore, concluded to reduce the number to 
seventy-five, and strictly to refuse receiving any beyond that number. 
This may serve clearly to show, that we might safely calculate, that we 
should readily have applications to accommodate one hundred and 
twenty-five patients. 

This succinct view of the subject may suffice, at this time, as outlines 
of my plan; and which is respectfully submitted to the governors, for their 
consideration. 














RECENT COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


The cases selected for presentation in summary form in this issue 
represent a selection from the 1930 decisions that seemed most 
directly related to the Review’s field of interest. Among the sub- 
jects dealt with are charitable trusts, the relationship of parent and 
child, juvenile court jurisdiction, bastardy, and adoption. 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union of El Paso et al. v. Cooley, 25 

South Western Reporter (2d) (Texas Civ. App.) 171 (1930) 

The principal question in this case was whether the cy pres doctrine 
was applicable, in order to save a legacy for the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, when the charitable purpose was limited to securing 
state and national prohibition in Texas and New Mexico, when, in fact, 
state and national prohibition had already been obtained prior to the 
death of the testatrix. 

It appears that Abbie Potter executed a will in December, 191 5, provid- 
ing that certain personal property belonging to her be sold upon her 
death and the proceeds divided between the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of El Paso, Texas, and of Albuquerque, New Mexico, to be 
kept as ‘‘a reserve for the securing to the people of the two states, state 
and national prohibition.” 

Previous to the death of Abbie Potter, state and national prohibition 
had been accomplished. 

On July 9, 1928, W. Cooley, the administrator of the estate of Abbie 
Potter, made an application to the probate court to sell the personal 
property designated to go to the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
and to distribute the proceeds among the various devisees and legatees, 
with the exception of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. AIl- 
though the Temperance Union contested the application, the probate 
court granted the application of the administrator. The Temperance 
Union appealed to the district court and then to the court of civil appeals. 
In both courts the decision of the lower court was affirmed on the ground 
that whenever the charitable purpose of a bequest is limited to a particular 
object, or a particular institution, and there is no general charitable in- 
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tent, if the execution of that purpose becomes impossible or if the object 
ceases to exist before the gift has taken effect, the doctrine of cy pres 
does not apply. 


Mississippi Baptist Hospital v. Moore, 126 Southern Reporter (Miss.) 

465 (1930) 

This case has to do with the liability of a charitable institution to a 
third party for the negligence of its servants, among them a physician 
who had been selected with due care. The principal question was whether 
an insurance policy indemnifying the hospital against liability imposed by 
law for a physician’s malpractice created a right of action, or imposed an 
additional liability on the hospital. 

Mrs. Moore, the plaintiff, fell and injured her arm, and her physician 
advised an X-ray picture to discover whether or not this was a fracture 
or a sprain. An X-ray picture was taken at the Mississippi Baptist 
Hospital, and the expert in charge, Mr. Maxwell, after taking the X-ray, 
advised that there was no fracture, whereas the arm was actually frac- 
tured. On the basis of Mr. Maxwell’s interpretation of the picture, Mrs. 
Moore’s physician treated the arm as if it were sprained. Because of the 
mistaken treatment, Mrs. Moore developed ankylosis of the elbow result- 
ing in permanent injury to her arm. She therefore brought an action 
against the hospital and was awarded damages. The hospital, of course, 
appealed. 

It was admitted that the hospital was a charitable corporation, but 
the claim to damages was supported on the ground that the hospital had 
an insurance policy which would indemnify it against the negligence com- 
plained of, and that this policy had the effect, in the present case, of 
abrogating the usual rule as to charitable organizations not being liable for 
the negligence of their employees and physicians where due and reason- 
able care had been made in selecting them. 

However, the policy provided that it was to indemnify the hospital in 
cases where liability was imposed by law. In other words, the purpose of 
the insurance was to free the hospital from liability when that liability 
was imposed by law and to insure the patients of the hospital against 
negligence of the employees of the hospital. If the hospital was not liable 
for negligence independent of the policy, there would be no recovery by 
the hospital under the terms of the policy; neither the hospital nor the 
insurance company here provided for liability in favor of patients where 
none existed by law. 

The court, therefore, held that the hospital did all that it was required 
to do when it exercised due care in selecting the physician or servant, and 
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that the policy, on account of a lack of liability for negligence on the part 
of the hospital, had‘no basis upon which to operate, and by its terms was 
limited to cases where liability was imposed by law. The court, however, 
was reluctant to hold that a contract of insurance, of which the premium 
had been collected, could not be given any operation. But as in the case 
where it had a legal basis upon which to operate, and where its terms were 
clear and plain, it would be construed according to its terms and would 
be given the proper field of liability. 


Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. v. American National Red Cross, 149 

Atlantic Reporter (R.I.) 581 (1930) 

The facts in this case were that Frederick R. Mason, whose wife had 
already died, died December 3, 1927, and his will was probated on 
December 28, 1927. His son, Robert B. Mason, the only other member of 
his immediate family, died November 29, 1928. Both the will and a deed 
of trust of the father created trust estates, the net income of which (and 
if necessary, the capital) was to be used for the benefit of his son and upon 
the son’s death, in case both of his parents predeceased him, the trustee 
was to make capital distributions to nine Rhode Island charitable cor- 
porations named in the instrument, if they should be in existence at the 
time of the death of the son. 

Upon the death of the son in November, 1928, eight of the nine 
designated corporations were actually engaged in carrying on the chari- 
table activities for which they were created to perform. 

One organization, namely the Visiting Nurses’ Association of Paw- 
tucket and Central Falls, had been organized as a charitable organization 
in 1911 and had conducted the activities for which it was organized until 
1920, when it transferred all its property to a voluntary association known 
as the Pawtucket and Central Falls Chapter, American Red Cross. This 
transfer was made in accordance with a plan to consolidate the charitable 
activities formerly carried on by the Visiting Nurses’ Association of Paw- 
tucket and Central Falls, the Pawtucket and Central Falls Chapter, 
American Red Cross, and a third local charitable organization, known as 
the Society for the Relief and Control of Tuberculosis. This resulting 
Chapter took into its employ the nurses formerly employed by the As- 
sociation and continued to carry on the charitable activities conducted 
by the Association in 1920. In March, 1928, subsequent to the death of 
Frederick R. Mason and prior to the death of his son the charter of the 
Association became forfeited under the law' because the Chapter failed 

* General Laws (1923), c. 248, § 63, and § 78 as amended by Public Laws (1925), 
c. 651, § 2. 
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to file a biennial return. However, under section 3 of the same law the 
Association was continued as a body corporate for three years with an 
opportunity to revive its charter. 

The trustee of the estate filed a bill in equity asking for instructions 
as to whether the capital sums should be paid to (a) the Visiting Nurses’ 
Association of Pawtucket and Central Falls, or (6) the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, or (c) in equal shares to the remaining charitable 
corporations. 

The following questions were presented: (1) Was the Visiting Nurses’ 
Association of Pawtucket and Central Falls in existence on November 
29, 1928, and entitled to share in the capital sums distributable under the 
will on that date? (2) If the Association was not in existence on that date 
was the cy pres doctrine applicable, and if applicable, to whom should pay- 
ment be made? 

While the charter of the Nurses’ Association was forfeited about eight 
months prior to the period fixed for distribution of the capital sums, it 
was still a body corporate until May 30, 1931, and therefore on November 
29, 1928, was still in existence, and the court held that the Association 
was entitled to its share of trust funds provided its charter was revived 
during the time that the Association remains a body corporate; otherwise 
the funds should be divided equally among the other eight charitable 
corporations. 

With regard to the applicability of the cy pres doctrine the court 
pointed out that although the donor had a general rather than a specific 
charitable intent, he had made other specific dispositions of the fund. 
That is, the gifts were to a class, and, if a member of that class was abso- 
lutely non-existent at the time fixed for distribution, the share of that 
member would go to the members in existence at the time of distribution. 


ADOPTION 
In re Wadst’s Estate, 229 North Western Reporter (Iowa) 835 (1930) 


On December 24, 1875, Anna Strom was born in Des Moines, Iowa. 
Thirteen days after her birth Anna’s mother was adjudged insane and on 
September 8, 1876, she was committed to the Hospital for the Insane at 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. Anna was taken to the home of Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Wadst; and on March 19, 1877, Peter Wadst and Andrew Strom, the 
father of Anna, entered into a deed of adoption, which was filed for record 
in Polk County immediately after its acknowledgment. Anna remained 
in the Wadst home until her marriage. She has no recollection of ever 
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seeing her natural parents and was told by the Wadsts that her mother 
was dead and that Wadst had never seen her father since the time of the 
signing of the adoption papers. The Wadsts always treated her as their 
daughter, and on the death of the adopting father an action was brought 
to determine who was entitled by right of inheritance to his property. 
The administrator assumed an indifferent attitude as between the con- 
testing parties, and Anna Johnson (formerly Anna Strom) claimed title 
to the property on the ground that she was the adopted daughter of the 
deceased. Two sisters and the surviving children of another sister of the 
deceased claimed that they were the only heirs. The trial court found in 
favor of the adopted daughter. 

The question raised was as to the sufficiency and legality of the deed of 
adoption and was determined of course under the statute which provided 
that any person competent to make a will was authorized to adopt as his 
heir the minor child of another and thus to confer on the adopted child 
all the rights, privileges, and responsibilities of a natural legitimate child. 
The consent of the parents, if living, was necessary, but if they were 
divorced or separated the parent lawfully, who provided for the child, 
might consent or if either parent was dead, the consent of the survivor 
was necessary. The appellants contended that the deed of adoption was 
insufficient because it was signed and acknowledged by the father only 
and that the father and mother were not divorced. However, the deed 
specified that her parents were then separated for the reason that her 
mother was mentally deranged and was in the lunatic asylum. And the 
court held that the deed of adoption signed and acknowledged by only 
the father of the child, specifying that the parents were separated for the 
reason that the mother was mentally deranged and in a lunatic asylum 
was sufficient to constitute a valid deed of adoption. The sections relating 
to the guardianship of minor children providing that ‘‘the parents are the 
natural guardians of their minor children and are equally entitled to the 
care and custody of them” and that “either parent dying before the other, 
the survivor becomes the guardian” were given special weight. 


BASTARDY 
State ex rel. Conroy v. Plucker, 229 North Western Reporter (S.D.) 934 
(1930) 
Appeal from circuit court, Minnehaha County. 
The question in this case was whether the defendant in a bastardy pro- 
ceedings, after entering into a written stipulation that the case should be 


* Code of 1873, chap. 7 of title 15 § 2307. 
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tried without a jury and when the case had been entered upon the 
court calendar for trial, could withdraw the waiver and demand a jury 
trial. 

An action was instituted seeking to establish the fact that Albert 
Plucker was the father of Kathryn Conroy’s illegitimate child and to en- 
force his obligation to support the child. The case was on the calendar for 
trial at the March, 1928, term of the circuit court in Minnehaha County, 
at which time the defendant requested a jury trial, and the case was con- 
tinued to the May, 1928, term. When the case was called the defendant’s 
counsel requested that the case be tried by the court without a jury 
and a written stipulation was entered into to that effect. The case was 
reached for trial on June 14, 1928, and the defendant asked to withdraw 
his waiver of the jury, and demanded a jury trial, but the court refused 
his demand and the case was tried by the court and a judgment rendered 
in favor of the mother. On appeal the decision of the lower court was 
affirmed. 

INFANCY AND PARENT AND CHILD 


State ex rel. Link v. Mason, 229 North Western Reporter (Minn.) 582 

(1930) 

Muriel Alice Mason, now six or seven years old, has until very recently 
lived with her maternal grandmother since her mother’s death four years 
ago. Her father also lived with the grandmother occupying a basement 
room. The father earned about $115 a month and was paid twice a month, 
at which times he and his fellow-workers met and gambled their earnings 
away. The grandmother was cognizant in some measure of what was 
going on, and the child was to some extent brought into contact with evil 
surroundings. Lately the father married and moved to Wisconsin, taking 
his little daughter with him. He had, however, no home into which the 
child could be taken. The grandmother then sued out a habeas corpus, 
asking the custody of the child, but the trial court awarded the custody 
to the father. 

On appeal, however, the claim of the grandmother was recognized. 
There was no question of the relative fitness of the father and of the grand- 
mother to care for the child. The surroundings of the grandmother’s home 
were not the most desirable, but they were not alleged to be unhealthful 
or bad. There was a schoolhouse nearby, and the home had modern con- 
veniences. The court took the position that when the mother is dead and 
the father is a fit person to have the custody, he has a preferential right. 
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This is not, however, always a controlling right; and the court considered 
the welfare of the child, which was the determining consideration, was 
best served by giving to the grandmother the custody of the child. 


Ex parte Drye, 229 North Western Reporter (Mich.) 623 (1930) 


On July 15, 1929, Lena Russell, sixteen years of age, adjudged a de- 
linquent child because she habitually played truant and ran away from 
home was decreed a ward of the juvenile court and placed in the Wayne 
County Juvenile Detention Home. After further investigation Lena was 
‘placed on probation under the supervision of . . . . a probation officer 
of the court” and released from the Home. It appeared that Lena Russell 
and Marvin Drye, who had previously been married and divorced, went 
to the State of Ohio, were married, and returned to Detroit. Upon their 
return, the parole of the child was revoked, and she was remanded again 
to the Detention Home for further investigation. Her husband then 
brought a habeas corpus proceeding with an accompanying certiorari to 
inquire into the detention of Lena Russell Drye at the Detention Home. 
He furnished bail, and his wife was released to him. 

The husband complained that the petition against his wife was in- 
sufficient to give jurisdiction as it merely averred conclusions and set 
forth no facts. However, the court held that, under the Michigan law,' 
a complaint alleging habitual truancy from school and running away from 
home was sufficient to warrant the court in adjudging the child as a 
delinquent. 

Drye’s next contention was that the parole was void because it did not 
contain certain terms required by law. However, the court did not go 
into the question, but pointed out that even if the parole were void, the 
original adjudication of the delinquency, the decree making the child a 
ward of the court and committing her to the home would still stand. The 
last principal contention was that by the marriage of Lena the court lost 
jurisdiction over her, and that the child-wife was no longer a child within 
the meaning of the law. The court held, however, that the law? relating 
to delinquent children and defining the word “child” as including any 
person, male or female, under the age of twenty-one years, included a 
child-wife, and that the authority of the court over Lena was not lost by 
her subsequent marriage, and that she continued to be a ward of the 
court. 


™ Public Acts (1927), No. 127, §§ 1, 5. 2 Tbid., § 1. 
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It is interesting to note the following comment of the court: 

The marriage has not lessened the responsibility of the court. Any action or 
preceeding may affect vitally a most sacred and important domestic relation. 
Perhaps the marriage will work redemption, perhaps not. The place of this wife 
is with her husband, unless her welfare requires imperatively that she be placed 
elsewhere. Her care is in the hands of the probate court, and having studied the 
record and observed the patient devotion of the court to the welfare of the 
child, we are content to leave it there. 


Morgan v. State, 25 South Western Reporter (2d) (Tex. Cr. App.) 842 

(1930) 

Elroy Morgan was convicted of assault with intent to murder and 
committed to the Boy’s Training School at Gatesville for a period of nine 
months. 

On appeal, the question was whether a juvenile found guilty of any 
violation of the penal laws may be punished by confinement as a “‘de- 
linquent child.”’ Morgan urged that the record failed to show that he 
was adjudged a “delinquent.” As a matter of fact, the judgment failed 
to recite that the defendant was adjudged to be “delinquent,” but the 
court held the finding of the trial court, that he was under seventeen years 
of age, fixed his status as a juvenile, the verdict finding him guilty of 
assault with intent to murder, followed by a judgment to this same effect, 
brought him within the status of a “delinquent” and within the terms of 
the law: “‘The term ‘delinquent child’ shall include any boy under 
seventeen years of age .... who violates any penal law of this state.” 
Therefore the decision of the trial court was affirmed. 


Schiller v. Douglas et al., 285 Pacific Reporter (Idaho) 1021 (1930) 


The discussion in this case had to do with the question whether the 
best interest of the child was the controlling factor in determining the 
custody of the child. 

Gustav Schiller, the father of two minors, Robert and Betty Schiller, 
who were living with their grandparents, brought a habeas corpus pro- 
ceeding to secure the custody of his children. The grandparents alleged 
his unfitness, and the lower court, finding the father not entitled to his 
children, gave the grandparents their custody. 

On appeal the higher court pointed out that under the common law 
the father is the natural guardian of his minor child and, as such, is en- 
titled to its custody and that in the absence of a finding of unfitness a 
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mere finding that the father is not entitled to this child is insufficient to 
deprive him of its custody. 

The court further pointed out that the best interests of the child are 
not wholly controlling even in matters of a guardianship. While those 
interests are.of paramount importance, they are not the only matters to 
be considered in determining to whom the custody of the child should be 
given. That is, between a father and grandparents, a mere finding that 
the appointment of the grandmother is for the best interests of the minor 
in respect to his temporal, monetary, or moral welfare is insufficient to 
warrant the giving the custody of the minor to the grandparent, where by 
statute’ it is made the court’s duty to appoint the father or mother 
guardian if the parent is found competent to discharge the duties of a 
guardian. 


ICS. § 7846. 








in the summer of 1931 and in Philadelphia in 1932. 


land, Frank J. Bruno, St. Louis. 


ley, members of the executive committee. 
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HE June Conferences have long since come and gone, and it remain 

for us now only to record a very large attendance and the officers 
elected for 1930-31. These include for the National Conference of Social 
Work: Dr. Richard Cabot of Boston, president; C. M. Bookman of 
Cincinnati, Jane M. Hoey of New York, and Harry L. Lurie of Chicago, 
vice-presidents; and the following executive committee members (elected 
for three years): Joanna C. Colcord, New York, Louise Cottrell, Portland, 
Dorothy C. Kahn, Philadelphia, Dr. Ellen C. Potter, Trenton, and Clare 
M. Tousley, New York. The next meetings will be held in Minneapolis 


The American Association of Social Workers elected Frances Taussig 
of New York, president; and Karl de Schweinitz, Philadelphia, Helen 
Spaulding, Milwaukee, and John Slawson, Detroit, as the three vice- 
presidents; Helen Crosby, New York, secretary; Harry L. Lurie, Chicago, 
treasurer; and the following members of the executive committee: Ruth 
Emerson, Chicago, Porter R. Lee, New York, Wilbur Newstetter, Cleve- 


The American Association of Hospital Social Workers elected Edith M. 
Baker, St. Louis, president; and Ruth Emerson, Chicago, Ruth Wadman, 
Washington, D.C., and E. Louise Adams, New York, vice-presidents; 
Edith J. McComb, Philadelphia, secretary; Marie Lurie, Chicago, 
treasurer; and Mary A. Burke, Montreal, and Marguerite Spiers, Berke- 


The American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers elected 
Christine C. Robb, New York, president; Marie L. Donohoe, Boston, 
vice-president; Grace C. Rademacher, New Haven, secretary; Glee 
Hastings, New York, treasurer; and executive committee members: 
Goldie Basch, Philadelphia, Elizabeth Brockett, New York, Sybil Foster, 
Boston, Annabelle Tracy, Cleveland, and Mildred Scoville, New York. 

The Child Welfare League of America re-elected Cheney C. Jones, 
Boston, president; and Jacob Kepecs, Chicago, Mrs. L. J. Rosenwald, 
Philadelphia, and Ruth Taylor, New York, vice-presidents; Jessie P. 
Condit, Newark, secretary; Paul T. Beisser, Baltimore, treasurer; Fred 
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R. Johnson, Detroit, Katherine F. Lenroot, Washington, D.C., Ethel 
Verry, Chicago, and Mrs. A. M. Tunstall, Montgomery, Alabama, as 
directors. 

The National Conference of Jewish Social Service elected Philip L. 
Seman, Chicago, president; and Dudley Sicher, New York, Mary E. 
Boretz, New York, and Hyman Kaplan, San Francisco, vice-presidents; 
George W. Rabinoff, New York, secretary; Ferdinand S. Bach, St. Louis, 
treasurer; and as executive committee members: John Slawson, Detroit, 
Kurt Peiser, Cincinnati, Charles Zunser, New York, and Milton Gunder- 
sheimer, Baltimore. 


HE German Conference of Social Work (Deutscher Verein fiir 

Armenpflege und Wohltitigkeit) will celebrate its fiftieth anni- 
versary on November 26 and 27 of the present year in Berlin, where the 
first conference was held. Among the speakers at the Conference will be 
Dr. Gertrud Baumer, member of the Reichstag and German representa- 
tive of the Child Welfare Committee of the League of Nations; Professor 
Wilhelm Polligkeit, of the University of Frankfurt and chairman of the 
German Association (Deutscher Verein fiir 6ffentliche und private 
Fiirsorge), which corresponds to our American Association of Social 
Workers, well known as one of the editors of Soziale Praxis; and Dr. Hans 
Muthesius, city councilman of Berlin, the author of several useful books 
in the social-work field, particularly Fiirsorgerecht and Wohlfahrtspflege. 


HE social agencies of Germany are pressing for reform of the law 

on illegitimacy, and a preliminary draft for such an act has been 
drawn. The present law, passed in 1900, requires quarterly payments by 
the father until the child is sixteen, but excuses him if there has been 
promiscuity. It lays obligation of care and support upon the mother. In 
practice there has been improvement since 1900, largely through the 
efforts of the late Dr. Taube. Payments required of the father have been 
increased. The state through its guardians’ court has provided special 
and continued supervision for the mother and child. The present demand 
for reform is to provide the child with home environment when possible, 
but preferably with the mother; to increase the father’s responsibility for 
the child’s education and vocational training; to assure the illegitimate 
child complete civil rights; and wherever possible to establish paternity. 
The courts have recently decided that the blood test was insufficient legal 


proof of paternity. 
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t  onmeyrE juvenile-court act is before the Czechoslovakian par- 
liament. An earlier bill, drafted in 1922, was not passed, and present 
procedure in juvenile cases still follows the pre-war laws of the states 
of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia. According to the proposed bill, chil- 
dren under fourteen will not be considered legally responsible or taken 
before the court as offenders. Those from the fourteenth through the 
eighteenth year are to be tried in the juvenile court. If guilty of serious 
offense their term of incarceration is to be not more than half as long as 
that for adults who have committed similar offenses. The penal sentence 
is not to exceed five years, except in case of murder, when it may range 
from one to ten years. When possible, juvenile and adult offenders are to 
be kept in separate penal institutions. Juvenile-court procedure is to in- 
clude consultation with the school authorities and the guardians’ court. 
Juvenile courts are to be local and district courts. The proceedings are to 
be private, and report of the procedure or verdict is prohibited and sub- 
ject to penalty. 


RECENT report by Helen R. Jeter and A. W. McMillen, The 
Registration of Social Statistics, 1928,' sets forth the results of the 
experiment instituted in October, 1927, at the University of Chicago 
under the joint direction of the Association of Community Chests and 
Councils and the Local Community Research Committee of the Univer- 
sity, with Professor H. A. Millis, of the Department of Economics, as 
chairman. The Committee felt that the data which certain pioneer 
studies? showed the importance of securing could be obtained only by a 
system of uniform record-keeping under central direction or supervision. 
The object of the Chicago experiment was to establish uniform meth- 
ods of statistical recording and reporting, both of financial and service 
data and applicable both to public and private social agencies. The Joint 
Committee believed that, with uniform methods well established, ac- 
curate bodies of data could be brought together that would prove highly 
serviceable in community social planning. 
In 1928, data were collected in 29 cities in 24 fields of social work, 
including family welfare, child care, and public health nursing. From 
this initial area 22,642 reports were received from 1,978 social agencies. 


Copies of this report in planograph form (pp. xlii+956; cloth bound $5.00) may 
be ordered from the Local Community Research Committee, 1126 East 59th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

2 These were made by Raymond Clapp, director of the Cleveland Welfare Federa- 
tion, who was a member of the Chicago Joint Committee. 
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The report just issued not only summarizes these data in 353 tables and 
35 charts but also examines the obstacles that remain to be surmounted. 

Those who have followed the progress of the registration experiment 
will be interested to learn that the area was expanded to include 32 cities 
in 1929 and 39 cities in 1930. On July 1, 1930, the entire project was 
transferred to Washington, D.C., where it will be continued under the 
auspices of the United States Children’s Bureau, with a continuing ad- 
visory committee on which members of the two original participating 
groups will serve. 


THE SIXTH PAN-AMERICAN CHILD CONGRESS 
LIMA, PERU, JULY 4-11, 1930 


HE Lima Congress ranks as the most important of recent inter- 

national American developments in the protection of childhood. 
Co-operation in safeguarding the health and well-being of children 
affords one of the most useful means of promoting international under- 
standing. Methods of promoting health, and safeguarding the child’s 
inherent rights to home life and educational opportunity are not subject 
to controversies over naval parity, the liquidation of indebtedness, or 
tariff changes. It is impossible for any people to remain indifferent to 
the conditions under which the children of other countries live and the 
opportunities they enjoy. 

The United States has followed with interest the development of na- 
tional and international child welfare activities throughout the western 
hemisphere, including the First, Second, and Third Pan-American Child 
Congresses, held in Buenos Aires in 1916, in Montevideo in 1919, and 
in Rio de Janeiro in 1922, and has sent official delegations to the Fourth 
Congress, in Santiago de Chile in 1924, the Fifth in Habana in 1927, and 
the Sixth, just held in Lima. The delegation from the United States 
consisted of twelve persons, designated by the State Department, with 
the approval of the President, as official representatives under authority 
of a special act (H. J. Res. 270) and included five physicians engaged in 
public health work, one of the pioneers in the professional education of 
social workers, the head of a diocesan bureau of social service who is 
establishing Catholic work for children upon a sound basis of social case 
work, a pioneer woman juvenile court judge, the director of a child guid- 
ance clinic, the director of the research bureau of the New York Welfare 
Council, the assistant commissioner of education in the United States 
(a woman interested in progressive education) and the Assistant Chief 
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of the United States Children’s Bureau who, by reason of previous ex- 
perience in Pan-American Child Congresses, was appointed by the State 
Department as chairman of the delegation. The United States is a mem- 
ber of the permanent international American Institute for the Protection 
of Childhood, established in Montevideo as a result of action by the 
Second, Third, and Fourth Child Congresses. Through a quarterly bul- 
letin and in other ways the Institute serves as a center for the collection 
and exchange of information concerning all aspects of child health and 
protection. 

It is interesting that the oldest hospitals and orphanages in our western 
hemisphere were established in those sections which were under Spanish 
rule; charitable organizations founded in the eighteenth century are still 
active in the great Latin-American cities. 

It is interesting too that the educational systems of Argentina and 
Uruguay obtained their early stimulus from the great New England 
educator, Horace Mann; and two generations ago a number of devoted 
young women from our middle-western states went to South America to 
establish normal schools. 

Nevertheless, the child welfare movement in Latin-American countries 
is, for the most part, far from modern. The financial burdens and other 
special Latin-American problems explain the fact that with certain 
notable exceptions, such institutions as family welfare and children’s aid 
organizations, juvenile courts, centers of child guidance and child study, 
training schools for social work, public health nursing service, are still 
lacking or are in early stages of development. Illiteracy and infant 
mortality are high, though in some countries they are yielding rapidly to 
the determined campaigns which are being made against them, large 
numbers of illegitimate children lack paternal support and protection, 
the problems of pure water and milk supplies are still extremely grave 
in many sections, the day nursery is the principal means of assisting 
mothers who must carry the double burden of support and care, and 
foundling asylums and orphanages still, for the most part, receive children 
with little or no investigation or consideration of the possibility of pre- 
venting the severing of family relationships. We should not forget, how- 
ever, that some of these conditions exist also, in some degree, in large 
areas of the United States. The work of the committees preparing for 
the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection is showing 
how much remains to be done before principles generally agreed upon 
in the more advanced or more favored areas are actually applied for the 
benefit of all the children throughout the nation. 
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Inasmuch as health problems are of such fundamental importance, 
in Latin-America the membership of the Pan-American Child Congresses 
is predominantly medical, and in making the programs the major em- 
phasis is given to medicine, surgery, and hygiene. The other subjects 
dealt with include education, legislation, and social service, and social 
workers, lawyers, and educators join with physicians in discussing the 
topics under consideration. Public health nursing, professional education 
for social service, and modern methods of dealing with delinquency are 
subjects of widespread interest, and some promising undertakings in 
these fields were reported in several countries—notably the juvenile 
courts of Mexico City, Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, and Santiago de 
Chile, the development of public health nursing in Brazil and Chile, the 
child health work developed by the National Child Welfare Board of 
Peru, the study of delinquent children in Argentina, child-placing in 
Uruguay, and the social service school of Chile. As the newer professions 
of social service and public health develop, women will inevitably receive 
more recognition in Pan-American child welfare gatherings which at the 
present time, with the exception of delegations from the United States, 
are composed almost entirely of men. 

Membership in the Pan-American Child Congresses includes official 
delegates designated by governments and unofficial delegates who are 
representatives of organizations or individuals engaged in child welfare 
work. The recommendations of the Congresses relate as a rule to the 
general principles which should govern the development of work for chil- 
dren and are not binding upon the governments. In accordance with 
action taken by the Fifth Congress, Lima, Peru, was designated as the 
seat of the Sixth Congress, and an organizing committee was appointed 
by the Government’ of Peru. Nineteen of the twenty-one American 
republics were represented in the Sixth Congress, most of them by one 
or two delegates and some only by Peruvian citizens designated to repre- 
sent other countries. The nations sending more than two delegates, official 
and unofficial, were as follows: Argentina 14; Chile 7; the United States 
16. Other countries represented were Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, Nicara- 
gua, Panama, Paraguay, Salvador, Uruguay, and Venezuela. As in pre- 
ceding congresses, most of the delegates were physicians. Other profes- 
sions represented were law and pedagogy. Professional social workers were 
included only in the delegation from the United States. Women were 
included in the delegations only of the United States and Chile. 

The organization of the Congress was interesting. The organizing 
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committee prepared agenda for each section, consisting usually of ten 
or twelve topics of discussion. Any delegate was at liberty to present a 
paper, limited in length, on any subject he desired to discuss. In all, 285 
papers were presented to the Congress. It was not possible to have all 
these papers read, but an effort was made to review their conclusions in 
plenary sessions or section meetings. 

The President of the Republic of Peru, who closed the conference by 
reviewing its work, made the following statement: 


It is not possible to summarize in a brief exposition the principal questions 
that have been debated or the conclusions that have been reached and that are 
of capital importance in the code of the rights of the woman and the child 
which we are developing little by little in our successive reunions. One of the 
most auspicious characteristics of the work which we complete today, in my 
opinion, is the considerable predominance which questions of a social order 
have received in this Congress. 

The campaign in favor of the child is complex and vast. It is not only the 
work of the physician or the hygienist, but also of the educator, the legislator, 
the social worker, the statistician who ought all to contribute all that they have 
to offer to harmonious and.co-ordinated action in behalf of the fortunate birth, 
orderly nurture, and intellectual and moral development of the child. The 
great importance given by this assembly to questions of social welfare, legisla- 
tion, and education is, then, one of the most promising signs for the future of 
American childhood. 

The admirable co-operation of the corps of social visitors and public health 
nurses especially prepared to struggle efficiently against the ills that affect 
mothers and children is one of the most striking facts of recent times. To in- 
corporate such elements, after ample preparation, in the public health of all 
our countries, ought to be, as this Congress has recommended, one of our great 
aspirations, and I am convinced, for my part, that we can do few things of 
greater usefulness than to create and perfect such bodies of collaborators in the 
majority of our American countries. 


Mexico City was selected as the place of the next Congress, which 
will meet in 1932. 

The resolutions proposed, which were acted upon at section meetings 
or plenary sessions, may be grouped as follows: (1) Medicine and surgery; 
(2) hygiene, social welfare, and legislation, including the promotion of 
health, the protection of family life, the development of education, the 
care of dependent children, the care of children presenting special mental 
and physical problems, juvenile delinquency, and efficient social and 
health administration, and education. They may be said to constitute 
goals which it will take years of effort to reach, but they are valuable as 
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indicating the general directions which it is believed, in the light of the 
best American thought and experience, should govern the development 
of child welfare undertakings. 

The resolutions of most importance to social workers include the eight 
resolutions that dealt with measures for the protection of family life, 
including laws for the establishment of paternity, laws relating to aban- 
donment and desertion, prevention of alcoholism and vice, exploitation 
of the work of women and children, sickness and unemployment insur- 
ance, family relief, improved housing, recreational facilities, and adminis- 
tration of social and philanthropic services in accordance with the pri- 
mary aim of conserving home life. 

Twelve resolutions dealt with the care of dependent and delinquent 
children and children presenting special physical and mental problems. 
Social investigations, individual study and treatment, maintenance of 
contacts with the child’s own family, extension of foster home care, and 
cottage plan institutions, are recommended for dependent children. For 
delinquent children, protection and treatment through socialized police 
departments, special juvenile courts with social and medical service, and 
correctional schools giving individual study and treatment to each child 
are recommended. 

Seven resolutions dealt with social and health administration, declar- 
ing that the protection of minors is an obligation of the state and recom- 
mending the centralization in a technical department of health and 
child welfare service; state supervision of private child welfare institu- 
tions; enactment of adequate laws, published in convenient form and 
revised from time to time; recognition of the services of health visitors 
as indispensable in both urban and rural districts, these visitors to have 
the necessary technical preparation in accordance with the conditions 
and needs of each country; provision of technical education for social 
workers; and adequate social and health records and statistics. 

The Pan-American Child Congresses afford an invaluable means of 
developing international understanding and friendship, the exchange of 
information, and the promotion of co-operation in the field of child wel- 
fare. Programs of social welfare cannot of course be transplanted from 
one country to another without adaptation to particular national needs 
and conditions. The development of specialized child health and welfare 
services cannot go far ahead of general economics and social conditions 
and diffusion of education. 

These resolutions of the Sixth Pan-American Child Congress would 
seem to indicate clearly the importance of establishing the International 
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American Institute for the Protection of Childhood in Montevideo on a 
firmer financial basis that will enable it to expand its activities and to 
function more adequately as an organ of the Child Congresses. 


THE COMING PRISON CONGRESSES 


MONG the social-work conferences impending in the near future are 
the International Prison Congress to be held in Prague, August 
25-30, and the annual meeting of our own Prison Association to be held 
in Louisville, October 10-16. The most recent announcements of the 
Prague meetings contain the following list of subjects for consideration 
sent out as travaux préparatotres: 


FIRST SECTION 

Question 1.—(a) Considering always general measures intended to give se- 
curity, what are the most suitable and how can they be classified and system- 
atized? 

b) Can the suspended sentence be considered in this connection? 

Question 2.—Is it desirable to unify the fundamental principles of the penal 
law? If so, to what extent?’ And how can it be done? 

Question 3.—Should the different penalties taking the shape of deprivation 
of liberty be abolished and be replaced by a single penalty? 


SECOND SECTION 


Question 1.—Within the fremework of existing laws, what rules should be 
formulated for the execution of penalties, based on the idea of reforming and 
readjusting the convict. 

Can the end sought be attained by the following means: 

a) by the contribution of specially selected elements to the punishment; 

b) by the selection of the tasks imposed and by duly rewarding the work 
done; 

c) by organized recreation which because of its educational character would 
not destroy the general character of the penalty? 

Question 2.—(a) How should the professional education of the prison per- 
sonnel be organized? 

b) What assurance should be given and what advantages should be provided 
in order to recruit most successfully? 

Question 3—To what extent and in what manner can the method of cellular 
confinement be combined with a method of association organization? 


THIRD SECTION 


Question 1.—How can the need which makes itself known for the sake of 
justice and for the community that certain offenders should be known be recon- 
ciled with the idea of rehabilitating the individual? 
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Question 2.—What up to the present have been the results of the suspended 
sentence and of conditional liberation? 

What reform shouid be introduced into these practices? 

What sort of system could supply the condemned person the assurance that 
if he satisfies administrative regulation he will be released at the earliest mo- 
ment? 

How can international supervision of men on parole be organized? 

Question 3.—In view of the different criminal rates in the different countries 
and changes in the conduct of individuals is international supervision possible? 


FOURTH SECTION 

Question 1.—How ought juvenile courts to be made up? How should the 
auxiliary services be organized? 

Question 2.—Is it a good theory to give to ordinary courts the power to place 
young delinquents, mature in crime but young in years, in an institution or 
special place of detention? Should the discipline be educational or repressive? 

Question 3.—How can the earnings of delinquent minors, perhaps their wages 
or gained in one way or another while they await the decision of the court, be 
cared for and managed? Can the expenses of the trial be partly defrayed from 
these earnings? 


The tentative program of the Louisville meeting, which is long and 
elaborate, may be secured from the office of the general secretary, E. R. 
Cass, 135 East 15th Street, New York City. This is the Sixtieth Annual 
Congress of the Association and, in view of the prison riots of the past 
year, a vigorous restatement of policy is expected. 


PENAL SERVICE AND ADULT EDUCATION 


HOPEFUL sign of the new federal prison administration is the 

little article by Austin H. MacCormick, assistant superintendent of 

U.S. prisons, on the subject of “adult schooling” in prisons, which has 

been reprinted! in the Prison Journal of the Pennyslvania Prison Society. 

The article is quoted here at some length since it represents a thoughtful 
attempt constructively to improve our retrograde prison system. 

One of the major projects of the Federal Prison Bureau is to establish a 
thorough-going and well-rounded program of academic and vocational educa- 
tion in the Federal penitentiaries and reformatories. This project is not based 
on any belief that education is the one panacea for crime. To what extent lack 
of education is a cause of crime and to what extent giving prisoners an oppor- 
tunity to improve their education tends to cause them to straighten out nobody 
knows. 


1 Published originally in the Island Lantern. 
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It is known, however, that the great majority of the adult prisoners through- 
out the country are men and women of limited academic education, that a large 
percentage are practically illiterate, that sixty per cent to seventy-five per cent 
of them have never gone beyond the sixth grade, and that vocationally most 
of them are unskilled in any occupation. It is known, moreover, that large 
numbers of prisoners have found lack of education and vocational training a 
decided handicap and are ready to use the time of their sentences in repairing 
some of their deficiencies, if genuinely interesting and practical instruction is 
offered them. Others who have enough education and occupational skill to 
get along, would like to study subjects that have no relation to size of one’s 
pay-check but that broaden one’s mental horizon and increase his knowlege of 
the world in which we live: its science, history, geography, literature, govern- 
ment, economic and social structure. 

To both these groups the proposed educational program will offer varied 
opportunities. It is not proposed to cram education down anybody’s throat. 
It is hoped, however, that the educational work will arouse interest and ambition 
and that prisoners who undertake it will be able to mark off on their calendars 
days of progress and increasing competence in life. The success of the program 
will depend not on compulsion but on the degree of interest which it can arouse 
and the degree to which in the minds of the prisoners it makes good on its 
merits. 

The methods to be followed will be those of adult education. ... . It is the 
weakness of most existing educational programs in prisons that they are juvenile 
in method, subject-matter, textbooks, and equipment. Grown men sit at boys’ 
school desks and try to learn to read from books that tell about how Tom and 
Susie went out to catch butterflies or how warm Pussy’s coat is. There are good 
texts designed for adults of limited education. There are recognized and ac- 
cepted methods of teaching even the most elementary subjects to adults. 
These texts and these methods will be used in the Federal Institutions. 

The educational work will cover two major fields, academic and vocational 
education. In the former field the instruction will range all the way from read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic for foreign-born and native illiterates to courses of 
high school and college grade, such as hundreds of prisoners are now studying 
in the prisons of over a dozen states through correspondence courses supplied by 
the Massachusetts Department of Education, the Universities of California 
and Wisconsin, and other educational agencies. 

So far as the length of sentence permits it is hoped that many men will at 
least complete a course which supplies the minimum set of intellectual tools 
needed in ordinary life: ability to read and write simple English of the sort 
found in newspapers and in ordinarv letters, knowledge of fundamental arith- 
metic through fractions and percentage, some acquaintance with the history, 
geography, government, and civic ideals of the United States, and knowledge 
of the fundamentals of health and hygiene. 
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Beyond this group of subjects the courses offered will try to meet the individ- 
ual needs and wishes of the prisoners enrolled. In standard subjects classroom 
instruction will be offered. Courses chosen by only a few men will be carried on 
individually under the cell-study method, courses being secured from university 
extension divisions. Dozens of these correspondence courses are of less than 
college grade. The Massachusetts courses have been found particularly well- 
suited to prison use, because of their simplicity and thoroughness. Use will 
also be made of such courses as those of the International Correspondence 
Schools but for the most part they have not proved as well adapted as the 
Massachusetts course. 

Most men will not be expected to carry on correspondence alone, the diffi- 
culties of this method being recognized. There will be instructors who visit 
men in their living quarters to help them over rough spots, and occasional classes 
will be held for men studying courses in order to give them benefit of personal 
instruction. 

The program of vocational education will be more difficult to establish. At 
Chillicothe there will be trade schools, with particular emphasis at first on 
building trades. Trade schools will later be established at the penitentiaries. 
In the meantime vocational training will be given by correlating theoretical 
instruction with practical work in industries and maintenance details and on 
farms and construction jobs. Large use will be made of vocational correspond- 
ence courses but always in connection with practical work or previous practical 
experience. 

Space forbids further elaboration of details. The above are by no means 
the only forms of education planned or the only methods to be employed. The 
program is based on the principle that the attempt should be made to give every 
prisoner in the Federal Institutions the particular type of education he wants, 
needs and can undertake successfully. In each Institution a trained educational 
director will be installed and, as soon as possible, a corps of trained teachers. 
Inmate teachers will be given training and skilled supervision. Institution 
libraries will be improved and will be closely correlated with the educational 
work. Use will be made, as far as possible, of every device or method that has 
proved its value in education. With full knowledge of all difficulties involved 
and of the time the establishment of a complete program will take, the Prison 
Bureau hopes to make education a vital force in the Federal Institutions. 


TRAFFIC IN WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


VERY recent number of the London Times contains the following 

dispatch from Geneva about the opening session of the important 
League of Nations ‘(Committee of Inquiry into the Traffic in Women 
and Children.” This Committee now has in hand plans for extending 
its investigations to the Orient. 
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The committee of inquiry into the traffic in women and children in the East, 
appointed last year by the Council of the League of Nations, opened its first 
session with a public meeting. 

The chairman, in opening the session, expressed the thanks of the committee 
to the Social Hygiene Bureau of the Rockefeller Foundation, which had made 
the inquiry possible by a gift of $125,000. 

In the present session the committee will have to establish the gener 
organization of the inquiry, the methods to be adopted, and the itinerary of the 
commission of three members which, it is hoped, will set out for the East next 
month. It was pointed out that this could not be done in public without serious- 
ly jeopardizing the results of the inquiry, and it was therefore decided to hold 
the remainder of the meetings in private, although it was stated that once the 
inquiry has been completed the results would be widely published. 

At this afternoon’s session the committee began to examine, country by 
country, the situation in different territories to be visited, the points to be de- 
cided being:—(1) What is the available evidence as to the main routes of the 
international traffic in the East; (2) the most important towns, ports, and terri- 
tories that are apt to be particularly used by the traffickers, either owing to their 
geographical situation or to other circumstances; (3) the special conditions and 
needs of the different countries with regard to the suppression of the traffic, with 
particular attention to national legislation and their international obligations. 

The Committee consists of thirteen members with the United States repre- 
sented by the Chief of the Children’s Bureau. 
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Mental Hygiene and Social Work. By Porter R. LEE and Marton E. 
Kenwortuy, M.D. With the collaboration of SARAH Ivins, ELEANOR 
NEUSTAEDTER, JEANETTE HONSBERGER, JEANETTE REGENSBURG. 
New York: Commonwealth Fund, Division of Publications, 1929. 
Pp. xi+309. $1.50. 

The Bureau of Children’s Guidance was established in New York City in 
1921 as a part of the New York School of Social Work, financed by the Com- 
monwealth Fund. The purposes of the Bureau were to conduct a clinic for the 
treatment of behavior problems of children and to provide facilities for the train- 
ing of social workers for the specialized field of psychiatric social work. Mental 
Hygiene and Social Work isa report covering both aspects of this service. 

Social work is beginning to be articulate concerning its practices and tech- 
niques, and in this report the influence of the so-called mental-hygiene move- 
ment upon case-work technique and the training of social workers is made evi- 
dent. The authors of this volume prefer that it be appraised as a descriptive 
report of work undertaken rather than as an analysis of underlying theories. On 
the other hand, not only the two chapters on “Parent and Child” and “Child 
and Parent Relationships,” but other parts of the report set forth the theoretical 
basis of the case-work program. Another volume which is promised for early 
publication will present the basic theories and techniques of child guidance in 
greater detail. 

It is evident that the Bureau of Child Guidance has been influenced largely 
by the psychoanalytic theory of instinctive drives as determinants of behavior. 
Probably because of the integration of the Bureau with a school concerned for 
many years with the preparation of workers for the various fields of social serv- 
ice, the use of social agencies and of social resources and a practical conception 
of the nature of social problems have been incorporated with this basic dogma 
of behavior analysis. The particular hypothesis has been called by the authors 
the “theory of ego-libido.” 

In juxtaposition with the empirical methods of social case work the two 
categories of theory and method seem not to have merged without considerable 
strain. Social work in general has been more hesitant in the development of 
formulas which cover the complicated and variable factors that are involved in 
the emotional life and in the social adjustment of individuals. The following 
(pp. 206-7) is quoted from a case record which illustrates treatment recom- 
mendations as formulated at a staff conference, and a student plan as an 
example of the integration of social case work and psychiatric terminology which 
the organization has reached: 
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There are many constructive elements in the present environmental situation. 

If the sister furnishes the child with a normal home life, cleanliness, and regular 
meals, if the child makes a transfer to her sister, and also is given glandular therapy 
and treatment for her visual defect and her ears, these things, together with her positive 
relationship with the baby of the family, which enables her to identify herself as an 
older person, will do much to stabilize the child. And as she becomes better adjusted 
in the home and acquires an increasing feeling of security, she will probably do better 
in school also. Yet it is felt that her adjustment in school should not be left entirely to 
time but that she should be given special drill in arithmetic. The teacher also should 
have the child’s behavior interpreted to her as an attention-getting mechanism and be 
encouraged to ignore it and to occupy the child’s energies by giving her much to do. 

She can be given libidinal security from a father-person in her contacts with the 
psychiatrist and this will help her to adjust herself in spite of her constitutional limita- 
tions. It is hoped, however, that she is not too ambitious. 

With the mother out of the way and the child in care of her sister, who is a more 
stable individual, we can project into the situation a much more healthy experience for 
her. If we don’t dissociate this identification pattern of hers, she can easily become a 
prostitute. It is this which the sister fears when she refuses to let her play with boys. 


PLAN 

Glasses. 

Glandular medication. 

Give teachers understanding of her behavior and try to get teacher to co-operate 
with Mrs. Emery in being a mother to the child. 

Get brother-in-law and sister interested in making child feel secure in the home. 

Stimulate ego desire in Mrs. Emery to assist Grace in growing up. 

Vocational guidance as soon as child feels secure. 

In this fragment of a case record, the valuable as well as the more question- 
able results of the basic approach and the pedagogical methods of the Bureau 
are evident. One sees as well the difficulties which students encounter in putting 
into practice the theoretical assumptions which seem such important contribu- 
tions to case-work theory when presented in the very readable chapters ii and 
iii. The focusing of the student’s interest upon the feelings and emotional states 
of their clients is commendable. On the other hand, the simplicity of the child’s 
concrete needs, such as drill in arithmetic, glasses, and medication, seem strange- 
ly humble in the atmosphere of the nebulous concepts such as “positive rela- 
tionship,” “feeling of security,” “transfer,” “ego desire,” “identification pat- 
tern,” and “libidinal security.” 

The report is also concerned with measurement of the success or failure ob- 
tained by the Bureau. A sample number of cases has been followed for results; 
but as no control group was used, the value of the conclusions is diminished. 
The authors probably realize the difficulty of forming final judgments upon 
the success of the present venture, but they are inclined to believe that improve- 
ment as indicated in a large proportion of cases may be directly attributed to 
the service which has been offered. 

The report also brings out the complications which are involved in the rela- 
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tion of the specialized agency to the organized institutional and social-work 
service of the community. Obviously the social agencies in their present state 
are not natural complements of the treatment program of the Child Guidance 
Clinic. The report calls attention, however, to the importance of using, when 
available, the organized resources of the community for dealing with child- 
adjustment problems. 

Part II, which deals with the training of students, is set forth clearly, and 
adds to the source materials so much needed for the study of the professional- 
training problem in social work. A description of courses and their content, the 
program for a student’s activity, etc., are given. 

It is interesting to note that as a result of the work of the Bureau of Children’s 
Guidance, the sharp differentiation of function between psychiatrist, social 
worker, and psychologist is tending to be erased, and that there has developed 
a clearer appreciation of the oneness of the task of dealing with the individual 
no matter what the basis of approach or technique of specialized professional 
groups. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this report are that gradually the view- 
points in child guidance which reflect the influence of modern psychology upon 
the study of personality are approaching a closer integration with the empirical 
methods and ideals of the social case-work movement, that in this process they 
may be transformed from particularistic theories to workable concepts. This 
integration also promises for development of the case-worker a basis in theory 
composed of the various elements of the contemporary specialized fields of re- 


search and treatment. 
H. L. Lurre 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Public Welfare Administration in Canada. By MARGARET KIRKPATRICK 
StronG. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. 246. $3.00. 

Canadian Penal Institutions. By C. W. Torpinc. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. 126. $3.00. 

These volumes are numbers nine and ten of Social Service Monographs, 
edited by the Faculty of the Graduate School of Social Service Administration 
at the University of Chicago and published in conjunction with the Social Serv- 
ice Review. The first presents a brief but illuminating survey of the experience 
of our northern neighbor in the rapidly widening domain of public social services; 
the second is a well-arranged digest of material on Canadian penal institutions 
gathered through a long period of intimate contact with the institutions de- 
scribed. The authors of both books are Canadians, Mr. Topping at present being 
a member of the faculty of the University of British Columbia. It may be added 
that Miss Strong’s volume is the first of a series to be devoted to studies of public 
service administration in selected jurisdictions, and that a second such study, 
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dealing with the state of Louisiana, has lately come off the press. The completed 
series will undoubtedly contribute heavily to the development of a science of 
public welfare administration, and by so much will help to round out the science 
of public administration generally. It is unquestionably on this sector of the 
battlefront of political and social studies that the most notable progress is at 
present being made. 

The general viewpoint or approach of Miss Strong’s study is set forth in a 
brief Introduction. Starting with the relief of destitution, the care of the insane, 


‘and the detention of the criminal, the modern democratic state has gradually 


developed a sense of responsibility for the care of dependent children, the treat- 
ment (as opposed to punishment) of youthful delinquents, the education of the 
physically handicapped, pensioning the aged, and similar activities; and this 
remarkable functional expansion has raised all manner of pressing questions— 
especially in federally organized states—as to the relation between central and 
local authorities, the relation between public authority and private agency, the 
allocation of duties among provincial and local officers and boards, and stand- 
ards to be applied or aimed at. The purpose of Miss Strong’s book is to bring 
to light what has happened on these various lines in Canada and, in general, to 
present a picture of the contemporary situation. Of necessity, the method is 
mainly historical, involving an analysis of the unfolding situation as affected by 
two principal sets of circumstances: (1) the intermingling of elements drawn 
from British tradition and practice, from French experience in Quebec, and from 
the influence of the United States, and (2) the working-out of the federal form 
of government as originally introduced by the British North America Act of 
1867. Part I, therefore, deals with the period before confederation; Part II, 
with social service administration as practiced by the federal government; and 
Part III, with the activities of the provinces. On the entire subject, little has 
been written heretofore; and the author’s task has been made difficult enough 
by shortcomings of government reports with which every worker in the field of 
administration is familiar. 

As would be expected, the provinces are assigned greatest prominence; and, 
naturally, the two that claim the largest amount of space are Ontario and 
Quebec, not only for historical reasons, but because they offer the best oppor- 
tunity for illuminating comparisons. The other seven, however, receive a rea- 
sonable amount of attention. The topics mainly discussed in connection with 
provincial administration are: poverty; delinquency; treatment of the insane, 
the feeble-minded, the deaf, and the blind; and the protection of children. 

It is a curious fact that, whereas in the United States, where the national 
government is one of limited and enumerated powers, the tendency toward 
federal centralization is so strong as to have aroused much unfavorable com- 
ment, in Canada, where the national government has broad and residual powers, 
the tendency is for the national government to unload more and more duties on 
the provinces. Similarly, within the Canadian provinces there is, in various 
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fields of activity, a distinct tendency to decentralization. So far as Canada is 
concerned, Miss Strong’s study of social service administration affords ample 
illustration, if not of positive devolution, at least of a pronounced lag in cen- 
tralization. Furthermore, she points out that “where central control is in some 
respects strongest, as in Quebec, it is combined with an undeveloped situation 
in respect to municipal authorities, and the administrative structure is weakened 
accordingly.” Students of federalism will find much that is instructive in the 
author’s data and comment. 

Professor Topping’s study is of more limited range and will be of interest 
chiefly to penologists. It is based on a certain amount of first-hand experience, 
but particularly on field investigations carried on since 1924, and bears the ear- 
marks of conscientious and thorough work. An introductory chapter briefly 
surveys the development of standards for the treatment of inmates of penal 
institutions and outlines the present Canadian system. Chapters follow on the 
penitentiary branch of the federal department of justice, provincial institutions 
for the incarceration and treatment of law-breakers, and the returning of con- 
victed persons to society; and the volume closes (apart from three appendixes 
and a bibliography) with a chapter of conclusions in which it is plausibly main- 
tained that, on the whole, Canadian penology has reached a high level—far 
higher than in most parts of the United States. A number of defects are, how- 
ever, pointed out, mainly in connection with industrial farms and county jails. 


FREDERIC A. OGG 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Delinquency Areas: A Study of the Geographic Distribution of School 
Truants, Juvenile Delinquents, and Adult Offenders in Chicago (“Be- 
havior Research Fund Monographs”). By CiirrorD R. SHAW. Pre- 
pared in collaboration with FREDERICK M. ZorBAuGH, HENRY D. 
McKay, and LEonarD S. CoTTRELL. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1929. Pp. xxi+214. $4.00. 

In the Foreword Dr. Herman M. Adler characterizes this study as ‘“‘a con- 
tribution not only to the study of delinquent behavior, but also to the establish- 
ment of a social science.’ The authors describe it as ‘“‘an initial phase of a 
situational approach to the study of delinquency.”’ In other places it is referred 
to asa “sociological” or “cultural” approach to this subject. What the authors, 
a group of “research sociologists,” have done is to distribute the Chicago 
addresses of several series of persons and of cases known to official agencies into 
113 square mile areas, compute rates on the basis of certain age and sex groups 
in the population, and then look over the lay of the land. Roughly speaking, 
and with several marked exceptions, the farther the square mile is from the Loop 
district the fewer proportionally are the persons on it known to official agencies. 
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It is primarily a /our de force of measurement. Stories about the lives and social 
backgrounds of seven young persons have been scattered among the statistics. 
There have also been worked out some ratios showing the differences in the 
amount of repetition of arrests or court appearances, referred to as “recidivism,” 
among those living on the square miles that have a large number of these “de- 
linquent”’ persons and the amount of repetition among those who live on areas 
that have a small number. That is, some areas not only have more “delin- 
quents” but these persons get into trouble oftener. There is very little further 
analysis of the cultural or social conditions found in the square-mile areas. As 
the authors remark, “More intensive analysis of these areas is necessary before 
the factors that characterize delinquency producing situations can be indicated.” 

The series used in this study are described as follows: 

Series I includes the 5,159 male school truants (eight to sixteen years of age) brought 
before the Juvenile Court of Cook County on truancy petitions during the period 
1917-27. 

Series II includes the 9,243 alleged delinquent boys (ten to sixteen years of age) 
dealt with by juvenile police probation officers during the year 1926. 

Series ITI includes the 8,591 alleged delinquents dealt with by juvenile police proba- 
tion officers during the year 1927. 

Series IV includes the 8,141 boys (ten to sixteen years of age) brought before the 
Juvenile Court of Cook County during the period 1917-23. 

Series V includes the 8,056 boys (ten to sixteen years of age) brought before the 
Juvenile Court of Cook County during the period 1900-1906. 

Series VI includes the 6,398 males (seventeen to twenty years of age) brought before 
the Boys’ Court of Chicago on felony charges during 1924-26. 

Series VIT includes the 7,541 adult offenders (seventeen to seventy-five years of age) 
placed in the Cook County Jail during 1920. 

Series VIII includes the 2,869 girls (ten to seventeen years of age) brought before 
the Juvenile Court of Cook County during the period 1917-23. 

In addition to the eight series of individual offenders, two series of juvenile de- 
linquency cases will be presented and will be designated as Series IX and X. Series IX 
includes 12,029 delinquency cases, this number of cases being the total number of 
delinquency petitions filed against the 8,141 boys (Series IV) brought before the 
Juvenile Court during the period 1917-23. Series X comprises 12,133 delinquency 
cases, this number of cases being the total petitions filed against the 8,056 boys (Series 
V) brought before the court during the period 1900-1906. The total number of de- 
linquency cases in the two series is 24,162. 


For Series II it is reported that ‘although the actual number of boys dealt 
with by the juvenile police probation officers was much larger than this number 
[9,243], the additional cases could not be included in our series since the names 
and addresses were not given” (p. 53). One is not told whether or not the 
omission of names and addresses was more prevalent in one part of the city 
than another. 

The authors report that since the addresses in Series VI and VII were not 
verified in the course of the handling of the cases, it is possible that some of them 
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were fictitious. This suspicion is increased when it is learned that a great many 
of them proved to be in the rooming-house districts—precisely the kind of 
fictitious address which men might be expected to give to the authorities. 

All the references to these people known to official agencies, even in the title 
of the book, refer to them as truants, delinquents, or offenders and to the situa- 
tions as crimes and delinquencies. But that should not be taken wholly for 
granted. In the cases of the “‘truants” there is probably no doubt as to the fact 
of at least technical truancy; but again one is not told whether or not those 
cases in which the point at issue was the disciplining of the parent rather than 
the child have been weeded out. Were they all “wilful” truants? With juvenile- 
court cases there is also often a question as to whose and what offense is being 
dealt with. The procedure of bringing a child to juvenile court in theory at least 
is a move to throw greater social protections around him and not to determine 
his guilt or innocence of the accusation made against him, or to measure in any 
standardized way his misbehavior. Information on the disposition of the cases 
sometimes indicates something of the gravity of the offenses committed, but no 
data are given on disposition of the juvenile-court cases in these series. 

The boys brought into the Boys’ Court were charged with felonies. We are 
not told how many were proved guilty. 

In the case of the men in the Cook County Jail in 1920, the authors are of 
the opinion that “‘it is probable that the proportion of the 7,541 offenders found 
to be guilty of the charges against them exceeded 60 per cent. The percentage 
actually guilty of crime was probably somewhat higher than the percentage 
convicted”’ (52 per cent). Since we have a judicial system for the express pur- 
pose of trying people on charges, it seems a little peculiar to go on calling a man 
who has been brought to trial and acquitted (as 7.5 per cent of these were) an 
“offender.” To include these men in the rate-making processes raises a grave 
question. Counting them in smacks of crime-waving and makes one dissent 
somewhat from the authors when they say in their description of the methods 
employed in this study (p. 23) that “the way is prepared for making compa- 
rable studies of delinquency in other cities.” 

One notices also in this series another evidence of reluctance to whittle down 
to clean wood. Although the rate of adult delinquency used is “the percentage 
of male adults in the aged seventeen to forty-four male population who were 
incarcerated in the Cook County Jail during a single year’ (p. 26), in tlie series 
itself 669 persons over that age were retained. While they may not distort the 
figures on geographical distribution, it is easily thinkable that these older men 
might use the rooming-house district for fictitious addresses more frequently 
than the younger men and that they might thereby swell the rates for those 
neighborhoods. 

The age factor has been largely ignored. The only way in which it has been 
related to geographical distribution in this study is as the judicial system itself 
segregates offenders by age—juvenile court, boys’ court, criminal court; but age 
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data were available to the authors, and one wishes very much that they had used 
it as a standardizing element. In three of the series for juveniles, for instance, 
there was a good-sized group of very young children—nine years and under. 
It would have been interesting to have looked into the geographical distribution 
of these little chaps—340 truants and 815 alleged male juvenile delinquents 
(Series II and III with possibly some duplication). In what areas of the city are 
families so early in a child’s life facing failure as guardians and custodians, and 
for what offenses were these small children before the courts? With the data col- 
lected it would have been possible to have distributed all the persons of a given 
age. ; 
Of method, there are several other points worthy of at least passing notice. 
In the discussion of the spot-map-making it is reported that “the plotting was 
done by street and number, each spot being placed on or as near the exact ad- 
dress as possible. When the spots were so concentrated that it was impossible 
to place all of them at the exact address, great care was observed to keep them 
in the proper census tract so that the calculation of rates would be reliable.’’ 
Had the individual record cards been coded with the census tract number, when 
the case was spotted on the map, it would have been unnecessary to have 
counted dots as a basis for rate-making and would have enabled the researchers 
to have analyzed for the census tracts the age and other data on the record card 
as well. 

The use of concentric circles on the map to indicate zones presents a problem 
of some importance. One leg of the compass was set on the lake front of the 
Loop, and concentric circles were drawn a mile apart. The areas between these 
lines are called ‘‘zones.”” The zone boundaries cut diagonally across many of the 
census tracts. A rate of delinquency was given for each of these circular pieces. 
“‘The rates in the square mile areas falling within each zone were averaged and 
presented in the zone maps.”’ Since the basic data are given for only one series in 
the study (Series IV), zone rates cannot be checked except for it. Zone 1 involves 
five tracts beside the Loop itself. On Zone Map IV, it has a “delinquency rate’’ 
of 15.3. This has not been derived from constructing the five tracts into a single 
zone, and computing the new rate, nor is it the “average rate” for the five tracts, 
nor the rate for the four worst areas constructed into a single tract. It seems to 
be an average of the rates of the four worst zones. To average averages for units 
of unequal size surely does not contribute to the building of a new social science, 
nor is the bending of straight lines into circles a method to be accepted without 
question. 

It would have been a simple process to have marked off with heavy lines 
the groupings of square-mile areas used in zone rate-making. It would then also 
have been possible to have found the range of area rates within a given zone. 
A little freehand drawing on Zone Map I brings out that Zone 1, which is 
credited with a truancy rate of 12.4 (i.e., in the course of ten years the number 
of boy truants was equal to 12.4 per cent of the boys living there in one year), 
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contains areas or parts of areas with rates which range from 2.0 to 15.4. Zone 2 
is credited with a rate of 7.0. The areas somehow implicated in it vary from 6.2 
to 11. Zone 3, with a rate of 6.6, contains areas or parts of areas ranging from 
1.9 to 11.9. Zone 4, which rates 3.8, has areas from 1.0 to 6.7. Zone 5, with a 
rate of 2.8, has components from o.7 to 9.8. It is very much to be doubted 
whether the zones, as such, have any meaning at all. 

Space does not permit a full discussion of the problems involved in the use 
of these series which cover various periods of time—a ten years’ group of truants, 
a seven years’ group of juvenile-court cases, three years’ group of boys’ court 
cases, one year group of men in a county jail, etc. It is, however, in order to 
point out that in the rate-making it would seem to conduce to clarity to relate 
the number of persons affected to the number of persons “exposed,” or, better 
still, to the number of years of exposure. When the rate for delinquent persons 
is based on the crops of several years, they should be related to the number of 
persons who were eligible for the attention of the crime detectors throughout 
that period—that is, to all the people who were of appropriate ages during the 
years when the “delinquent” persons were counted. Assuming a static popula- 
tion undisturbed by migration during seven years, the children in the ten-to- 
sixteen-year age group would be approximately six-sevenths greater than the 
population of one year. If this base had been used it would have materially 
reduced the rates used for Series III, IV, etc. But it would have come nearer 
representing the realities of the situation. While resort must sometimes be had 
to a sheer numerical ratio, the wiser course would seem, whenever possible, to 
set up numerical relationships of as real and concrete a nature as possible. 
This could have easily been done in this case, especially if the figures for school 
population could have been used. 

By lengthening the period of case-counting, larger numbers are accumulated, 
and when related to a single year’s population, larger rates appear. If a single 
year’s crop were taken in the juvenile series, few of the areas would have a whole 
number in its percentage. This would not have been in key with the attitude 
of the authors, which seemed to be to make delinquency “bigger and better.” 
It would have made it difficult to go on relating the distribution of these cases to 
the processes of city growth. The authors of this report imply that in their minds 
the situation is about like this: According to “the laws of city growth” Chicago 
is growing from the center outward. In the course of this growth certain areas 
deteriorate, owing to the encroachment of business and industry upon residential 
sections. In these deteriorated areas neighborhood life is disorganized, and crime 
and delinquency arise. “(Delinquency and criminal patterns arise and are trans- 
mitted socially just as any other cultural and social pattern is transmitted” 
(p. 206). And here is the germ of delinquency and crime. 

It has been quite common in discussions of delinquency to attribute causal sig- 
nificance to such conditions as poor housing, overcrowding, low living standards, low 
educational standards, and so on. But these conditions themselves probably reflect a 
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type of community life. By treating them one treats only symptoms of more basic 
processes. Even the disorganized family and the delinquent gang, which are often 
thought of as the main factors in delinquency, probably reflect community situations 
[p. 205]. 

But what the reviewer would like to know is why these great overmastering 
impersonal community conditions do not bring more people who live in these 
deteriorated areas to court. What is the pattern of behavior in these neighbor- 
hoods? Is it what the 5, 7, or 9 per cent of the people do (whatever it is that 
brings them to court) or what the rest of the people do? What is the cultural 
pattern? What the exceptional behavior? 

Social workers and city plamners have for years been calling attention to the 
close association of poverty, disease, and crime in deteriorated areas in cities. 
Booth, in the Life and Labour of the People in London, called attention to the 
‘Gnner” and the “outer rings” and described in great detail how the people 
lived in those areas. An excellent spot map of juvenile-court cases in Chicago 
itself appears in Breckinridge and Abbott’s The Delinquent Child and the Home, 
published in 1912 and reprinted in 1917—a piece of pioneer work to which the 
authors of Delinquency Areas find no occasion to refer. 

“The situational approach” is not new and the methods of measurement here 
used are not models. The most difficult problems relating to the use of court 
cases to measure prevalence of delinquency are left unsolved by this study. At 
the end of it the authors acquaint the reader with some of the criticisms of their 
data and conclusions. On pages 199-200 one finds: 

A third point which presents itself is the matter of different definitions of delin- 
_ quency in different areas. Since in this study we have been concerned exclusively with 
offenders who have come to the attention of the authorities, could it not be that the 
variations in rates simply show variations in the numbers of offenders apprehended? 
Is there not just as much real delinquent behavior in areas of low rates as there is in 
areas of high rates? There can be no doubt that there are many children in the areas 
of low rates who present problems of social adjustment in the family and school situa- 
tions. Although many of these problems are of a serious character, they are quite 
different from those presented by the individuals included in our series. There is no 
evidence to show that the children living in areas of low rates are involved in such 
serious behavior difficulties as larceny of automobiles, hold-up with a gun, burglary, and 
the like. If they were involved in such offenses it is certain that their names would ap- 
pear in the records of the juvenile police probation officers. Moreover it should be 
pointed out that in the delinquent areas some forms of delinquent behavior are tolerated 
which would be severely condemned by the communities having low rates of delin- 
quency. 


No data are adduced to show differences in the gravity of the offenses between 
low- and high-rate zones. 

Again it is suggested that the reason for some of the differences in rates lies in the 
fact that in*certain areas people are able to use money to keep an offending son or 
daughter from having a delinquent record, while in areas of lower economic levels this 


? 
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would not be the case. As over against this it should be pointed out that while money 
may keep juveniles out of the court in the wealthier communities, the powerful in- 
fluence of organized criminal groups may be used in delinquency areas to accomplish the 
same result. It should also be added that in either case the child who is arrested or 
complained of to the police is usually recorded in the police station. Influences may 
come in to prevent the case from going before the Juvenile Court, but most complaints 
and arrests are recorded by the local police officer. This would indicate, therefore, that 
the police series describe fairly accurately the relative degree of delinquency in the 
several areas. And since there is an extremely high correlation between the Juvenile 
Court series and the police series, it would seem that neither economic status nor 
political influence vitiates the finding that actual differences between communities do 
exist. 


The study contains no proof that the omission of names and addresses of a 
large proportion of the police cases was not significant to the geographical 
distribution. To parry one set of suppositions with another set is that good old- 
fashioned method of argument which always entertains but seldom enlightens. 

One cannot omit from a review of this book a reference to the singular state- 
ment that one of Chicago’s younger sociologists “has pointed out the significant 
réle of family tradition in determining the person’s attitudes and life organiza- 
tion. He is also largely responsible for the conception of the family as a socio- 
logical unit of interacting personalities and has shown this process to be of 
profound importance to the development of the personality of the child.” One 
is reminded of George Vincent’s reply when someone asked him if he thought 
that Yale was provincial: “Yale is not provincial; it is parochial.” 

NEVA R. DEARDORFF 
WELFARE CounciL OF NEw York City 


The American Race Problem. By ©. B. REutER. New York, Thos. G. 

Crowell, 1927. Pp. 460. $2.75. 

The volume is written for those who wish an unprejudiced view of the race 
problem. The special pleader or advocate of any particular theory will not find 
this a satisfactory contribution, for the author does not take sides nor does he 
offer a solution. His purpose is to state in a simple way the problem raised by 
the presence in our population of ten million Negroes. The existence of such a 
large number of racially divergent individuals in the nation must and does pro- 
foundly influence the political, economic, moral, and social life of many com- 
munities. 

The author has a clear understanding of the physical concept of race, but for 
the purposes of this study considers it important only to the extent that it 
conditions or determines social contacts and thus affects human behavior. He 
traces Negro slavery back to Africa and finds it was a well-established system 
in the homeland, which spread to Europe in the fifteenth century and thence to 
the new world. He follows the growth of the institution in America; the dis- 
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organization of Negro life and culture; the sudden emancipation and the strug- 
gles of an uneducated and poverty-stricken people. He vividly portrays the 
growth of race consciousness; the rise of prejudice and consequent isolation of 
the Negro. This portion of the study occupies about one-third of the book and 
summarizes the succeeding chapters which deal with “Health,” “Sex and Family 
Life,” “Economic Status,” “Education,” “Literary and Religious Life,’”’ “De- 
linquency and Crime.” 

One or more pages of suggested readings follow each chapter, so that the 
interested reader will find the volume of value in following out any discussion 


of the race problem. 
Fay-CooPerR CoLe 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Social Work of the Churches: A Handbook of Information. Edited 
by F. Ernest JoHnson. New York: Department of Research and 
Education, Federal Council of Churches in America, 1930. Pp. 244. 
$1.25. 

This is indeed a handbook of information, bound to be of exceptional value 
to all who need a conspectus and a register of the whole field of social problems 
and ameliorative agencies without technical intricacies or specialized informa- 
tion. The book contains: 

1. A remarkably lucid and masterly survey of “present social trends.” 

2. Church adaptations to changing social conditions in city and country, 
the account giving not only existing conditions but tried methods for meeting 
them, including the community church movement. 

3. A brief review of the social agencies of the various denominations; another 
of federated church agencies; and mention of the work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Young Women’s Christian Association, the Inquiry, 
the Institute of Social and Religious Research, the Missionary Education Move- 
ment, the Religious Education Association, the International Religious Asso- 
ciation, the World Alliance, the Church Peace Union, the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, etc. Of special value are the more than fifty pages devoted to a digest 
of the social platforms of the denominational bodies of this country. The re- 
viewer has nowhere found so interesting and so well condensed a summary of the 
social principles of institutional Christianity, although it should always be 
remembered that the pronouncements, almost without exception, are the 
thought of conventions rather than of referenda. The latter might not bear 
out the former! 

Then there is a list with full details of general social agencies of national scope 
and an excellent selected bibliography of social problems with such headings 
as “Church and Community,” “Adult Education,” “Business and Professional 
Ethics,” “The Family,” ‘‘Church Federation,” “Marriage and Divorce,” 
“Child Welfare,” “International Politics,” “World Peace,” etc. 
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It is difficult to imagine how the volume could have been made more com- 
prehensive and usable. It does not, of course, include local exertions of indi- 
vidual churches or even of city church federations. Some very active themes 
of recent months, such as the moral influence of the silver screen and the in- 
creasing support of birth-control education by church bodies, are not mentioned 
in the book, probably because its compilation was completed in 1929. 

Every minister at all interested in applied religion should have this book at 
hand for reference, and its careful reading and frequent use would afford in- 


spiration as well. 
CHARLES LYTTLE 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


CHICAGO 


Jahrbuch fiir Sozialpolitik, 1930. Herausgegeben vom Staatssekretar des 
Reichsarbeitsministeriums, Dr. Gers. Leipzig: Helingsche Verlags- 
anstalt, 1930. Pp. 251. 

This volume, edited by the permanent secretary of the German Ministry of 
Labor, comprises some forty or more brief articles on social problems written by 
some of the best-known experts in each field. After several articles on special 
aspect of the general economic situation, there follows discussion of the pre- 
liminary Federal Economic Council (Reichswirtschaftsrat), the relations of 
trade-unions and employers, and labor legislation, including the factory acts, 
compulsory arbitration, the labor courts, industrial hygiene, and vocational 
education. Several articles deal with present problems in social insurance and 
the relation of the labor market to unemployment insurance. Public welfare 
administration in relation to assistance to the poor, to housing and town plan- 
ning, and to the profession of social work are discussed. A series of articles, in- 
cluding one from M. Albert Thomas, are devoted to international labor prob- 
lems, those on Austria being particularly significant. 

The book is perhaps of necessity somewhat uneven, a few of the contribu- 
tions being rather general. For the most part, however, the articles admirably 
fulfil the design of the book, which is to give to persons who understand the 
German social a tod the latest developments in problems and policies as seen 


by persons most familiar with each aspect treated. 
MOLLIE Ray CARROLL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Die Belastung der deutschen Wirtschaft durch die Sozialversicherung. By 

Atos EccER. Jena: G. Fischer, 1929. Pp. viit+-290. M. 14. 

As the effects of the war continue to show in the rate of sickness and in- 
validity in Germany, as business depression is registered in increasing unemploy- 
ment, as the funds for social insurance, exhausted by inflation and only slowly 
reassembled, prove inadequate to the demands upon them, and as the German 
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government is able to render but little aid because of difficulty in balancing its 
own budget, there is increasing discussion of the burden of poor relief and of 
social insurance. 

In this book the author examines social insurance for the years 1924-26 in 
an attempt to determine its burden upon the economic life of the country. The 
question is raised whether social insurance is an added burden upon industry or 
merely shifts the burden from one group to another. He suggests that analysis 
of the burden of social insurance must include consideration of the amount of 
money spent, its source, its use, and its effects upon markets and production. 
Concretely we need to know how far the insurance bill represents an actual in- 
crease over what the wages bill would be without insurance and whether the 
condition of the worker would be improved or worse were the same sum given 
to him in wages. The author contends that expenditures for social insurance are 
important to the extent to which withdrawal of these funds affects prices and 
profits. Furthermore, the effects of insurance must be considered industry by 
industry. They will vary in individual plants according to many factors, one 
of which is the size of the wages bill in comparison to the total costs of produc- 
tion. Analysis is also inadequate without comparison of the cost of social in- 
surance with that of a substitute, should insurance be abandoned. 

These questions the author does not answer, for we have not the data. In- 
stead he analyzes the separate branches of social insurance and also unemploy- 
ment relief. Comparing 1924-26 with 1914, he takes up total expenditures, serv- 
ices rendered, preventive measures, and administrative costs. Expenditures for 
health increased through enlargement of scope of the system, greater incidence 
of sickness, inclusion of more services, and emphasis upon prevention. The 
wage- and salary-earning population increased in the decade. Tuberculosis and 
venereal disease were more prevalent after the war. Crowded housing conditions 
and low resistance on account of war-time privations probably made people 
more susceptible to disease. Additional service, including confinement care and 
maternity benefits, raised the costs. 

Invalidity insurance was more affected by the war and inflation than any 
other branch. Contributions decreased when many of its members were auto- 
matically released from obligation to make payments during army service. Dur- 
ing the war, rates of pensions were increased. The age limit was lowered from 
seventy to sixty-five. Widows and orphans of soldiers were added to the pen- 
sions list. The inflation left the fund with a large group of pensioners and no 
money. The active contributors could not support the expenses of the system, 
and the state had to appropriate funds. Accident insurance, which had the 
largest membership, fared better. Accidents decreased markedly from 1914 to 
1924, but the trend was upward between 1924 and 1926. During the period 
studied, unemployed persons were granted relief from contributions of employer 
and worker, but the system was not insurance and therefore not comparable 
with the others. : 

Although data for two years offer no conclusive evidence, the author suggests 
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that the higher the wage-rate the lower the burden of social insurance upon the 
worker. As to its burden upon society, he contends that money not spent for 
social insurance would not be saved but used for the same purposes in other 
ways. He is convinced that insurance is economical expenditure of these funds, 


because it maintains labor capacity and morale. 
M.R. C. 


The Case Method of Studying Law: A Critique. By JAcoB HENRY LAND- 
MAN. New York: G. A. Jennings Co., 1930. Pp. 108. $2.50. 


The social worker is at present interested in problems connected with the 
professional equipment of his group. Education by the professional school or 
training by the apprenticeship method, the processes of organizing instruction 
or experience, the content of the curriculum, the relationship of field work to 
the classroom instruction, the kinds of instruction given are subjects in which 
not only the faculties of schools and the staffs of “recognized agencies” are con- 
cerned; the whole membership of the American Association of Social Workers, 
for example, finds these topics bearing on their prospective success and advance- 
ment. They rarely have the occasion, however, to look into the domains of the 
other professions and to realize that in those areas similar questions are present- 
ing themselves with equal insistence. 

And perhaps, if among the questions raised one has seemed easy to answer, it 
was as to the validity of the case method which the law schools have so generally 
adopted since 1870, when Eliot and Langdell brought about the reorganization 
of the Harvard Law School after that method, finally drawing after them the 
other great schools of the country. Their theory was that law was a science, 
consisting of certain principles or doctrines, and that the available materials of 
that science are contained in printed books and that the structure of judge- 
made law should be acquired by the student through his own thorough study of 
the sources—the recorded cases. 

The author of this little critique points out that at that time Langdell was 
the heretic, but he has long been the authority others have been glad to follow. 
Recently, however, there have been murmurs of dissent. The case method pro- 
duced extremely able practitioners, but did it produce jurists or leaders able to 
make the law the social instrument so obviously needed under conditions of 
modern economic and social organization? But just as these murmurs were 
. gaining considerable volume, the other professions were adapting the method 
and relying upon it. The question may easily be suggested as to whether the 
dangers now said by some to inhere in the case method of teaching law inhere 
also in the use of the social case record as the basis of case-work teaching on 
schools of social work. 

The author of this little volume insists that the teacher after the case method 
failed to supply the student with an adequate amount of legal knowledge, and 
most law schools are attempting to meet this need by courses in jurisprudence. 
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He contends that the case is not an experiment or an inductive exercise, but a 
“summary of opinions of a legal tribunal.’’ He thinks that Langdell committed a 
gross error in that he mistook the court’s opinions for the real case. He contends 
that the problem method which he urges should replace the case method. The 
argument cannot be elaborated here. It is now coming to be widely agreed that 
the case method is inadequate for the entire legal education but must be supple- 
mented by material giving content and also by material developing other arts 
of social interpretation, of legislative drafting, of what might be called “legal 
engineering.” It is, however, greatly to be hoped that the solid disciplinary 
effect resulting from skilful use of legal cases may not “perish from the earth.” 


S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Problems of Neurosis. By ALFRED ADLER. With a prefatory essay by 
F. G. CRooksHANK. New York: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, 1930. 
Pp. 234. $3.00. 

Adler has again given to the reading public a book describing his theory and 
practice of individual psychology, which is opened by a very interesting Preface 
of Dr. Crookshank discussing the development of the psychological concepts 
that preceded the modern theories. 

There is nothing in this volume that has not been in previous essays. It is 
largely a recapitulation of the various works; but the approach is to the medical 
profession, and an attempt is made to discuss the subject scientifically and to 
illustrate points with case descriptions. To be sure, this has led to a redun- 
dance of exposition with frequent repetition of ideas, and the arguments are not 
always convincing. 

Optimism is still a prime factor in determining Dr. Adler’s approach, and 
his major assumption is that everyone is equal to his life-task. He does, however, 
grant exemption to the congenital idiot and subnormal child, although failing 
to stress the degree of subnormality that should be considered as a handicap. 

He develops the thesis of the ‘three life-problems” which everyone must 
solve to be an adjusted person. The success of the solution depends upon one’s 
“style of life.” This style of life, which plays such an important réle in 
his theory, is practically fixed in the first four years of life, and is de- 
pendent upon one’s “feeling of inferiority” and the compensatory desire for 
“superiority.” Almost any situation in life is now considered a cause for the 
development of a feeling of inferiority, which goes far afield from the original 
concept of its origin in a real organ defect. 

This concept of a complicated network of inferiorities ramifying into every 
crevice of one’s life is delightful to contemplate but is unfortunately not con- 
vincing as a scientific theory, and one feels that the valuable initial contribution 


of Adler has been sullied by later sophistry. 
MARGARET W. GERARD 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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A Bibliography of Character and Personality. By A. A. Ropack. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Sci-Art Publishers, 1927. Pp. 340. $6.00. 


This Bibliography is a unique contribution to the study of psychology. It 
represents the first comprehensive attempt to draw together into one volume a 
key to the whole widely diversified material now in print on the subjects of 
character and personality. The Bibliography was originally planned as an ap- 
pendix to the volume Psychology of Character, but it was soon found that the 
collected material had expanded far beyond the limits of anything but a separate 
volume. It should, however, be considered as a companion volume. 

The volume is painstakingly worked out and represents a vast amount of 


labor. 
CoRNELIA HopKINS ALLEN 
INSTITUTE FOR JUVENILE RESEARCH 
CHICAGO 


Born a Jew. By Boris D. BocEn. With the collaboration of ALFRED 
SEGAL. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. 361. $3.00. 


The title of this dramatic and interesting, if partial, autobiography of an 
able and high-minded social worker seems rather inept. Tens of thousands are 
born Jews every year, and little of consequence happens to them. They love 
and die unhonored and unsung. Mr. Bogen’s career and adventures, struggles 
and successes, were uncommon, and his story is decidedly worth reading. Many 
will find edification and inspiration in it. Mr. Bogen’s candor and independence 
excite admiration. His success in his chosen field was fully merited. But there 
is such a thing as a man being too race-conscious at times. 

Mr. Bogen came to America with his wife as an immigrant. He knew what 
it meant to be a “‘greener,’’ to be despised and hooted at, and he underwent 
humiliating trials and hardships in changing his manual jobs and in trying to 
make a decent living. Ability and education, plus some fortunate chances or 
“breaks,’’ enabled him, however, to rise to a plane far above that of the average 
foreign laborer. He improved his opportunities and became successively man- 
ager of a colony, educator, social worker, cultura] leader, and missionary and 
relief agent. 

He was born in Moscow, was educated there, was obliged to flee from that 
city-beyond-the-pale and seek a new life under freedom. He returned to Moscow 
“bearing aid” and reassurance to starving fellow-Jews, and was spiritually en- 
riched by that mission. He had performed like services in Poland. He had faced 
trials, misunderstandings, and troubles of a different sort, superficially at least, 
from those that drove him to emigrate. But his tact, his patience, and his 
philosophy enabled him to overcome ingrained prejudices and ill-concealed 
antipathies, and he made valuable friends everywhere. There is no trace of 
malice and bitterness in the autobiography. Injustice is set down objectively, 
while evidence of tolerance, liberalism, and generosity from non-Jews in all sorts 
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of positions, high and low, is accorded due recognition without sycophancy. 
Every adventure recorded in the book had its moral and cultural aspect. Many 
of the incidents narrated are calculated to make the judicious grieve. Anti- 
Semitism is indeed a house of many mansions, basements, and dark cellars. 


Victor S. YARROS 
CHICAGO 


British Women in the Twentieth Century. By Etstz M. Lance. London: 
T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., 1929. Pp. 284. 16s. 


In British Women in the Twentieth Century the author desires ‘“‘to show the 
wonderful change in the position of women that has been brought about by 
the individual efforts of a few pioneers.” The initial chapter sketches the activi- 
ties of pioneers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and in conjunction 
mentions the effect of the Industrial Revolution upon the position of women. 
Subsequent chapters describe the long struggle of (British) women for admission 
to the higher education, to the medical and legal professions, and for the right to 
the franchise. The war activities of women are the subject of another chapter, 
while the remainder of the book is devoted to a discussion of questions of the 
present day, such as divorce and birth control, health and sport, dress and 
society, women and the arts, and careers for women. 

The author has gathered her material with energy, and she presents it with 
enthusiasm. She senses the dramatic character of the change in the position of 
women in the last hundred years, and is aware of the picturesque quality of 
various incidents of that change. Her story, although its emphasis is sometimes 
uneven, is an interesting one. But the book as a whole is weakened by the last 
five chapters, which consist for the most part of a trivial and inconsecutive sort 
of comment, some of it on matters of importance, and some of it on matters 
of slight general concern. It is pleasant to know that “this is a wonderful age 
for the provincial and suburbanite..... They need never feel out of things 
NOWs 65.406 If they cannot afford to lunch at the Ritz or the Carlton, they can 
sit for half an hour in the long lounge of the one, or the Palm Court of the other, 
merely by ordering a cocktail, a glass of sherry, or even a glass of orange juice, 
or they can have tea at a comparatively cheap rate.’’ But the fact hardly seems 
worth the attention it receives. In somewhat the same vein, the author dis- 
cusses companionate marriage. “The companionate marriage would have to 
take place at a registry office, and the wedding pageant which affords pleasure 
not only to the bride’s own circle, but to an innumerable number of onlookers, 
to say nothing of forming one of the chief attractions of newspaper pictures, 
would vanish from modern life.” 

The first part of the book is interesting in substance; the latter part is weak; 
while the presentation is somewhat uneven throughout. 

Amy WALKER FIELD 


CHICAGO 
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A History of Women’s Education in the United States. By THomas Woopy, 
New York and Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press, 1929. 2 vols., xvi-+608, 
xli+648. $10.00. 

The wide spread of education is a prominent feature of the social life of the 
United States, and the rapid development of the education of women in par- 
ticular is one of the most striking phenomena of the last century. The absence 
of any adequate history of this movement has been the source of some wonder 
and of considerable inconvenience to those who have wished guidance and 
inspiration from the past in their efforts to secure still further progress. Pro- 
fessor Woody’s almost monumental work provides a partial explanation. The 
material has been very widely scattered and much of it difficult of access, while 
the collation and interpretation of it has demanded exceptional qualities. These 
Professor Woody fortunately possesses. He has brought to his task a sympathy 
and an understanding which are rare on the part of men who attempt to in- 
terpret in any wise the varied phases of the emancipation and education of 
women. In the face of his expressed statement that the volumes are “‘admittedly 
imperfect,”’ it is astonishing to find how few inaccuracies there are even in mat- 
ters of great detail. It is possible that certain correlative movements such as 
home economics should have been treated more fully, but such a criticism is a 
bit carping in view of the full footnotes, appendixes, and indexes which will make 
these volumes a storehouse for further researches for many years to come. 

Marion TALBOT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


British Industry Today. By BEN M. SELEKMAN and Sytv1A KopaLp 

SELEKMAN. New York: Harper & Bros., 1929. Pp. 290. $3.00. 

The authors themselves describe this study as a “reportorial job,” “an ex- 
ploratory survey of the field,” in certain aspects of which they hope to do more 
intensive work later on. The trained student of labor problems will, it is true, 
find the book rather elementary, and the student of economics will look in vain 
for any profound generalizations about the trend of British industry. But the 
general reader who wants a broad view of the industrial controls at work in 
GYeat Britain today will find here a very fair-minded and clear account. And if 
such a reader wishes to see more vividly the changes in the problem of control 
during the past decade, let him or her go back to The Frontier of Control: A 
Study in British Workshop Politics, written in 1920 by Carter L. Goodrich. 
There will be found an extremely able discussion of the problem of industrial 
control which will give a sound perspective for the judging of the present situa- 
tion. 

The emphasis of Mr. and Mrs. Selekman’s study is upon the “‘new spirit” in 
industry. Whereas, before the war, joint industrial machinery concentrated 
typically upon wages, hours, and conditions of employment, one of the main 
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issues today is the extension of collective machinery to the problem of increased 
industrial efficiency. The intense depression of the past few years has inevitably 
had its effect upon the complexion of the industrial struggle. The supreme ex- 
pression of this change the authors find in the Mond-Turner Conference. 
Despite a certain over-optimism as to the results to be expected from the Confer- 
ence, the discussion of its origin and development is of great interest. And it is 
undoubtedly of importance that the Trades Union Congress indorsed the report 
of the General Council, advocating the co-operation of labor in the effort to 
increase the efficiency of industry. To accept the “rationalization” program 
indicates a point of view that is realistically taking cognizance of economic facts 
and abandoning the old dogmatism that reiterated the necessity of the collapse 
of capitalism as the first step in reconstruction. 

There is an informative chapter on the Whitley councils which aroused such 
enthusiasm at the close of the war but of which American students have heard 
little in the past few years. It is instructive to realize, however, that of the 106 
joint councils and interim industrial-reconstruction committees originally estab- 
lished, forty-seven councils are at present functioning and six interim com- 
mittees, in industries such as “‘wool, pottery, Welsh plate and sheet, hosiery, 
printing, heavy chemicals, flour-milling, the docks, government employment, 
and various public-utility services.” These industries employ approximately 
three million persons. The authors maintain that the councils appeared to them 
“a progressive and significant experiment,” if judged not from “the standpoint 
of original ideals but from the perspective of comparative practice in industries 
governed by other forms of collective machinery.”’ Some twenty-five pages are 
devoted to the scope and activities of these existing councils. 

Although the establishing of shop committees was recommended by the 
Whitley Committee as part of the joint industrial councils, this part of the 
scheme has never been worked out. Indeed, the introduction of local machinery 
has proceeded far more slowly in England than in other countries—in America, 
for instance, where company unions have been used as a weapon against trade- 
unionism, and in Germany, where works councils have been established by law. 
The explanation for this the authors find in the fact that Britain, being small, 
is easily visited by trade-union officials if local difficulties arise. Also, so much 
of British industry is for export trade that emphasis has been placed upon na- 
tional agreements in order to establish competitive equality. Finally, the work- 
ers have distrusted shop committees for fear they would weaken trade-union 
loyalty, and the employers on their side have dreaded any encroachment upon 
their managerial autonomy. A few employers have experimented with shop 
committees, and two of the most successful of these ventures are described in 
some detail—those of Hans Renold, Ltd., and Rowntree and Company. From 
the American point of view it is interesting to note that at Renold’s only the 
trade-unionists in the factory are allowed to vote for members of the works 
committee, “‘a restriction that the management regards as sound,” on the theory 
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that “people who will not take the trouble to join a trade union are not worth 
bothering about.” At Rowntree’s all decisions of the Works Councils may be 
vetoed either by the board of directors or, what is more significant, by the trade- 
union concerned. 

A sympathetic chapter on unemployment insurance depicts the difficulties 
under which the scheme has been administered in the past decade. ‘‘Formu- 
lated, as any insurance scheme must be formulated, to provide against an 
actuarial risk, it has had to cope with an entirely abnormal and prolonged crisis.”’ 
The authors recognize that the unemployment problem has its roots in “the 
fundamental dislocations and shifts in world markets’”’ and must be dealt with 
as a part of the program for the reconstruction of British industry as a whole. 

HELEN EVERETT 
Mapison, Wis. 


The Unemployed: Old Policies and New. By RonaAtp C. Davison. Lon- 
don: Longmans, 1929. Pp. xiii+292. $4.00. 

This is the best book on unemployment since Beveridge’s classic of 1909. It is 
also the least repetitious. Leaving aside questions of ultimate causation and 
remedy (such as the business cycle and its control), and giving but brief consider- 
ation to the already well-worked field of the technical operation of Britain’s un- 
employment-insurance scheme, it devotes itself to the situation of the human 
victims of unemployment as they find themselves in England today and as they 
found themselves twenty and more years ago. The changing policies of treat- 
ment and their overlapping are made very clear, and one leaves the book with 
a clean-cut conviction of the need of more such analyses for the future. 

Mr. Davison’s chief contention is that the old policy of ‘“‘relief works” is dead 
(dead in its boots, however, for we still see it with us), and that the new policy 
of “honorable maintenance” requires amendment by giving the maintaining 
agency power to separate out the “bad risks” for special treatment. Very 
simple; and yet no writer on unemployment has put the matter so plainly before. 

By “relief works” Mr. Davison means all work furnished for the unemployed 
under conditions differing from those of the normal labor market, i.e., with jobs 
apportioned according to ‘‘need”’ rather than fitness; the philosophy underlying 
the relief being ‘‘no work, no bread.” Such work in practice degenerates into 
“taskwork” and unfits rather than aids a man to return to competitive condi- 
tions. The chapter in which Mr. Davison recounts the historic experiments 
with this policy is the most readable in the book. 

The policy embodied since 1911 in the unemployment-insurance system and 
since the war even to some extent in the poor-law administration (for Mr. 
Davison underscores the change in public attitude brought about by the 
promises of wartime) radically divorces work from maintenance. Instead of re- 
garding taskwork of some sort as a necessary “proof” of eligibility for relief, the 
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new policy recognizes relief, or rather decent support, as the due of anyone who, 
willing to work at his normal occupation, is unable to find employment. Mr. 
Davison points out that the tendency for labor to seek lower levels in bad times, 
to “declass” itself, is serious enough as it is; that the pressure of all the men from 
the better employments “willing to take anything” swells the ranks of the less 
and less skilled, so that the pressure at the very bottom of the scale becomes 
unendurable. Then, when conditions lighten, it is almost impossible for the 
individual to climb back up the ladder toward the better employments. ‘“‘Low- 
ered eligibility” is more menacing than idleness. 

Meanwhile, the already less eligible workers in each category tend to fall out 
of employment altogether; or, if occasionally employed, they “‘clutter up” indus- 
try and only keep their insurance-books going the longer. In fairness to their 
abler fellows they should be taken off the Insurance Fund altogether and pro- 
vided for by exchequer grants, meanwhile undergoing whatever training may be 
required of them to fit them to re-enter industry at a higher level. The training 
of juvenile workers and migration of workers from depressed areas should be 
undertaken on the same basis. 

The only points at which I should criticize Davison are in the relatively large 
emphasis he gives to training even in the midst of so obviously prolonged a 
period of redundant labor as the present, and in his neglecting to distinguish for 
his readers between “relief work” and the advance planning of public works on a 
business basis, i.e., with the workers hired according to fitness but with the 
work itself spaced so as to afford the most employment during slack years. 


Dorotuy W. DovuctLas 
SMITH COLLEGE 


Unemployment or War. By MAurRIcE COLBoURNE. New York: Coward- 

McCann, 1928. Pp. vii+307. $3.00. 

This book is an attack on the present economic system, with its unemploy- 
ment, its business crises, its undeserved poverty, its insecurity for the many, 
in the light of Major Douglas’ theory that our monetary and credit system is 
responsible for all our ills. The Douglas analysis and financial “‘scheme” have 
been earnestly discussed in Great Britain, but they have found few scientific 
supporters. The socialists have rejected the scheme somewhat contemptuously, 
while the moderate or liberal reformers have practically ignored it. 

Major Douglas may be a genius, as Mr. Colbourne thinks, but the notion 
that there is a conspiracy against him is naive. There is much that is sound in 
Douglas’ ‘‘new economics,” but the time for imagining that any monetary or 
credit plan will do away with scarcity, with unemployment, with gross and 
unjust inequalities in the distribution of wealth, is past. There is a good case 
for the Jevons multiple tabular standard of value, as there is for free and mutual 
banking, and for real democratization of credit. All monopoly not strictly regu- 
lated in the interest of the :ommunity is injurious and oppressive, and the 
money monopoly is no excep:ion to the rule. But Major Douglas relies unduly 
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upon mechanical and highly artificial means and instrumentalities—industrial 
banks, national credit accounts, national dividends, treasury control of money, 
etc. 

The author’s discussion of modern industry is better than his prescription. 
But there is nothing new in the former. The socialists, the singletaxers, and the 
radical individualists have severally criticized the present system—mainly pluto- 
cratic, but with occasional concessions to wage-workers and to farmers—with 
equal severity and rigorous logic. Reforms are coming, and they will be evolu- 
tionary and synthetic. Special privilege will have to go, of course, if democracy 
is to remain and succeed, but social control of production, exchange, and dis- 
tribution will have to be much more satisfactorily adjusted to human liberty and 
personal dignity than is the case in soviet Russia, for example. 

Ve Seek. 


Industrial Society. By LEON CARROLL MarsHALL. Vol. I. The Emer- 
gence of the Modern Order. $2.50. Vol. II. Production in the Modern 
Order. $3.50. Vol. III. The Co-ordination of Specialists through the 
Market. $4.00. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. 
1,658. 

Outlines of the Economic Order Developed in a Series of Problems. By L. C. 
MarsHALL and OTHERS. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930. 
Pp. 468. $2.00. 

Six or seven years ago at Goucher we introduced Industrial Society into 
our Sophomore course in elementary economics. We had experienced a variety 
of texts and methods, and were not in the least satisfied with the results. 
The use of Industrial Society for the first semester was descriptive, as science 
is descriptive, and gave the students reality. That first semester became a 
pleasure. The most enthusiastic advocate of the “Marshall method” was Pro- 
fessor Thomas, who had been at the college thirty years and who had become 
acquainted through use with nearly every textbook extant. 

The value of Industrial Society made us want something to match it for the 
second semester. We found no text to follow it and burdened our librarian with 
long rows of excellent standard texts in which we made assignments. So we 
asked Professor Marshall what he planned to do about extending the method 
to cover a year’s study. The answer was that his group was working on just 
such a project and that we might use their preliminary material, with the pro- 
viso that we offer criticisms. So for several years we used the material, first in 
mimeographed and then in preliminary printed form. In spite of the obvious 
disadvantages of such a method conducted with one hundred and fifty students 
one thousand miles away from the mimeograph office, the results were highly 
successful. The student received the objective picture of the functioning of 
industrial society, and elementary theory naturally accompanied description 
of the processes. The effect upon our subsequent courses was marked. In 
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classes in industry, finance, labor, and theory we found, instead of a hazy 
recollection of concepts that had to be framed into life before we could proceed, 
an active and intelligent interest in the subject matter. In the case of students 
of other departments who could take little or no subsequent work in economics, 
we felt that the course sent them out with a grasp of fundamentals. 

It is not difficult to conceive of the pleasures of teaching the method with 
the new texts that are now on the market. These four books are much better 
than the preliminary form. The three books of readings are printed in a type 
that is easy to read, no small matter of efficiency to the undergraduate whose 
weekly quota of required reading frequently totals a considerable amount. The 
first volume of the series also is disarmingly easy and pleasant reading, so that 
the student gets no hint of a past when economics was the dismal science in 
method as well as in point of view. The second volume is stiffer, and the third 
is really stiff, but by that time the students are ready for it. They have the 
vocabulary, and the concepts and the feeling for the material and class discus- 
sion becomes more rather than less active and interesting. The Outlines accom- 
panying the three volumes are an indispensable guide; and if the students are 
shown the value of reading the Outlines with the accompanying questions before 
and after studying the text, they derive the most satisfactory results. 

The content is difficult to discuss in the space of a book review. Economics 
is viewed as concerned with the following basic social processes: the determina- 
tion of what society wants to produce; the allocation of the factors of production 
to make these goods; the apportionment of production to various social groups; 
the amount, kind, and distribution of populations over the earth; and the social 
institutions created. As a foil for understanding our present social order, 
entirely different ones are laid before the student, who is stimulated to evaluate 
their success in performing these basic processes and the social institutions 
evolved. Then the emergence of our present social order is shown with its 
elements of chance and of planning. Then the student sees full blown our pres- 
ent system of individual exchange co-operation. The material deals with real- 
ity, and women students are intensely practical. It shows how social institu- 
tions come to life, grow, and decay. It makes economics objective and dynamic 


and creates open-mindedness toward growth and change. 
Man C. 


The Public Schools and the Worker in New York. By Nationa INDus- 
TRIAL CONFERENCE Boarpb, Inc. New York City, 1928. Pp. xi+8o. 
$1.50. 

This is one of six volumes prepared by the National Industrial Conference 
Board at the request of the Associated Industries of New York State in their 
desire to be of assistance to the Industrial Survey Commission created by the 
legislature of New York in 1926. 
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It contains a description and not a critical evaluation of the educational 
facilities of the state, written from the point of view of employers with the hope 
that it might “arouse their interest in, and stimulate their closer co-operation 
with, the educational system.” A general statement of the educational opportu- 
nities is followed by some detail about the unit trade schools, technical schools, 
general industrial schools, part-time schools, evening vocational schools, ap- 
prenticeship training, junior high schools, prevocational schools, industrial 
courses for ungraded and retarded pupils, rehabilitation of the physically handi- 
capped, training mental defectives. A final chapter compares New York with 
other industrial states as to laws, enrolment, salary expenditure, with the con- 
clusion that “New York State ranks well in comparison with other states in 
efforts to extend educational opportunities to workers.” 

The chapter on “Vocational Training Tendencies in Public Education,” 
which does not confine itself to facts but which makes certain suggestions, in its 
sureness offers itself as a target for criticism. “To be adequate,” it says, “a 
vocational guidance program might well be planned for the elementary schools 
as well as junior and senior high schools.” Experts in this field are not at all 
agreed as to just how far down into the elementary schools vocational guidance 
ought to be pushed. 

In arguing for industrial education the arguments of objecting industrialists 
are answered; those of objecting educators apparently do not exist. The prob- 
lem of selecting the occupation for which training is to be given, especially when 
industry and business are evolving so rapidly that certain jobs are disappearing, 
the problem of determining the number of necessary workers, and of getting the 
ones best qualified to want to train for the particular occupation—these and 
many related problems which occur to the educator concerned with the worker 
are not mentioned. 

When the statement is made that ‘‘a satisfactory start has been made toward 
bringing education into a closer relationship with the actual needs and condi- 
tions of our changing economic society but much remains to be done,”’ educators 
and social workers interested in the community as a whole may well ask, “What 
is industry doing to adjust itself to the worker and to the needs of society?” 


FLORENCE E. CLARK 
VISITING TEACHER DEPARTMENT 


CuricacGo Boarp oF EDUCATION 


Children at the Crossroads. By AGNES E. BENEDICT. New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, Division of Publications, 1930. Pp. 238. $1.50. 
This book, the first to present the problems of the school child in a rural 

setting, makes a valuable contribution both to the field of visiting teaching and 

to rural social work. Written in popular style, it presents the types of problems 
with which the visiting teacher had to deal in rural communities and the meth- 
ods employed in attempting a solution in a very simple yet practical way by 
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means of narratives. These narratives are based on records of actual cases 
handled in the three rural communities selected by the National Committee on 
Visiting Teachers in its demonstration program. They are both interesting and 
instructive in the picture which they present of the situations which existed in 
the lives of some of the children of those rural communities and the factors con- 
tributing to the maladjustment of the child which had their origin in the com- 
munity, in the home, and in the school. The book should serve as good reference 
material for Parent-Teacher groups, school principals, teachers, and community 
leaders. 

Here again is clearly indicated the peculiar needs for social work in rural 
areas by particularly well-trained, courageous, and ingenious workers who, be- 
cause of the difficult conditions under which they must work, need a thorough 
knowledge and understanding of rural life with its economic, educational, and 
social problems. 

One cannot read Children at the Crossroads without recognizing the challenge 
which comes to the school in its strategic position within the community for 
the improvement of its social conditions. This seems particularly true of rural 
communities for it is to the school that the community so frequently turns for 
its leadership and in the schools are usually found those best capable of assuming 
leadership. To the social worker in the school, who in this case is the visiting 
teacher, is offered a rare opportunity because of her intimate contact with the 
teachers and principals and with all the forces of the community interested in 
children and community development. She must discover new community re- 
sources, develop and mold new attitudes which together with her personal con- 
tact with the children shall open up a new life to the child—a greater chance to 
achieve and greater joy in the achievement—where the berry patch and the 
corn field do not take the time that should be spent in the schoolroom and in 
healthful, character building recreation—where parents and neighbors and 
school have reached a fairer understanding and recognition of the physical, 
mental, and spiritual needs of the child. She is thereby helping the school to 
fulfil its larger purpose in the community not only by helping the children along 
the road to better manhood and womanhood, but also by fostering a spirit of 
co-operative understanding of the problems and needs of the community as a 


whole. 
CATHERINE M. DUNN 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


BRIEF NOTICES 


The Local Government of the United Kingdom (and the Irish Free State). By J. J. 
CLARKE. 5th revised and enlarged ed. London: Pitman, 1929. Pp. xv+737. 
12s. 6d. 


A new edition of this useful book prepared and re-edited by a barrister-at-law has 
been published to include the notable Local Government Act, 1929, which was re- 
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sponsible for some important changes in the powers and duties of the still existing 
local authorities and the transference of the functions of the old boards of poor-law 
guardians to the county councils. However, the whole book has been revised and will 
no doubt continue to be a friendly guide for students and administrators. 


Memoir of Kitty Wilkinson of Liverpool, 1786-1860; with a Short Account of 
Thomas Wilkinson Her Husband. Edited by HERBERT E. RATHBONE. A 
Foreword by the Ricut Hon. T. P. O’Connor. Liverpool: Henry Young & 
Sons, 1927. Pp. xii+67. 2s. 6d. 

This account of the life of a courageous pioneer in social service and health work is 
extremely interesting to social workers. The story of her life includes an account of 
her work for several years in a cotton mill from the time she was eleven years old and 
her life in one of the children’s “apprentice houses” of the early nineteenth century. 
Most important is the chapter on the cholera epidemic in Liverpool in 1832 when 
Kitty Wilkinson became a civic heroine. The late T. P. O’Connor, known to so many 
Americans during his long service in the House of Commons, writes of this period in 
a short Preface: 

“Tt was she who first inspired the despairing and bereaved people around her with, 
to them, the new idea of avoiding infection by washing and purifying the clothes in 
which the victims had died. Her only method of dealing with this terrible problem was 
a big boiler in her own tiny rooms in a miserable tenement; and there for weeks she 
slaved at this work, and managed to keep the disease from reaching the terrible dimen- 
sions which otherwise it would have attained. It was almost the instinct of genius to 
have invented this method. 

“T refer my readers to the following pages to learn the many details of this uninter- 
rupted work of charity and beneficence in which Kitty Wilkinson was engaged all her 
life, and to discover the astonishing fact that she was never much higher than a factory 
hand and a charwoman. Finally, I am proud to say she was Irish by birth, though 
nearly all her life was spent among English people. 

“Tt is an additional recommendation of this book to me, that it is the work mainly, 
and possibly wholly, of a member or members of the Rathbone family, whose social 
work in Liverpool is as notable as that of Kitty Wilkinson, though performed in a 
different way and under very different conditions.” 


Labor Problems. By Gordon Watkins. Revised edition. New York: Thomas 

Y. Crowell Co., 1929. Pp. xvi+726. $3.50. 

This second edition is not only a complete revision of the first textbook, so far as 
bringing the subject matter up to date, but it also represents a reorganization of mate- 
rial that adapts presentation to modern emphasis. From the first part, which deals 
with the emergence of the modern order in England and the United States and the 
effect upon labor, to the last, which is devoted to international control of labor prob- 
lems, the material is well chosen and objectively presented, 'The emphasis is admirable, 
and the bibliography good. The subjects discussed include unemployment, income and 
standards of living, wages, hours, child labor, women in industry, labor organizations, 


and methods of adjusting industrial disputes. 
M.R.C. 
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Youth and Crime: A Study of the Prevention and Treatment of Delinquency 
among Boys over Juvenile Court Age in Chicago (U. S. Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 196). By DorotHy WILLIAMS BuRKE. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1930. Pp. 205. $0.35. 

A timely publication has been issued by the United States Children’s Bureau 
when crime in Chicago is a subject of interest all over the world, when crime sur- 
veys have been or are being made in the United States, when the police, proba- 
tion, parents, the home, prohibition, the automobile, sentimental leniency are 
one after the other held responsible for crime and the delinquency of youth, 
when the life-histories of criminals are revealing the failure of some of our most 
cherished institutions, when police departments are being reorganized, and when 
the President’s White House Conference and his Law Enforcement Commission 
are studying the causes of delinquency and crime. 

This report is based on all the available statistics we have of 90,154 boys from 
seventeen to twenty years of age who have passed through the Boys’ Court of 
Chicago from 1915 to 1925, and on a more intensive study of 902 boys who were 
dealt with by that court in 1925. 

The Boys’ Court in Chicago was established in 1915 to extend the policies, 
the spirit, and the attitude of the Juvenile Court to boys who happen to be too 
old for that court but still in this later period of adolescence and young manhood. 
The report is a challenge, not to the idea embodied in our new conception and 
understanding of delinquency and crime and their treatment, but to the organi- 
zation and administration of our public departments and private agencies 
which we have developed to carry out this more scientific and socialized treat- 
ment. 

The fact that the number of cases in this court decreased from 7,500 in 1915 
to 5,409 in 1925, and the ratio of boys’ cases per ten thousand male population of 
the same age decreased about 41 per cent during the eleven-year period, may or 
may not mean progress in treating delinquency. 

Statistics concerning the 902 boys themselves are most interesting. Fourteen 
per cent were colored (this is a large proportion in comparison with the popu- 
lation of Negroes in Chicago); 77 per cent were native-born; 57 per cent had 
immigrant parents; three-fifths were under nineteen years of age, and the major- 
ity were seventeen and eighteen years of age; families of 53 per cent of the boys 
were known to at least one social agency; 36 per cent were unemployed at the 
time of arrest; 68 per cent had completed the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades; 
24 per cent had attended high school; and only 8 per cent had completed less 
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than the sixth grade. A large proportion of the failures were those boys who had 
had experience in our institutions for juvenile delinquents; 75 per cent of the 
boys had not been dealt with officially by the Juvenile Court, and 25 per cent 
had had records in the Juvenile Court. 

The statistics of the treatment accorded these boys are also most interesting. 
In all but three of the ten years in which probation was reported, the number of 
commitments to institutions exceeded the number placed on probation. Two- 
thirds of the total number, 90,154, were discharged or their cases dismissed with 
nothing more than a warning or at most a friendly supervision by a representa- 
tive of a private agency. In 80 per cent of go2 cases studied, a fine was the only 
disposition made (in 25 per cent a fine was paid, and 55 per cent worked out the 
fine in a penal institution). A larger proportion of the boys who were sent to 
institutions from this court—3o0 per cent—were rearrested than the boys who 
were given other treatment—2zo per cent. 

The case histories show a comparatively small proportion of hardened crimi- 
nals among any of the groups dealt with by the Boys’ Court. Complicated fac- 
tors in the delinquencies of many of them were broken homes; poverty; lack of 
intelligent and sympathetic guidance at home; shifting jobs with more or less 
unemployment; bad companions, including gang affiliations; and in a consider- 
able number of instances mental dulness ranging down to definite mental defect 
and emotional instability. The court experiences of some of the boys are more 
or less accidental, or their delinquencies are a passing phase in their transition 
from boyhood to manhood. Among these were boys with good homes, fair edu- 
cation, and promising vocational adjustments, as well as boys who were ham- 
pered by family problems and bad environment. 

The recommendations are not limited to the simple and single remedy of 
speedy and certain justice, with more severe penalties so frequently advocated 
today. They emphasize rather a great need for the individual study and scien- 
tific treatment that constitute the basis of juvenile court work. The report is a 
plea for more adequate organization and development of all Chicago resources 
for dealing with delinquent boys in the late period of adolescence based upon 
further study of the jurisdiction of the Juvenile Court, the Boys’ Court, the 
Criminal Court, social service, probation, psychological and psychiatric clinics, 
police methods, detention and institutional care, as well as all organizations en- 
gaged in the prevention of delinquency and crime. 

The most necessary changes are noted, and these are all just as important in 
relation to the other special courts which deal with delinquent girls, domestic 
problems, and sex crimes against children as they are in relation to the Boys’ 
Court. The recommendations reveal the inadequacy of our present organization 
and methods of dealing either with the individual delinquent or the fundamental 


factors in delinquency and crime. 
JessizE F. BInForD 
JUVENILE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO 
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Juvenile Delinquency in Maine (U.S. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
201). Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1930. Pp. v+ 
go. $0.15. 

This study follows the Children’s Bureau policy of being made in co-operation 
with the Department of Public Welfare and with other agencies interested in 
child welfare in Maine, and it also follows the Bureau’s policy of being con- 
structive; it ends with a series of definite recommendations for dealing with the 
problem of the delinquent child in Maine. 

Maine is one of the two states that has not up to the present enacted a 
juvenile-court law, and the study was made to assist in formulating a plan for 
sound legislation on the subject. Naturally, therefore, attention is given to the 
judicial organization and to the jurisdiction of the various Maine courts. As a 
matter of fact, it was learned that jurisdiction over delinquency cases was vested 
in 154 trial justices who are not required to be lawyers and are appointed by 
the governor for seven-year terms, 43 municipal and police court judges who 
are lawyers and are appointed by the governor and council for four-year terms, 
and judges of the superior courts established in each of four counties, who are 
appointed by the governor and council for terms of seven years, and the justices 
of the Supreme Judicial Court, eight in number, likewise appointed by the 
governor and council for terms of seven years. 

There is legislative authorization for a statewide probation service; but in 
ordinary practice officers had at the time of the study been appointed in only 
thirteen of the sixteen counties, and they varied in occupational experience 
from chief of police, deputy sheriff, railroad detective, insurance agent, and 
storekeeper to minister. 

There are two institutions for young delinquents, and there is, of course, 
probation; but there has been a very real dearth of resources for securing social 
investigation or medical or psychiatric examination of the children. There is 
much unofficial handling of cases, but in the case of both boys and girls since 
this is not co-ordinated, it is likely to result in delayed treatment. On the side of 
treatment, beginning with detention itself, the paucity of resources and of under- 
standing is very striking and very disturbing. 

There are, too, many weak spots in the organization of services for children 
tending to increase rather than to prevent delinquency. Among these are de- 
ficient provision for preventing absenteeism from school, inadequate enforce- 
ment of the child-labor law, lack of co-ordinated and constructive recreation, 
neglect in the cases of adults who contribute to juvenile delinquency. 

The recommendations made as a result of the study include the following: 
(1) special court organization after the principle of equity jurisdiction; (2) the 
development of probation service; (3) provision for the detention of children 
under specially safe and protective conditions; (4) mental hygiene services on 
a statewide scale; (5) modification of the administration of the two correctional 
schools; (6) the development of foster-home care as a part of the program; (7) 
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the undertaking of a rounded program in prevention including provision, or 
creation, of the services of visiting teachers, and other resources for preventing 
truancy, child labor, and so delinquency itself. 


A Study of Problem Boys and Their Brothers by the Sub-commission on 
Causes and Effects of Crime. Albany: Crime Commission of New York 
State, 1929. Pp. 408. 

This tenth report by the Sub-commission on Causes, like the earlier studies 
that have received notice in this Review,! contains interesting material based on 
individual histories. In this investigation an attempt was made to obtain light 
on the differences characteristic of members of the same family in which one 
child is a problem child while the other presents no obvious difficulties which 
bring him to the attention of the court. The selection was made in two areas in 
which there was known to be much delinquency, the families must have lived 
in the area not less than five years, the difference in age of the boys could not 
be greater than four years. The case histories contain a wealth of material about 
the children—problem children and as many non-problem children of the same 
family group. These children were subjected to the Stanford revision of the 
Binet-Simon scale, the Stenquist mechanical test, the Haggerty rating scale, 
and information about the conditions under which in these areas family groups 
are making their struggle toward adult participation in American life. 

The data were classified under the following heads: chronological data, gen- 
eral picture of conduct, intelligence, temperament, physical condition, character, 
associates, interests, school history, home conditions, parental conditions, 
neighborhood conditions, and family background. 

Space does not permit an elaborate discussion of the report, the findings are 
interesting although the numbers are of course very small. Briefly, the Com- 
mission find as follows: 

1. The problem boy has a lower intelligence than his normal brother. 

2. He is likewise usually inferior in his grasp of school subjects. 

3. He is two and a half times as likely to be retarded in school. 

4. The problem children were, however, superior in mechanical ability not only to 
their normal brothers but to the unselected groups of New York school children in 
New York. 

5. The problem and non-problem boys were found alike in planfulness ability, but 
both below average. 

6. They were comparable in age, the median age of both groups being fifteen years. 

7. Delinquency in relation to property was usually associated with the forms of 
incorrigibility. 

8. Superficial probation supervision was ineffective. 

g. Teachers generally paid slight attention to the individuality of their pupils. 


* See III, 159-61, 353-54- 
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The Commission recommend: 

1. Individualization of treatment. No two need the same treatment. 

2. This means close study of the child. ‘““Mere romancing over gang life, no broad 
sweep of the novelist’s pen is needed; but a detailed account of how delinquent children 
live and grow in their group lives.” 

3. The pooling and co-ordination of efforts of different social agencies now working 
each on its own. 

4. The recognition by the school of different kinds of ability, the enlarging of such 
resources as the Department of Visiting Teachers and psycho-educational clinics, the 
adoption of the “constant promotion” plan, and the better instruction of teachers in 
problems of behavior. 

5. The training by family case work agencies of their workers so that they may 
recognize various forms of incipient behavior disorders so that social case investigation 
may be so conducted that the behavior as well as the physical needs of children may 
be given attention. 

6. The lifting of probation out of the ruck of routine, so that it may be based on 
scientific methods and have a positive approach rather than a negative and repressive 
aspect. 

It is impossible to read these recommendations without wondering how 
successfully they will be carried out. The response of school authorities, 
municipal administration, and social workers will be important factors in the 
results of the Commission’s work. 


Child Labor: Facts and Figures (U.S. Children’s Bureau Publication 
No. 197). Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1930. Pp. 
vili+ 133. $0.25. 

This is the third in a series of publications prepared in response to requests 
for an analysis of the present status of child labor and its control in the United 
States. It contains material previously issued in three separate publications 
and recalls the issues so much in the public mind in 1924, when for a time there 
seemed to be ground for hope that a national minimum of protection against 
unduly early labor might be thrown around the children by constitutional 
amendment. 


Negro Women in Industry in Fifteen States (U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau, No. 70). Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1929. Pp. vit74. $0.15. 

The report states that it presents ‘a fairly accurate cross section of the 
prevailing status of Negro women in manufacturing during the first half of the 
present decade.” It is a comprehensive study in that it reports the occupations 
and conditions of labor of 12,284 Negro women, or about one-eighth of the 
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104,983 who were engaged in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, according 
to the 1920 census. 

The studies include from 24.1 to 40.7 per cent of the Negro women reported 
by the census in the major industries—tobacco, packing and canning meat and 
other foods, wood products, glass and textiles; but the minor industries are 
represented in much smaller proportions, if at all. Since the employment of 
Negro women in some of these industries has greatly increased during the last 
few years, the fact that the fifteen studies were not simultaneous, none being 
more recent than 1925, and some as early as 1918, detracts somewhat from the 
value of the comparative figures that are given. 

Considerable detail is presented in the matter of wages and hours, average 
earnings, and personal data concerning the workers. This would be valuable 
in any study of the relation of state laws and other local conditions to the 
employment conditions in certain industries, but, unfortunately, no correlation 
is made, in any of the complete tables, between the states and the industries 
found in each. One can guess that tobacco may be in Virginia, and one may 
happen to know of fruit-packing in Chicago, and bag factories in St. Louis; 
but one could not derive these facts from the material presented. 

Without this correlation, the general tables that are given—of wages and 
hours, sometimes by states, and sometimes by industries, but never by both— 
lose much of their point, at least to those interested in attacking their own local 
problem. 

In general, the findings show that Negro women in industry are employed 
as a rule in the simpler, unskilled processes, although a few exceptions are noted. 
Their chief opportunities are in disagreeable and heavy occupations, such as 
meat-packing and in dusty tobacco factories. They work long hours, for un- 
believably low wages—the highest paid woman reported averaged nearly $20.00 
a week, which was so extraordinary that it had to be explained by repeated 
footnotes. Negro women seem to be getting into industry, and the proportion 
thus occupied doubled in the preceding decade, but they still have a very in- 
secure and undesirable foothold at the bottom of the scale of opportunity. 


IRENE J. GRAHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Industrial Home Work (U.S. Women’s Bureau Publication No. 79). By 
Emity C. Brown. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1930. Pp. v+20. $0.10. 

This excellent digest of state studies of industrial home work in New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Massachusetts indicates the need of continued 
effort to control and protect this kind of employment. It also shows the diffi- 
culties in ascertaining the extent of the problem and in setting up regulatory 
machinery. The findings of the state studies are analyzed. The numbers of 
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such workers, industries employing them, reasons for their use, types of workers, 
their earnings, the hazards to public health, and the difficulties of regulation 
are concisely given. The recommendations of the Committee of the Association 
of Governmental Labor Officials are added. The pamphlet is valuable educa- 
tionally because it condenses into brief and readable form information con- 


cerning the persistent evil of industrial home work. 
M. R. C. 


Care of Aged Persons in the United States (U.S. Department of Labor 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 489). Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1929. Pp. vi+305. $0.70. - 

This valuable contribution to a rapidly growing body of literature on the 
subject of the care of the aged consists of fourteen chapters, an Appendix con- 
taining menus of meals served in representative homes for aged persons, and 
an Index. 

The bulletin deals with old people’s homes, the care given their members by 
labor organizations, by fraternal organizations, by various nationality groups, 
by private benevolent homes, by the homes maintained by the state and federal 
governments. The pension plans of the federal government and of the few states 
that have adopted old-age pension laws, retirement allowances, and the subject 
of insurance annuities are also discussed and the extent to which they are in 
operation is set out. 

The scope of the study is set out in the first summary chapter. It is shown | 
there that data were obtained exclusive of almshouses for 1,037 homes caring 
for 68,659 persons at an annual cost of $26,306,477 and facts about pensions or 
annuity plans affecting 550,751 persons at a cost of $286,098,304. 

From the point of view of social-work organization, perhaps the most in- 
teresting chapters are those on ‘Private Benevolent Homes for the Aged” 
(chap. xi) and on “Care of the Aged by Religious Organizations” (chap. vii) 
since it is from these institutions the case-worker must often seek aid in pro- 
viding care for someone whom she is attempting to serve. From the point of 
view of general social organization the question of a unified scheme including 
suitable provision whether in an institution or by a pension which will give rea- 
sonable security to old age and not too heavily handicap the taxpayer or the 
member of the interested organization is interesting. It is for those who are in 
the years of adult vigor to carry the old and the young. But the proper adjust- 
ment of the load has not yet been made. It is true, too, that the care of the aged 
has not yet been distinguished from the treatment and care of the chronically 
sick. Such bodies of fact as are contained in this bulletin suggest how compli- 
cated the problem is and how inadequate to its solution is anything less than a 
completely comprehensive, completely public point of view. 


S. PB. B. 
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Unemployment in Buffalo, November, 1929 (Special Bulletin, No. 163, 
New York State Department of Labor). Albany: Bureau of Statistics 
and Information, 1930. Pp. 48. 

Our lack of statistics of unemployment is being borne in upon us as we try 
to develop means and devise organization for assisting the unemployed. This 
bulletin is the result of a house-to-house canvass made by 162 students of college 
and university rank under the direction of the Buffalo Foundation and with 
the counsel of the New York State Department of Labor. The survey attempted 
to cover men eighteen years of age and over and also women of the same ages 
who were usually employed in gainful occupations. The enumerators were care- 
fully instructed and supervised, and class credit was given for their work. The 
schedule, in addition to sex, race, and relationship to the head of the household, 
secured information covering the name of the employer, the industry, occupa- 
tion, full or part-time employment, and unemployment, with its duration in 
weeks and causes as stated by the individual interviewed. Data on age were 
secured for about two-thirds of the persons interviewed, the question having 
been added after the survey was begun. The areas selected for the survey were 
chosen by the Buffalo Foundation. Schedules were secured for 15,164 persons 
in 9,160 family groups. The 1920 census had shown nearly 203,000 persons in 
the city eighteen years of age and over. The bulletin states that in each area 
the persons enumerated are believed to be thoroughly representative of the 
whole area, but that in none of the areas was there a complete canvass of every 
household. 

The study showed serious unemployment and underemployment. Those con- 
ducting the study hoped that similar surveys would be made by other cities 
and that they could repeat their own enumeration at other seasons and in other 
years for the purpose of comparison. This is a careful piece of work entailing 
skill and effort possible only when there can be such collaboration as those who 
directed the study secured. Such individual censuses are illuminating and there- 
fore helpful so long as we have no adequate machinery for continuous collection 
of statistics of employment and unemployment. They cannot compensate, how- 


ever, for our absence of regular and widespread recording. 
MR: €. 


Guide to Current Official Statistics of the United Kingdom, Vol. VIII (1929). 
(Great Britain Permanent Consultative Committee on Official Statis- 
tics.) London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1930. Pp. 316. 1s. 

This annual volume which is so useful to students and workers in many 
fields is the eighth carefully prepared survey of all the statistics issued in the 
many different government publications of England and Wales, Scotland, and 
Northern Ireland. Like its predecessors, this was prepared by the Permanent 
Consultative Committee on Official Statistics, which was set up in 1921 by a 
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Treasury Minute following the recommendations contained in the Report on the 
Collection and Presentation of Official Statistics (prepared by a Committee ap- 
pointed by the Cabinet) in which its constitution and powers are set forth. 

As in the case of earlier volumes in the series, the present ‘‘Guide”’ consists 
of two distinct sections: 1. Subject Index (pp. 9-252). 2. List of Publications 
(pp. 257-314). The standard system of serial numbers which is used enables 
the reader to refer readily from the Subject Index to the publications included 
in the List. 


Choice of Career Series, Nos. 1-9 (Secondary Schools). London: H. M. 

Stationery Office, 1929-30. 

This series of leaflets was compiled by arrangement between the Incorpo- 
rated Association of Head Mistresses and Head Masters of Public Secondary 
Schools and the Ministry of Labour. The purpose is to afford useful and au- 
thoritative information to parents, teachers, social workers, and all who are 
concerned in advising girls and boys from public secondary schools on the choice 
of a suitable career. But among the leaflets, which range from pharmacy to 
domestic science, is one (No. 4 A) which will be of special interest to many social 
workers. This is the leaflet called House Property Management for Women, 
which gives an account of the work done by the late Octavia Hill, one of the 
pioneers in social work in London, who with the help of John Ruskin purchased 
some neglected London tenements in 1864 and restored them to good habitable 
standards. The work of Miss Hill is graphically described: 

The houses were in a state of dirt and neglect, the drains and water supply were out 
of order, and repairs were needed which were vital to the health and comfort of the 
occupants. She set herself the task of getting into personal touch with the tenants by 
collecting their rent; and, when repairs and sanitation had been put in order, additional 
appliances and comforts were added, as the losses from the carelessness of tenants de- 
creased. By patiently gaining the confidence of her tenants through her wise, firm, and 
just management, Miss Octavia Hill obtained her co-operation in achieving recognition 
of a higher standard of the responsibilities of tenants, and in developing pride of home 
and locality. In writing about ‘“‘Cottage Property in London” in 1866, she says “That 
the spiritual elevation of a large class depended to a considerable extent on sanitary 
reform was, I considered, proved, but I was equally certain that sanitary improvement 
itself depended upon educational work among the grown-up people.” 


The pamphlet as a whole is interesting and usefully sets forth the modern 
version of the Octavia Hill system which we have not made any extensive use of 
in this country. The following paragraph from the leaflet is also interesting: 

Social Service in business is the spirit underlying Octavia Hill’s principles. The 
personal collection of rents is the pivot on which the work of the woman house property 
manager turns, and by means of which she establishes contact with her tenants and 
their houses. By the introduction of an atmosphere of goodwill and co-operation on 
the part of both landlord and tenant, and efficient attention to the details of manage- 
ment, the best interests of owner and tenant are sought by the property manager, 





